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preface. 

. , 1 1 «c. an introduction to a 

T,„,SK Locto«, ^ of the 

Comparative study, o P institution m 

Uw, ,>.cve M.«red ‘/,8 pra.te.l 

Ldon. in Feb,-nary and Mat* 

i Fraser's Magaamo o 5.1 that time to 

lay of the same year. ^ ^ that I might 

.Oblish them in a scpaia o . materials 

:p leisure to years. I thought 

^hich I bad collected Y Y ^^^tures 

lat I should thus he ^.t the same 

|ore instructive and mom raised by 

line meet several o )jcc ion.. nf a scientific 

line critics against the very pos Y ^ 

lay ot odgiHhe g-;th, 

rentured to ancient systems of faith, 

ind the r«al value of Iniman race. 

Jabora«ed by 'lectures Avas printed 

I Binall edition on y friends, wliose 

Lately, and sent Js most valuable 

Uarks have proved m niany 

Ind instructive. a.mvyr,hlishin<^ these Lec- 

^ If now I have decided on ,,ring 

iures, I have done so because delivery, 

ftie three years that have elapsed since 
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so again during tlie years to come I shall find littlj 
leisure for those researches. I have just finished 
new edition of the text of the Rig-veda, and I nov| 
feel bound to print the last volume of my largij 
edition of the Rig-veda with the commentary cj 
Sa3"a?/a. When that is done, the translation of th\ 
hymns of the Rig-veda, of which the first volume 
was published in i(S69, will have to be continued 
and I see but little cliance that, with these tasl^, 
before me, I shall be able to devote much time to m^J 
favourite study of ancient language, mythology, and 
religion. \ 

I should gladly have left these Lectures to theij 
ephemeral fate; but as they have been republished 
in America, and translated in France and Italy, tlie^j 
have become the subject of friendly and unfriendl;^ 
remarks in several works on Comparative Theologyj 
A German translation also being on tlie eve of pub¬ 
lication, I at last determined to publish them in theii 
original form, and to rendci; them at least as perfect 
as I could at tlie present moment. The Lccturei^ 
as now printed, contain considerable portions wliicl 
were written in 1870, but had to be left out in tho 
course of delivery, and therefore also in Fraser | 
Magazine. I have inserted such corrections and supr 
plementary notes as I ha<l made from time to time 
in the course of my reading, and a few remarks were 
added at the last moment, whilst seeing these sheets 
through the Press. j 

For more complete information on many points 
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uched upon in these Lectures, I must refer my 
^ders to my Essays on the Science of Religion, 
Id the Essays on Mythology, Traditions and Cus- 
ms, published in 1867 under the title of 'Chips from 
German Workshop b’ 

The literature of Comparative Theology is growing 
pidly, particularly in America. The works of James 
Clarke, Samuel Johnson, O. B. Frothingham, the 
3tures of T. W. Higginson, W. C. Gannett, and J. W. 
lad wick, the philosophical papers by F. E. Abbot, 

I show that the New World, in spite of all its pre- 
cupations, has not ceased to feel at one with the 
d World; all bear witness to a deep conviction 
at the study of the ancient religions of mankind 

II not remain without momentous practical results, 
lat study, I feel convinced, if carried on in a bold, 
t scholar-like, careful, and reverent spirit, will 
jnove many doubts and difficulties which are due 
fcirely to the narrowness of our religious horizon; 

will enlarge our symjmthies, it will raise our 
oughts above the small controversies of the day, 
d at no distant future evoke in the very heart of 
Iristiariity a fresh spirit, and a new life. 

I F. M. M. 

Oxford, May 12, 1873. 

Since republished with additions in ^Selected Essays/ 2 vols. 
igmans, 1881. 
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ABBEVILLE, 157. 

Abhidharma, 22. 

Abraham, 80-110. 

— High father, 115 note. 

— and Sarah, as a divine pair, 

115 note. 

Absolute, the, 14 note. 

Abstract ideas in mythology not 
always secondary, 257. 
Abulfazl, 18, 209-224. 

— Badaonl’s account of, 218, 219. 

— his views of marriage, 223, 

— charged to translate the (lospel, 

230. 

— ordered to arrange the sacred 

fire, 231. 

Abydos, loi. 

A(;af Khdn, 221. 

Accad, 244. 

Accadian, meaning of I in, 120. 

— discoveries, 121. 

— gods, M.Guyard on, 122. 

— kings, Mr. Pinches on names of, 

122. 

civilization, 244. 

Adar, an Assyrian god, 117 note. 
Adi-Samaj, 25. 

Aditya, 159. 

Adonai, used of Jehovah, 118, 
used in Plifenicia, 118. 

— same as Adonis, 118. 

Adonis, same as Adoiidi, 118. 
Adrammelech, 117. 

Aeshma, 168. 

cEolic dialect, 85. 

Hiolos, ancestor of yEolians, 46. 
/Ethiopia or Kepheis, 244. 

Africa, Bantu tribes on east coast 
of, 183. 

— languages of, 236. 

— how divided, 239. 


Africa, Bantu languages the abori¬ 
ginal nucleus of the speech of, 

, 239* 

African savages, faith of, 19, 

— languages, 40. 

— ancestor worship, 40. 

— sidereal worship, 41. 

— religions, 65. 

— speech, 98. 

— religion, 99. 

— language, but one aboriginal, 237. 

— tribes, 238, 

— how divided, 238, 239. 

— ethn(L)gy, 245. 

— philology, 245. 

A gam a, (y\. 

Agamemnon, 105. 

Agau dialect, 239. 

Agglutinative stage in later Tura¬ 
nian dialects, 135. 

Agni, 81. 

— hymn to, 160. 

— fire, 162-163, 164 note. 

— god of the morning, 163. 

— as the rising sun, 165 note. 

Aid i Jam.'fat, 222. 

All! i Kit’ll), 228. 

Ahmad, 233. 

Ahura, 123, 169. 

Ahuramazda, 22. 

Ahurd mazdao, 165. 

Ain-i-Akbari, the, 209. 

— Dr. Blochmann H translation, 209. 

— Abulfazl, author of the, 209. 
Akbar, 17, 187. 

— his collection of sacred books, 18. 

— the Emperor. 209, 210 note. 

— wonderful event at his birth, 

212 note. 

— his influence and teaching, 212, 

213. 
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Akbar, his humility, 214. 

— his idolatry, 214 note. , 

— his worship of fire,r 216. 

— his literary labours, 217. 

— his library, 217. 

— his translations, 217, 

— his persecutions, 219, 220 note. 

— religious disputations under, 220- 

223, 

■— enquiries as to the number of 
• \vives a man may marry, 221- 
223. 

— and his own wives, 223. 

— turned from Islam, 224, 226. 

— his search for truth, 225. 

— learned men of all faiths at his 

court, 225. 

— finds truth in all religions, 226. 
rejected the doctrine of resurrec¬ 
tion, 226 note. 

— monks at his court, 229. 

— his lielief in Christianity, 229. 

-— practice of fire worship, 231, 

— celebrates the Horn, 231. 

— imitates Hindu rites, 231. 

— denied the existence of Jins, 232. 

— emydoyed people of all classes, 

2 34 - 

Akra or Ga dialect, 239. 

'AKpia, 49. 

’AAta, 49. 

Alexander Polyhistor, 36. 

Alhayy, the living, 215 note. 
Al-Ilah or Allah, 112. 

— root, Prof. Noldeke on, 113 
Alilal, name of Urania (Alitta), 

117 note. 

Alilat, Arabian goddess, 113. 

— same as Allat, 113. 

— of Herodotus, 113, ii/\ 7 iot€. 
Allah or Al-Ilah, 112. 

— feminine form of, 113-115. 
Alhihu Akbar, 215. 

Allfit, worship of, 113. 

— goddess, from Al-llahat, 113 note. 

— female, 115. 

ALi-IAt of layif, 114. 

All nations, before the rise of Chris¬ 
tianity, were outcasts, 149. 
Almuhaimin, the protector, 215 note. 


Alqayydm, the everlasting, 215 noU. 
Altaic races, mythology of, 132. 

— tribes, religions of the, 133. 
Altar, 90, 104. 

Amantanja tribe, Africa, 184. 
Am-arga, 37 note. 

Amatongo, 43. 

America, old religions of, 66, 6;, 
103. 

American traditions influenced by 
Spanish views, 256. 

Amir Fathullah of Shiraz, 217. 
Amon, hymn to, 179. 

— Ka, 179, 180, 181. 
Anammelech, 117. 

Ananda, disciple of P>uddlia, 171. 
Ancestor-worship, 250, 251, 259. 
Ancestral spirits, worship of, 91, 
141. 

— belief in, 143. 

Ancient thoughts assume a personal 
form, 31. 

— words and thoughts not abstract; 

31 - 

— religions, the right spirit to study 

148. 

-the good in, 154. 

-made up of metaphors, 196. 

-two tendencies in, 197. 

— language, difficult to handle, 196 

-rich in synonymes, 202. 

Angas, eleven, 61. 

Angola dialect, 98. 

Ani, maxims of, 181. 

Anit, subjunctive participle of tli 
verb to surpass, 196. 

AvOpoJnos, etymology of the word, 
Anthropomorphism, 41 note. 
Antonio de Montserrato, 229 note. 
Anu, an Assyrian god, 117 note. 
Anue, comparative, 196. 
Anu^iisana-parva, 175, 176. 
Anuyogadvara-sOtra, 61. 
Aphrodite, 118. 

Apollon and Artemis, 50. 

— as lawgiver, 88. 

Appleyard's Kafir Grammar, 285. 
Arabia, Astarte worshipped in soutl 

ern, 117. 

Arabian saints, 232. 
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110-124* 

\rabo.';, 244. 

no, 

Vramazd, Belus and Zeus, 38. 
Vranueaii words in Arabic, 109. 
^ratlls, 193. 

\relia‘ology, human, 249. 
Vrdliauuigadlii, 61. 

Vrdsher, the Zoroastrian, 18. 

\.res, wild boar of, 118. 

Vres and Diomede, 294. 

Dinaiti, 168. 

Irnienian translation of Eusebius, 

36. 

Arnold, Matthew, 27. 

Lrrahiiutn arrahlm, the clement and 
merciful, 215 note. 
iryan languages, 33, 91. 

- religions, 104. 

“ peojdea, earliest civilization 
among, 105. 

- early religion of, J 06-107. 

- sanctuary, common, 124. 

- languages in Europe, 125. 

- religion, common, 144. 

- mythology, 257. ^ 

tryans of Europe, is their religion 
derived from the Yedal 27. 

- the, 104. 

■ separation of the, 104, 107. 

- and Semites, contact of, in Iran, 

123. 

s in Aryan languages, 237. 

1 H, to breathe, 123. 

1 .seending development of the hu¬ 
man race, 249-250. 

^sha, truth, 168. 

Lshtar, 116. 

^shtaroth, 86. 

-ofthe Sidonians, 119. 
ishtoreth or Ashtaroth, 116. 

. - feminine of Ashtar, 116. 

^''“oka, 23. 

I h his inscriptions, 5, 23 note, 
^srvatem, 167 note. 

Msa Tatkara, king of the fifth dy- 
I nasty, 181. 

ps}Tdan worship of Bel or Baal, 114. 
h discoveries, 121. 

^tarte, 116. 


Astarte, the name of Baal, ii6. 

— the Plwenician, 116. 

— known to Greeks and Romans, 

II7. 

— a moon-goddess, 117. 

— worshipped in Southern Arabia, 

117. 

Asu, breath, 123. 

Asura, like Jahveh, 123. 

Atargatis of Strabo, 116. 

At’harban, ti*anslated into P^rsiifti 
under Akbar, 217. 

’Atharathah, the Syrian form of 
Ashtaroth, 116. 

Atharva Veda, 18, 22, 57, 162. 
Atheistic religions, 80. 

Athene, birth of, 49. 

— tlie Dawn, 49. 

— temples of, 149. 

Athenian states, 87. 

Athtar, name of, 117. 

Atman, Sk., 34. 

Atmu, maker of men, 180. 
Attributes of the Deity, 70. 
Auramazda, 165, 168. 

Aurengzeb, 234. 

Australians, Hail and Thunder as 
names among the, 292. 

Avaiki of Mangaians, 255, 258. 
Avatea or Vatea, Noon, 258. 

AvlX:t of Brahmans and Buddhists, 


255- 

A’yat ul-kursf, Abulfazl’s commen¬ 
tary on the, 219. 

Az;ld, free, 228 7 wte. 

Azan, and public prayers, 233. 
Aztecs, religion of the, 66. 


BAAL, 86, 110, 114, 126, 150. 

— feminine form of, 113, 116. 

— or Bel, 114. 

-tars, Baal of Tarsus, 114, 

— -tsidon, Baal of Sidon, 114. 

— -tsur, Baal of Tyre, 114. 

— -zebub at Ekron, 115. 

— male, 115. 

— -berith, at Shechem, 115. 

— -peor, worship of, 115. 

— Shamaylm on Phoenician coins 
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Baal-sham^n of Palmyrenian inscrip¬ 
tions, 115. 

Baalim, ^jr,! 5. 

Baalt, female, 115. 

Baaltis the Phoenician, 115. 

— as a female power, 116. 

— same as Mylitta, 116. 

Babel, 244. 

Bab-il, III. 

Babylon, no. 

— temples of, 149. 

— civilized by Kushite colonists, 244. 
Babylonian religion, 35, 36. 

— inscriptions, no. 

— worship of Bel or Baal, 113- 

— inscriptions, Ishtar of the, 116. 

— and Accadian researches, 121- 

122. 

— discoveries, 121. 

— civilization is Egyptian, 244. 
Bactra, Balkh, 166, 

Bactrus, 166. I 

Baditonl, the orthodox, 187. 

— author of the Muntakhab, 209. 

— his translation of the History of 

Kashmir, 218. 

— his opinion of Abulfazl, 218. 

— and the ’XJlanuis, 221. 

Bagirmi dialect, 239. 

Bairat inscriptions, 23 note. 

Bait Ghnmdan or Venus, 117. 

Balkh, Bactra, 166. 

Banier, Ahh 6 , his view of the iri;a- 
tional in mythology, 288. 

Bantu dialects, 98. 

— tribes, 182. 

— family of languages the aboriginal 

nucleus of African speech, 239. 

— and Hamitic families, grammati¬ 

cal features of, 240. 

— derived from Hamitic and Semitic 

contact, 240. 

— no gender in, 240. 

Barca dialect, 239. 

Bari dialect, 239. 

■^^irsamns, 115 note. 

— mentioned by Moses of Chorene, 

115 7 iote. 

Barth, Dr., taken as a god by the 
Eulahs, 294. 


Basedow, on religious tolerance, | 
note, 

Basutos, Cathcart’s battle with tie 

183. 

Beelsamen of Philo, 115. 

'Be good, my boy,’ 154. 

Behistdn inscriptions, 121. 

— mountain records of, 165. 

Beja dialects, 239. 

Bejas, 242. 

Bel or Baal, 114. 

— the god, 122, 266. 

Belief in a supreme spirit in i 
Turanian nations, 129. 

Bel us, 38. 

— Zeus and Aramazd, 38. 

•— god of the Babylonians, 205. 
Berber dialect, 98. 

— tribes, 242. 

Berosus, 35, 36. 

Beth-el, iii. 

Betit Um-Uruk, 37 note. 
Bhagavat, 267. 
Bhagavata-Purana, 256. 

Bhotiya speech, 95. 

Bible, number of letters in, 60. 

— stories told in Polynesia, 254 
Biltu, the Assyrian, 115. 

Bir Bar, 224, 230, 232, 234. 

— on the worship of the sun, 23 
Bishn, 227. 

Bishop of Gloucester on the Scic 
of Beligion, 8 note. 
Bismillah etc., the formula, 230. 
Bleek, Dr., on African langua 
40, 42, 182. 

Blochmann, translation of the 
i Akbari, 109. 

Blue Nile, 243. 

Body, 90. ^ 

Bog, Russian 'god,’ 132 note. 
Bombay, Parsis of, 165. 

Bone, meaning of in Hebrew, 3. 
— in Sanskrit, 34. 

Bongo dialect, 239. 

Book religions, 52, 53. 

Boone, Bishop, 261. 

Bopp, 10, 147. 

— Comparative Grammar, 17. 
Bounty, mutineers of the, 254. 
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[nirnouf, 27, 28. 

|^)vin^^ on the Khoi-khoi religion, 

I 2S1. 

bchycephalic tribes, 238. 
rahma, 227. 

r;ihiaa>ja period, Rig-Veda finished 
before the, 161. 
rahma?ias, 57, 258. 

’alimanism, 53. 
true, 174. 
ahiiiaiis, 9, 27. 
religious books of, 9. 
their view of fire, 164 note. 

I ahiiiins at Akbar’s court, 226, 
227. 

idges, 105. 

in the Himalaya, 250 note. 
jridgman, Dr., 261. 
jrutus, Britons descended from, 46. 
uddha, 18, 22, 72, 73, 79, 148, 
152. i^> 9 - 

' religion of, 18, 59* 

• never mentioned at Akbar’s con¬ 
ferences, 18. 

- teaching of, 190. 
uldhism, 29, 53, 55. 
in China, 63. 
among Tviranians, 129. 
expelled the Buriate deities, 
135 note. 

and Christianity, 169. 
denies a supreme Deity, 171* 
ddhist canon, in difierent lan¬ 
guages, 18. 

miracles forbidden in the, 21. 

legends full of absurdities, 21. 

canon, 60. 

in (diina, 63. 

paraVdes, 172. 

sermon, a, 172. 

nieichant and his young son, 173- 
» 75 . 

'‘•hlhists, 9, 27. 

' canon of the, 18, 22. 

- history of the, 22. 

^ga, supreme god of the Tungusic 
tribes, 132. 

i 'ilak Museum, hymn to Ainon in 
the, 179. 

ulloin dialect, 239. 


Bunsen, 147. 

— God in History, t66. 

Buriates, 135 note. 

— their idols, 135 note. 

— displaced by Buddhism, 135 note. 
Burmese, Buddhist canon in, 18. 
Burnaburias, the Accadian king, 

122. 

Bushman dialect, 98. 

— language, 239. 

— roots in, 274. 

— numerals in, 274. 

Bushmen, Bosjesmen, 238, 273. 

— despised by the Hottentots, 273-. 

— tribes, mutually unintelligible, 

274. 

Byblus, III. 

(^ABAhIs, lamp of the, 218. 
(^’ahabah, reviled by Yazidf, 224. 
Callaway, Bishop, 41 note^ 42-44> 
65 notej 182. 

— his story of tlie Zulu lad, 183. 
Calneh, 244. 

^amad, the eternal, 215 note. 

Can and Ken, 12. 

Canaanites, sons of Kush, 243. 
Candelabra, found at Malta, dedi¬ 
cated to Baal, 114. 

Canny, i 2. 

Canonical books, not to be trusted 
implicitly, 24. 

— books, 53, 

— books, nations without, 63, 64. 
Cape Negroes, 239. 

Capitol, the, 106. 

Carriages, 105. 

Carthage, worship of Moloch at, 
117. 

C'aste, system of, 21. 

Castren, the traveller, 130. 

— on the 'Ikingusic and Samoyede 

tribes, 132. 

— his derivation of Jumala, 133. 

— on Finnish mythology, 133, 140^ 

— and Samoyede woman, 133. 

— on Samoyede deities, 139. 

— on the Altaic view of death, 141. 
Categories of the understanding, 15. 
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Cathayans or Chinese, 132 note. 
Cathcart’s battle with tSie BaButos, 

i8i. 

Centres of religion, three ancient, 
144. 

— of language, three ancient, 144. 
Chaldeans, history of, by Berasus, 

35 - 

— of Babylon, 244. 

— called Kephenes, 244. 
tjhaflmers, Dr., 261. 

— his letter on the Chinese word 

for God, 269. 

Chandaghatu, god of the chase, 
135 no^e. 

Channing on Creeds, 52 nofe. 
Charlemagne, 105. 

Chemosh, the people of, 86. 

— of the Moabites, 119. 

Chepera, 17s* 

Ciiepra, 180. 

(Childhood of the world, 204. 
(diildren, their religion often ir¬ 
reverent, 192. 

Chimalpopoca MS., 256. 

China, religion in, 91. 

— worship of powers of nature in, 

127. 

— worship of the spirits of the de¬ 

parted in, 127. 

— two powers recognised in, 127. 

— spirit of heaven in, 127. 

— spirit of earth in, i 28. 

—— Bmperor of, called Sou of Heaven, 
136. 

— ceremonial of, 143. 

— missionaries in, 261. 

Chinese, 18, 91-96, 125. 

— Buddhist canon in, 18. 

_convergence of North and South 

Turanian towards, 125, 

— and other Turanian languages, 

coincidences between, 127. 

— historians on the Turanians, 

131- 

vqj- a monosyllabic language, 135. 

— Tien, the counterpart of Altaic 

Juinala, 135. 

— traces of in Turanian dialects, 

?35- 


Chinese and North Turanian 
name for deity, 136. | 

— minor spirits in, 138, 139, ij 

nole. 

— name for God, 260 sq. 

Christ, 79. 

— invoked at the court of AkU 

230. 

Christianity, 28, 29, 53, 55. 

— and Judaism, 29. 

— among Turanians, 130- 

— its real place in the world’s lii 

tory, 148. 

— and Buddhism, 1 7 f • 

— coincidences between, i7^« 

— Akbar’s belief in, 229. 
Christians, 17, 27. 

Xpvaea, 49. 

Classification, the foundation of 
science, 68. 

— of religums, 68. 

* Classify and understand,’ 68. 
Colebrooke, 27. 

Colenso, Bishop, 182. 

Common Aryan words, 105, 106. 

— llomance words, 105. 

— Semitic words, 109. 
Commonwealth, the, 88. 
Comparative philologists, discovei 

made by, i. 

— philology, examination in, in ' 

ford, 3 note. 

— philology, study of, on the co 

nent, 3. 

— method, 9. 

— applied to languages, 10. 

— religion, 12.^^ 

— philology, 10. 

— chairs ot^ 2. 

— lectures on, 3. 

— knowledge of Sanskrit necess 

for, 3. 

— examinations in, 3 note. 

— theology, 16, 29, 74, 146. 

— not possible formerly, i7» 

— study of religions a necess 

—• mythologists, 32. 

— grammar of Semitic nati' 

108. 
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feiuirative History of Ancient Re- 
li,.i„ns, Tide’s, 121. 
uivtlidoKJ ai'd pliildogy, narrow 
iicia of, 276,277. 

.parison, what is gamed by, 9, 


Lrete and abstract ideas m 
I Aryan mythology, 257. 

LfiiciaTis have no image of bnang- 


U’, 128 note. 

9, 19 ’ 


55. 79, 92. 148. 


1^2. 

hi,‘views of Tien, 129. 
thf alarum of the worltl, i 29. 
writings of, 1 76. 
tic dialect, 239. 
iiylus of riato, 147. 
ation, 39. 

of man, 33. o « 

V.tihvlonian account ot, 37, 3 >, 4 ^- 
man, Herero idea of, 43 
c,r woman, I’opul Vuh, 46 
tin*, in the Chinuilpopoca Mh., 
256. 

^ ■‘h, 52 note. 

liat are, 52 wo/c. 

t\ worship of Moloch at, 117 - 
ical scholarship, rules of, 19. 
icism of Practical Keason, 15. 
c depth, 210 note. 
int‘8, 210. 

213. 

; sni, 2 20, 228. 

iiiiinnittoo, you are a God, 193. 

! uifunn al[)habets derived Iroin 
I'igvptian hieroglyphics, 244. 
uiing, 12. ^ 

rtiiKS, E., 236. 


rus, 165. 


^P.lSTAN, the, 209, 234, 234 note. 
iiivncation of Christ in the, 230, 
2 note. 

icldbi, fear, Aramaic name for 
God, 113. 

Mna, Skt., 106 note, 
nnara dialect, 98. 
miascius, the llinus of, 118. 
imkina, 38 note. 
pikali dialect, 239. 


Dante’s views of biblical language. 

Dapper^ on Du Jch names at the 

Cape, 273. 

Darius, 165. 

Darwin, 97. 

Daughter, eldest, among the Khoi- 
khoi, 274. 

David, 155. 

Dead, words of the, on Egyptian ^ 
monuments, 182. ^ • 

Death, Eiimish and Altaic view of, 

141* . P . 

Deathless spirits, belief in, T 43 - 
Debl, the Brahmin at Akbar 8 court, 
227. 

Do Brosscs, 251. 

Defining the indefinite, 202. 

Delias, lOb. 

Deism, 71. _ , . 

Deities, how so called, arose in the 
ancient world, 140. 

Deity, attril)utcs of the, 70. 

— unity of the, 70. 

I — personality of the, 70- 
I — names of the, 92. n 

_mimes of, common to all the 

JSemitic families, ITO-119. 

_ pame name for in Chinese and 

N ortli Turanian, 137. 

— new names sought for the, 203. 

— manifold names of, 266. 

Deluge, legend of, in Polynesia, 256. 
_ Hindu and Jewish account ot, 

256. 

Democritus, 173 
l)eiidera, loi. 

Departed spirits, mischievous, 142. 

J )e])endance, feeling of, in man, 198. 
Derivative suffixes in Turanian lan¬ 
guages, 135. r l. 

Descending development of the hu¬ 
man race, 249, 250. 

Deukalion, 47, 4^* 

Deus, deva-div, 265. 

Devas, the, 50, 168. 

Development, 9^' 

Dhammapada, 169. 

Dharma, the, 22. 

Dialectic growth and decay, 201. 
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Dialectic life of religion, 201. 

— growth, 241. 

Dialects of Africa, 239. 

— of savage tribes difficult to under¬ 

stand, 278. 

Dialogi Creaturarum, 173 note. 
Diderot, 70. 

Dieu, the Supreme Being, 296. 
Dinka dialect, 239. 

Diodorus Siculus, 88. 

• Diversions of Purley, of Horne Tooke, 

. .^47* . 

Divide et iinpera, 68. 

Divine, sense of the, 15. 

— first intimation of the, under the 

name sky, 137, 

— names in Southern and Northern 

Turanian dialects, 137. 

— education of the human race, 

151- 

Divinite, French, and Dyaus, Sans¬ 
krit, 137. 

Dodoiia, oaks of, 50, 106. 
Dolichocephalic tribes, 238. 

Dom, SI., 106 note. 

SufjLos, 106 note. 

Domus, 106 note. 

Doric (lialect, 85. 

— and Ionic, 201. 

Doros, ancestor of Dorians, 47. 

Druj, falsehood, 168. 

Druses, 64 note. 

Dsaiagachi, or Chief Creator of 
Fortune, 135 note. 

— or Tengri, a Buddhist divinity, 

135 7 iote. 

Dualistic religions, 80. 

Dutch at the Cape, 273, 

Duty, sense of, 15. 

Dyaus, 106, 107. 

— pitar, 107, 1 26. 

Dyaus and divinite, 137- 

— the bright sky, 296. 

— and Varuwa, 203. 

— Zeus, Jupiter, Tyr, 50. 

-EA, 38 note. 

East coast of Africa, 182. 

East and West, languages of, differ, 

31. 


Edkins, Chinese scholar, 96, 25 
Efik dialect, 239. 

Egypt, ancient language of, 98, 

— religion of, 65, 99, 102. 

— temples of, 149. 

— rich mine for the student of 

ligions, 182. 

Egyptian Maat, 100. 

— pantheon, the, 102. 

— dialect, extinct, 239. 
Egyptians, ancient, 177. 

— religion of the, 205. 

Ekron, worship of Baal at, 11; 
El, no. III, 126. 

— the Strong, 11 o. 

— and Kronos, in. 

— Eloeiin, 112. 

El Elyon, priest of, 118. 

El, presiding deity of the plane 
turn, 111 note. 

— from dl, the strong one, 113 

— son of Eliun, 118. 

— invoked by all the Semitic r 

124. 

— same in Babylon and Pales 

135- 

Elim, son of El, 112 note. 
Eliun, in. 

— father of El, 118. 

— same as Ilinus, 118. 

Eloah, 112. 

— plural in form singular in 1: 

ing, 11 2. 

— or 11 ah, origin of, 112. 

— or Hall, from alah, to be agi' 

113- 

— only used by poets, 113 rioi 
Elob, for Elohim, 282. 

I Elohim, 11 2, 
j El-Shaddai, 123. 

I Elyon, the Highest, 118. 

— same as Eliun, 118. 
Emelgelji, deity of herds, 135 
Eos and Tithonos, 253. 
Equator, 239. 

Erech, 244. 

Errors, as disease, 7. 

— to be studied, 8. 
Eshmunazar, inscription of, i 

; Essentia generalis, 140. 
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t-onian, 96, 133 * 
lal iHinislnnent, 229. 
al and physical elements in 
he same Deity, 160. 

>pian or Kusliitic languages, 

2 39 - 

ic period, 83. 

ologists, their system of classi¬ 
fication, 82. 
ndcrn, 84. 

08, what makes an, 84. 
iiologies, 10, II. 
in, Hebrew, 34. 

'iiieros, his view of the irra¬ 
tional in mythology, 288. 

►peans are Aryan in language, 

emitic in religion, 125. 
d)ius, clironicle of, 36. 

(Ivi), Polynesian tradition of, 

254- 

8 in all religions, 191. 

I dialect, 239. 

Ited, the, 92.^ 

, meaning of in Arabic, 34. 
Lir-ved.a, 24. 


1 Finnish and Esthonian mythology, 

67. / 

I Finnish, 96. 

— epics, 432. 

_mythology, ("astr^n on, 133, 140* 

Finns, 125, 129. 

— haltia or spirits, 140. 

Fire, how viewed by the Brahmans, 
164 note. ^ 

Fire-worshippers at Akbar s court, • 


23 V . 

Five King, the, 55 > 

Fleischer, Prof., 112. 

Flux and reflux of human thougnt 
acting on religion, 197* 

Fo, religion of, 62. 

Form and Matter, 92. 

Four Shu, the, 55 > ^^2. 

Francisco Enriques, 229 note. 
French, Spanish and Italian, words 
common to, 105. 

Fu9i'i9, the, 228 note. 

— ulhikam, 228. 

Fula dialect, 239. . 

Fulahs, took Dr. Barth as their god 
Fete, 294. . 

Funeral monuments, Egyptian, 102. 


TIATIES or agilities of the 
mind, 16 note. 

Liltas, 16 note. 

iilty, facultas, 16 note. 

;h, faculty of, 14. 
ih, 104. 

li, brother of Abulfazl, 187. 
d’s confession of faith, 187-189. 
Bslia dialect, 239.^ 
lily, the, 88. 

hullah, 217, 233, 234, 2^^ note. 
issistants of, 217 note, 
i stanch Shi’ah, 233. 
uinine forms of Allah and Baal, 

*15. 

marked by a suffix, 240. 
nando Po, dialect, 239. 
ishism, 250, 251, 259. 
ian dialects, 278. 
land, mythology of, 132. 
nic speech, 95. 
tribes, 130. 


( 7 ATN scriptures, 61. 

(Fainas, c.anon of the, 60. 

—• and Bauddhas, 61. 

— SCltras, 61. 

Gall/i dialect, 98, 239. 

Gangildhar, 217. 

Gangetic, 125. 

Gardiner, Captain, on Zulu reli¬ 
gion, 43 - 

Gath a dialect, 22. 

I Gauiib or Gaunab, the devil, 282, ^ 
i Gaubib, Ids rendering of Shang-ti, 

I Gaunab, foe of Tsui-goab, 286, 

! 2 96. 

i — the destroyer, 296. 

I Genesis, creation of man, 206. 

' Genetic relationship of languages,.#- 
1 9 *^* 

Genius of a people, 87. 

. Gens, the, 88, 89. 
j Geoffrey of Monmouth, 4O. 
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Georgius the Syncellus, 36. 

Gerard Douw, 237. ' 

Germa^ pliilosophbrs, their specu¬ 
lations, 83. 

— High and Low, 20 r. 

Germany, forests of, 106. 

Gihon, the, 244. 

Gill’s Myths and Songs from the 
South Pacific, 248, 259. 
r\avfccb 7 ri^, 49, 

• GUssology, 147. 

( 7 ,iataputra, 6r?Iatriputra, or Gnki\~ 
putra, 61. 

Gnosticism, 64 note. 

Goa missionaries, their visit to Ak- 
bar, 213 7 iotc. 

Goab-goa, to walk, 295. 

— tile ilay, 295. 

God in History, 92. 

— in Nature, 93. 

God, word for in Zulu, 44 note. 

— Zeus and deus, 197, 198. 

— Chinese name for, 260 sq. 
Goethe’s saying on languages, 12. 

— paradox, 12. 

Good and evil, 92. 

■— battle between, 169. 

Good in ancient religions, 154. 
Gospel of the infancy of Christ, 
21 2 note. 

Grammaire generale, 71. 

Grammar, a conventional agree¬ 
ment, 10. 

Granth, the, 59. 

Great Tmdm Hanifah, 223. 

Great Name, the, 2 1 5 note. 

Greece, triumphs of, 149. 

Greek people^ 85. 

Greek, 104, 124. 

— and Sanskrit, coincidences be¬ 

tween, 127. 

— and l\oman writers, exalted sen¬ 

timents of, 177. 

— Latin, Sanskrit, doubtful mean¬ 
ing of many words, 278, 
Grimm, Jacob, on High and Low 
dialects, 10, 147, 201. 

Growth and decay, dialectic, 201. 
Gurjis, 235. 

Gurub, thunder, from gu, 297. 


Guyard, M., on the Sumeriai 
xVccadian gods, 12 2. 


HABESH, 242. 

Habobe tribe, 284. 

— name, 286. 

Hades of Mangaia, 255. 

— Tahitian name for, 255. 

— New Zealand name for, 255. 
Hadis or tradition, 220. 

Hackel, 238. 

ha-El, III. 

Hahn, Dr., 98, 182, 245. 

— on South African tribes, 27-;, 

— conversation with an old Nai 

qua, 283. 

— value of his book to schol 

297. 

Ililji Ibrdhim of Sirhind, 217, 
note. 

— his views of marriage, 223. 
Hakim Abulfath, 224. 

— Hurmtyun, 224. 

Hakims, 213. 

Hallelu-jah, 120. 

TIaltia, among the Finns, 140, 
Haltia, tadebejo. Shin, the gcui 
140. 

Hamitic zone of African languai 
2 . 39 - 

— akin to Africa, 239. 

— family, 240. 

— and Bantu families, 240. 
Hammurabi, the Accadian V2 

122. 

Haribans, or life of Krishna, 21 
Harvey Islantfers, 253. 

Haug, Prof., translation of J 
Yayua, 166, 167. 

Ilausa dialect, 239. 

— language, 241. 

— really Hamitic, 241. 

Hawai’i, name for Hades in Ti 

tian, 255. 

Hawaiki, Hades in New Zeala> 
255 - 

Heaven and earth, 92. 

— as the father and mother of 

things, 128. 
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[eaveri'Eather, 107. 

-Spirit of, in*China, 127. 
i-Spirit, worship of, 143. 

L ill Chinese, 271. 
liel'i-aic, no. 

if threw, the original language, lo. 
I- allied to Arabic, Syriac, and 
Babylonian, ii, 124. 

— Phoenician, coincidences between, 

127. 

iegel, on religion and states, 87, 
147. 

— Schelling, 87 note. 
deliopolis, 101, 

■“ house of the obelisk, 180. 

)Kios or tJA-os, 115 note. 
lellanicus, 244. 

Ifellen, ancestor of the Greeks, 47. 
Hellenes, 46. 

Hellenic people, 85. 

Helmholtz, 236. 

Heiiisterhuys, 17. 
lenotheistic religions, 80. 
lephaestos, 49. 

— the young sun, 49. 

[lerero dialect, 45 710fe, 239. 

— fable of creation, 45 note. 
llennos as lawgiver, 88. 

— of Harris, 147. 

Herodotus, his mention of Alilat, 
113, 113 note. 

~ 244. 

Hesiod, 193. 

He.slia, as lawgiver, 88, 89. 
flilibcrt Lectures, M. M.’s, 266. 
Hieratic texts, 177. 

Hieroglyphic texj-s, 177. 

Higli dialects, the language of men, 
201. 

High and low dialects in religion, 
201. 

fligh roads, 105. 

Highest God, same name for in 
India, Greece, etc., 106, 
Himalayas, 106, 

Himyaritic inscriptions, m. 

— name of Athtar, 117. 

Hindu convert, words of a, 194. 
Hinduism, 25, 26, 231. 

Hindu Kush, 166. 


i27 

Hinnoin, valley of, 117. 

Horn, Akl^ar celebrates the, 231. 
Homer, 27, 33^ 107. 

— and Hesiod, 63. 

Homerkai, 37 note. 

Hormuzd, same as Khormuzda or 
Tengri, 135 710te. 

Horpa, the, 138 note. 

HoruS, 102, 180. 

Hotra-iva, 159 note. 

Hottentot dialect, 98. , > 

— language, 239. 

— and the Kushites, 242. 

— or Hiittentiit race, 273. 

— mythology, 273. 

— or Khoi-khoi, 273. 

— their contempt for the Bushmen, 

273. 

— mythology, Sparnian on, 277. 

— dialects, 278. 

— myths, are solar, 280. 

— Iiulra or Zeus, 283. 

Hottentots, 238. 

— and Bushmen, 238. 

— and Papuas, divergence of their 

grammars, 238. 

House, the, 88. 

House, same word for in several 
Aryan languages, 105. 

Hi'i, or He, 215 note. 
lliibsclimann, emendations on a 
hymn of the Ya9na, 167. 
Huttentiith, 273. 

Human archaeology, 249. 

— sacrifices, 249. 

— personality, the primary element 

in mythology, 290. 

Humboldt, 10, 147* 

Hungarian, 96. • 

Huns, religion of the, 131. 

— Hiongnu in Chinese, 131. 

— their title for leader, 136. 

— or Hiongnu, killed their prison¬ 

ers, 142, 

Hyksos, Kushites from Arabia, 
245. 

Hymns among the Khoi-khoi, -4582, 
283. 

I, meaning God in Accadian, 120, 
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I, how pronounced in Assyrian, 120. 

labe, 119 note. 

lau, 122, 123. 

lao, as l^giver, 88. 

I AO, mentioned by Lydus, 119. 

Ibo dialect, 239. 

Idioticon Hamburgense, 2^3. 

ILih, Arabic, 112. 

Ilah, male, 115. 

Ilinus of Damascius, 118. 

IVu, Qod, III. 

Irn.'im Millik, 222. 

— on Mutdh marriages, 223. 

— his Muwatta, 222. 

— Slwlfi’i, 223. 

Imperial Dictionary of Kjinghee, 
128. 

Impersonal powers always a later 
conception than personal, 290. 
Tna (moon) in Mangara, 255. 

Incas, religion of the, 67. 

Incidents of the moment, names 
among the Karens taken from, 
292. 

India, Greece, etc., same name for 
Highest God, 106. 

Indra, 81, 285. 

— Ilormnzd, Khormiizda, and Ten¬ 

gri identified with, 135 note. 

— called Vi.vvakarman, 162. 

Infancy of Christ, gospel of the, 

212 note. 

Infinite and Indefinite, 14 7 iote. 
Infinite, the, 12, 13, 14 note, 15. 

— faculty of, 14, 16. 

sky as a name for the, 199. 
Inhambane, word for God in, 44 
note. 

Ionic dialect, 85.* 

— and Doric, 201. 

Iran, contact of Aryans and Semites 
in, 123. 

Irenanis on the imperfection of early | 
religions, 153. 

Irrational element in mythology, 
287, 288. 

— element in mythology a matter 

of fact, 2$8. 

Irrational element in mythology, 
inevitable, 288. 


Ishtar, the Queen of heaven, 115 ; 
Isis, TOI. 

Italian, French, Spanish, wor 
common to, 105. 

Itoga or Natagai, 132. 

Itongo, 43. 

Itongo, the Spirit, 185. 


JACOB, his struggle, 200, 294. 
Jacolliot^s Bible dans I’lnde, 24.2 
Jaeschke, Tibetan-English Dictio 
ary, 138 note. 

Jah or Jehovah, 119. 

Jalijfngfr, 209, 229 7 iote., 234. 

J aim, I 20. 

— a Syrian word, 120. 

— an old Assyrian god, 120. 
Jahveh, Jehovah, 119. 

— Prof. Kuenen on the word, 12 

123. 

— a derivative of to he, 123. 

— almost the same as the Vedi* 

Asura, 123, and Zend Ahim 
123. 

Japhetic family, 240. 

Jawbone, the, used by Maui, 254. 
Jehovah, no, in, 123. 

— worship of, 86. 

— or Jahveh, 119. 

Jeremiah, his mention of the Queen 
of heaven, 117. 

Jews, 17, 27, 86. 

— language of the, 86. 

Jhula, 250, 250 note. 

Jin Kwei, ancestral spirits, 138, 
139, 139 7 tote. 

Jins, angels, 232. 

Jochebed, 123. 

Jogls, 213. 

Joshua, 75. 

— his address at Shechem, 76. 
Jovi-s, 106. 

Judaism and Christianity, 29. 

J uma, or N um, 132. 

— thunder, 133. 

Jumala, of Finnish mythology, 132, 
133 - 

— from Juma, 133. 

Jumala, deity of the sky, 133, 
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umala, deity of the sea, 133. 

- air, 134. 

- and Tien, 134. 

upiter, 50, 107, 150, 266, 285. 

- same in India and Italy, 135. 


{ ABID, 59. 
alir dialect, 98* 
tribes and languages, 98, 99, 
or Biintii tribes, 238. 
dialects, 239, 

- belief in a Supreme Being, 277, 
278, 

bifirs, Negroes, and Polynesians, 
ancestor worship aniong, 40. 
kalev.’Cla, the epic poem, 134. 
uili, worship of, 190. 
ialpa-Sfttra, 6r. 

- sutras, five, 61. 
bimhs, on Eloah, 112. 
ianaap, the devil, 282. 

*'Dn/alas, 171. 

iiighee, Imperial dictionary of, 

128. 

injur and Tanjur, 60. 
ant, 15, 

('riticism of Pure Keason, 15. 

■ — Practical Keason, 15. 
aiinri dialect, 239. 
arens, names among, taken from 
incidents of the moment, 292. 
.aslnnfr, history of, translated into 
Persian, 218, 
iassiopeia, 244. 

<antantowwit, 48 noie. 

'^efa, Phfjenician^ sailors of .the 
Mediterranean, 244. 
udskamina, the, 98. 
and can, 12. 

\cf)heis, or Ethiopia, 244. 

Kt-phenes of Babylon, 244. 

K( pheus or Pheenix, 244. 

K-eshub Chunder Hen, 4, 5. 

A //edas, six, 61. 

Khoi-bhoi, 274. 

^ and Ha, originally the same race, 

‘ 

tribes understand each other, 

^73. 


Khoi'khoi, grammatical forms, 274. 

— niimenals in, 274, 

— eldest daughter among, 274. 

— daily life of the, 275. • 

— religion, 279, 280, 281. 

— name for God, 280. 

— missionaries doubted their having 

a religion, 2So. 

— their hymns, 282, 283. 
Khormuzda, identified with Persian 

Hormuzd, 135 note, * • 

Kidiri-bel-mat:xti, name of Accadian 
king, 122. 

Ki-hidn, word for God in, 44 note. 
Kikamba, word for God in, 44 note. 
Kimtu-rapastu, the Accadian king, 
122. 

King, in Hk. Lat., Tent., and Celt,, 
106. 

King, the, 92, 

King, above, Zulu belief in, 184, 
185. 

Kings, 105. 

Kinika, word for God in, 44 note. 
Ki-pokdino, name for God in, 45 
note. 

Kishn, 227. 

Kishnjdshi, the, 217. 

Kissians, country of the, 244. 
Kisuahdli dialect, 98. 

Ki-suaheli, word for God in, 44 note. 
Ki-sudheli dialect of Mombas, namo 
for God in, 44 note. 

Kolb, Peter, on Khoi-khoi religion, 
280-2S1. 

Kongo dialect, 98, 

Konjara dialect, 239. 

Koran, 18. 

— Allah in the, 113? 

Kordofan, ;nany dialects about, 

241. 

— Nubian tribes near, 242. 

Kronos and El, 111. 

— Kroriioi, 112. 

Kru dialect, 239. 

Kuenen, ITof,, on Eloah, 113 note, 

— on the word Jahveh, 122, 123* 
Kush (Ethio2)ia), 244. 

Kushites, Kush or Kish, 243. 
Kushites, came from Asia, 243, 
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Kushites, real ancestors of the Phoe¬ 
nicians, 245. ' 

— civilizg Babylonia', 244. 

Kushitic or Ethiopian languages, 

239 - 

LAf the place, 133. 

Ijahontaine, on Manito, 195. 
Langlois, translation of hymn to 
Vi.svakarinan, 164 note. 
Canguage, revealed, 10. 

— work of human mind, 11. 

— religion and nationality, 82. 

■— and religion make a people, 85. 

— natural growth of, 96. 

— of Europeans is Aryan, 125. 

— and religion, natural connexion 

between, 144. 

— three ancient centres of, 144. 

— derived from the senses, 199. 

— of religion, high and low dialects 

in, 201. 

— divided into ico families, 238. 

—• its influence on thought, 252. 

— influence of on Mangaian le¬ 

gends, 257. 

Languages, order and wisdom in all, 
10. 

— without grammatical gender, 40. 

— sex-denoting, 40, 41. 

— and nations, 83. 

Aaos, Ad(s, 48. 

Laotse, 9, 19, 55. 62, 148, 

— teachings of, 176, 177. 
Lapponian, 96. 

Lapps, 125, 129, 133. 

— and Finns, their idea of the de¬ 

parted, 141. 

Tiassen, 27. 

Lat, root of, Idh, not alh, 1 14 note. 

— purer and older than Hat, 114 

note. 

Latin, 105, 124. 

Law, 104. 

— derived from religion, 88. 

L^ws, 105. 

Legge, Professor, 261. 

— his use of Shang-ti, 261, 262, 

264, 268, 272. 

Leibniz, 15. 


Lennep, 17. 

Leiiormant, 37 note^ 38 note. 

Leo the Great, on Divine dispeasa] 
tions, 152-153. 

Le Page Kenouf’s Hibbert Lecture 
icx), 102 note^ 103 note. 
Lepsius, 236. 

Libyan dialects, 239. 

Lichtenstein on the Khosa Kafir 

277. 

Light and sky, 107. 

Lllawatf, Hindu work on arithmeti 
218. 

Literal sense forced on the Law ar 
Prophets, 206. 

Livre des Sauvages, 67. 

Lloyd, Miss, 245. 

Logone dialect, 239. 

Lohitic, 125. 
liongobardi, 261. 

Lord’s Pr.ayer, the, 107, 

Low dialects, the language of womea 
and children, 201. 

Lydus, mentions lAO, 119. 

Lykurges, 88. 

MABA dialect, 239. 

Madagascar, 103. 

Magadhl, 6r. 

Mnhabharata, 58, 175. 
Mahabhilrat, l^ersian translation 0 
the, under Akbar, 217. 
Mah;ldev, 227. 

Maluim.'if, 227. 

Mahuvira, 61. 

Mahdi, or innovator, 219. 
Mahometans pli^ndered by Ak 1 )aJ 
214 note. 

Maine, 8ir U., on Manu, 88. 
Makhdum ul inulk, 219, 223, 232. 
Mahma, word for God in, 44 note. 
Malaic speech, 95. 

— language, 125. 

Malana Slulh Muhammed of Shiih^ 
bdd, 218. 

Malta, candelabra dedicated to BaJ 
found at, 114. 

Man, creation of, 206. 

— the first legend of in Mangaia, 25! 
Mandaeans, 64 note. 
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Mundshu, 96. 

Maiidshus, 126, 129. 

Maiigaia, 248, 253, 253 note, 

— Ka, the Sun God in, 255. 

— Ilia (moon) in, 255. 

— legend of the Universe in, 258. 

— traditions of, 259,^ ^ 

— Jewish and Christian legends, 

coincidences between, 254. 
Manicluean writings, 64 note. 

Manit, highest good, 196. ^ ^ 

J^lanito, Manitdog, Supreme Spirit, 

^ 95 - 

— L hontaine on, 195. 

_an abstract concept, 196. 

— meaning of, 196. 

Manittdwock, they are Gods, 193. 
Mankind divided into twelve races, 

238. 

Maim, 21, 105. 

Marcaja, Armenian, 37. 

Marco Polo,on the Mongols,! 31 note. 
Mardak, the god, 122. 

Mariette, 102. 

Marriage, 89. 

Mars, Maruts changed into, 255. 
Maru, in Polynesia, 255. 

Maruts, storm^gods, 255. 

Matangl and Ananda, 171. 

Matteo Kicci, 261. 

Maui, the solar hero, 254. 

Maiilana ’Abdul Gadir of Badaon, 
217. 

— Shin', 218. 

— Jahlluddln of Multan, Qazi of 

the realm, 223. 

IVIaxiins of Aim 181. 

^Nlazda, 168, 

Medhurst, Dr., 261. 

— rendering of Shang-ti, 266. 
ISIehura, I'jS. 

Mekka, temple of, 80. 

Mekkah, 113. 

Melanesian savages, faith of, 19. 
Melchizedek, 118. 

Melech, or Moloch, Ii 7 - 
Melkarth, Baal of Tyre, 114. 
Memphis, loi. 

Men, high dialects the language of, 
201. 


Menander, his account of the Turks, 

Mesha, inscription of, 122. 
Mesopotamia, 244. * 

Metaphors, ancient religion made 
up of, 196. 

Mexico, 103. 

— feast of Hiiitzil-pochtli in, 206. 

— Spaniards in, 293. 

Meyer, A. B., on the Papuas, 238. 
Milcom, god of the Ammonites, -117, 
119. 

Milinda Pragma, 73. 

Minos, 88. ^ . 

Mir Uatshl, killed for introducing 
religious innovations, 219. 

Mlrz.l ’Aziz Ivokah, 219* ^ 
Misinterpretation of ancient lan¬ 
guage, 32. r ‘ 

Missionaries, ignorance 01, 194* 

— to the Kcd Indians, 195. 

Mitra, 158. 

Mlungu, name for God, 44 note. 
Mnevis, 88. 

Moabite stone, the, 116. 

I Moabites, language of the, 86. 
Molfat, Dr., 282. 

— on Tsiii-goab, 285. 

Mohammed, 9, 20, 7 ^, 79 » ^ 4 ^* 

— worked no miracles, 20. 

El Fasl, 112. 

— destroys the temple of T’aif, 113* 

I Mohammedanism, . 33 - 

— books on, 56 note. 

— among Turanians, 13*^* 
MoheshMahaiiand, 217. 

Mohsan E:ini, author of the Da- 
bistan, 234. 

Moloch, worsliif^of, 190. 

— worshipped at Carthage, etc., 117. 
Mommsen, 236. 

Mongolian, 96. 

— Buddhist canon in, 18. 
Mongolians, 123, 129. 

Mongolic H})eecli, 95. 

-—tribes, 130. 

Mongols of Marco Polo’s tiiAe, 131 
note, 132 - 

Monotheism of Semitic nations, 93. 
Monotheistic religions, 80. 
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Moon in Mangaia, 255. 

Morungo or Murungo, name for god, 
44 note. 

Mosaism, 

Moses, 27, 88, 109, 148. 

Moses uses Jahveh instead of El- 
Shaddai, 123. 

Moulge, the god, 122. 

Mu9tafa, 233. 

Muliammed, 233. 

— 233. 

Mu’lniyyah sect, 220. 

Muir, ]Jr., translation of hymn to 
Vi.yvakarman, 164 note. 

— statistics on Vedic literature, 

247. 

Mujtahid Tbn Ahf Thalia, 222. 
Mukuru, name for God, 45 note. 
MCvla-shtras, four, 61. 

Mulingo or Mulflko, name for g(Kl, 
44 note. 

Mullas, the, their pride, 219. 

Muller, Friedrich, 238. 

Mulungu, god in Ki-hidu, 44 note. 
Mulungulu, God in Inhambane, 44 
note. 

Miintakhal), the, 209. 

— Badiioni, author of tlie, 209, 
Mnr.ld, Prince, 229, 229 note. 
Miirigu, name for God, 45 note. 
Murungu, name for God, 44 note. 

Mu tall marriages, 222, 223. 

Muwatpi of Tmam Mulik, 223. ( 

Mylitta, a corruption of Baaltis, 116, 

— worship of, 190. 

Mythologies of savage tribes little 

studied, 273. 

Mythologists, Herbert Spencer on 
the views of, ^89. 

Mythology, 86. 

— Aryan languages more affected 

by, than Semitic, 33. 

— in Egypt, aggravated by art, 101. 

— inevitable, 203. 

— its component parts, 252. 

— a complete period of thought, 

25'2. 

— a disease of language, 252, 259. 

— irrational element in, 287, 288. 

— Herbert Spencer’s views on, 290. 1 


I Mythopoeic period, 248. 

— still existing, 249. 

— tendency, 292. 

Myths and songs from the South 
Pacific, Gill’s, 248. 

nAgasena, 73. 

Nagatay, worshipped by the Chinese, 
132 note. 

Nagib Khan, 217. 

Najaturrashfd, Badaoni’s work, 222. 
Nal and Daman, love of, 218. 

Nam, Tibetan, godhead, 138. 

— and Num, 138. 

Namaqua translation of New Testa¬ 
ment, 282. 

Njim-mkd, the space above, 138 note. 
Nanak, 9. 

— sect of, 59. 

Nandi-siltra, 61, 

Nanub, the thunder-cloud, 297. 
Naqfb Khan, 222. 

Natagai or Itoga, 132. 

Natigay, a god of the Mongols, 131 
note. 

National and individual religions, 

7 ^- . 

Nationality, religion and language, 
82. 

— cause of, 84. 

Nations and religions, 83. 

— and languages, 83. 

( Natural religion, 69, 70, 75, 77. 

— idolatrous, and revealed religions, 

V: 

— sj)irits, worship of, 91. 

— theology, 70. 

Nature wor.ship, 250, 251. 

Nausdrf in Gujrdt, 231. 
Neanderthal, skull of, 157. 

Negro type, 238. 

— tribes, 239. 

New names always sought for the 
Deity, 203. 

New Testament, 172. 

New Zealand, name for Hades in, 
2 .S 5 . 

Nicotra Sangiacomo, his work on 
the Infinite, 16 note. 

Niebuhr, 36. 
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Xie}}ulir’s opinion of the Armenian 
translation of Eusebius’ Chroni¬ 
cle, 36. 

Kikah wives, 222. 

Nile, 239, 242. 

~ true boundary between the Nu¬ 
bian and Kushitic tribes, 242. 
Nimrod, the Kushite, 244. 

Nine Dharmas, 60. 

Niobe, 50. 

Nogat, of the Buriates, 132 note. 
Noldeke, Prof., on Sacred Books, 
64 note. 

North African tribes, 238. 

— Negroes, 239. 

North America, aborigines of, 85. 
North American Indians, religion 
of, 194. 

Northern Buddhist canon, 60. 

— in China, 63. 

Nosairis, 64 note. 

Nu, father of gods, loi. 

Nuba dialect, 239. 

Nubia, its boundaries, 242. 

Nubian Grammar by Lepsius, 236. 

— languages, 98, 242. 

— not Kushitic, but Bantu, 242. 

— tribes have a history, 242. 

j — inscriptions, 242, 243, 245. 
i Nubische Grammatik, Lepsius', 236. 
N um, supreme god of the Samoyedes, 
132 

~ or J uma, 132. 

— or Jumala, 134, 137, 138, 139. 
Numa, 72. 

Numerals in Khoi-khoi, 274. 
Niiruddin or Qardrf, the poet, 224. 
Nut, heaven, left. 

Nuzhat ularwith, 228. 

CANNES, the fish man, 244. 

Oases of language, three, 90. 
thgob dialect, 239. 
oT/fos, 106 note. 

Old One, the, 130. 

Old Testament, 18. 

Oinorka, 37. 

On, immolation of his son to Odin, 

291- 

One God, worship of, 93. 


Ongot of the Tunguses, 132 note. 
Original religious documents, study 
of, 20. • 

Orotal, name of DionysHs, 113 note, 

— meaning light or fire of El, 114 

note. 

’Osa and Zulu dialects, 239. 

Osiris, 101, 102. 

Otyi dialect, 239. 

Otyiherero dialect, 98. 

— name for God in, 45 note^ 
ovpavos, 155. 

Ovid, 107. 

Oxus, 166. 

PADBE, monks at Akbar’s court, 
229. 

Pagan religions not corruptions of 
tile religion of the Old Test., 30. 
Palaces, 105. 

Paley, 70. 

Pali, canon of Buddhists in, 18, 169. 
Palladius, the Archimandrite, 261. 
IlaAAds, 49. 

Palmyra, compared with T^ayif, 114 
note. 

Palmyrene inscriptions, 115, 116. 
Paiiliellenic Zeus, 86. 

ndvoTrXos, 49. 

Pantheism among Red Indians, 195. 
Paolo Veronese, 237. 

Pdpa, pope, 229. 

Papuans, Malays, and Polynesians, 
• religifms of, 66. 

Papuan, 238, 

— and Hottentots, divergence of 

their grammars, 238. 

Papyrus at Turin, 178. 

Pachad, fear, used in the sense of 
God, 113. 

Paris MS. of the Book of Ptalihotep, 

181. 

Parlcr enfantin in religion, 204. 

— not yet extinct, 205. 
ParopamisiiH, 166. 

Parsis of Bombay, 165. 

Uapdeuos, 49. 

Parvan, 45. 

I Payannas, ten, 61. 

1 People, a, 84. 
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Peoples, their formation, 84, 85. 
Perikles, 150. 

Persian cuneiform insciiptions, 121. 

— translatfons of Hindi books, under 

Akbar, 217, 218. 

Personal form assumed by ancient 
thought, 31. 

Peru, 103. 

Pharaoh, 228. 

— his repentance, 228 note. 

Phidias, statues of, 149, 150. 
Philanthropinum, the, 6 note. 
Philistine worship of Baal, 115. 
Iduenicia, 110. 

I'hamician worship of Bel or Baal, 
113, 114. 

— inscription in Malta, 114. 
Idioonicians, language of the, 86, 

24.1- 

— came from the Bed Sea, 243, 
Idiysical and ethical elements in 

the same Deity, 160. 

Pinches, Mr., on names of Accadian 
kings, 122. 

I’ity, the Buddhist motive, 175. 
Plano Carpini, on the Mongols, 131 
note. 

Plato, 150. 

Plato’s teaching, 177. 

Pleiades, the, 281. 
Ploo-ra-na-loo-na, sunshine, a Tas¬ 
manian name, 292. 

Plucking out the right eye, parable 

173- 

Pohjola, hostess of, 1 34. 

— her prayer to Jumala, T34. 
Polynesian language, original, 103. 

— religitrn, 103. 

— mythoh'gy, 2.^, 253. 
tradition of Kve (Ivi), 254. 

— legend of ^laru, 255. 

.— the Deluge, 256. 

Polyonymy of language, 203. 
Polyonymous, ancient languages are, 

202. 

Polytheism of Aryan nations, 93. 

— in 1‘eligion, 203. 

— inevitable, 203. 

Polytheistic religions, 80. 

Pongue dialect, 239. 


Popol Vuh, idea of creation in the, 
46 note. 

Portuguese priests at the court of 
Akbar, 224. 

Powers of nature, worshipped in 
China, 127. 

— belief in, 143. 

Pra^f/apati, 162. 

Prakrit and Sanskrit, 201. 

Prayer, 90, 104. 

Prayer of Raineses II, 180. 
Prehistoric period of the Semitic 
families, 124. 

Primeval revelation, 30, 77, 7 ^* 

— language, 7S. 

Primitive religion, 77. 

— debased and revealed religions 

77 - 

mixture in all, 177. 

Prometheus, 47. 
npopaxos, 49. 

Ptah, 180. 

Ptahhotep, book of, 181. 

— written before the birth of Moses 

181. 

Ptah-tanu, 178. 

Pul and Nuba tribes, 2 38. 
Pu-teng-i-li, spirits of the earth, 13^ 
Puna, or Southern Kushites, 243. 
Purawas, 58. 

Puzukhotam, Purushottama, 227. 
Pyrrha, 47, 48. 

QALANDARS, 213. 

Q.'lzf Hasan, 223. 

— Ya’qrib, 223. 

— Jahiluddin, his commenting 0 

the Qoran, 224. 

— of the Mfdikl sect, 223. 
Qizilbclshes, 234. 

Qordn, 219, 220 222, 224, 232. 
Queen of Heaven of Jeremiah, 11 

— either Astarte or Baaltia, 117* 

RA, the sun, 101. 

— 102, 178. 

— Lord of law, 180. 

Ra, Sun God in Mangaia, 255. 
Rabbi Hillel’s teaching, 154. 

Race and speech once identical, 23 
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Ka^an, Sk., io6 note, 

233* 

Uijah Bhagamjln, 233. 

i lk’hi, custom of, 231, 
iin, 227. 

Cliaiulra, 217. 

liiiayan, Persian translation of, 
under Akbar, 217. 
imaya/na, 58. 

iriieses II, prayer of, i8o. 
iininoliun Koy, 5. 

Avlinson, Canon, on Eastern lan¬ 
guage, 204 note. 

I cd Indians, missionaries among 
the, 195. 

- pantheism of, 195. 

- name for God, 195. 
ied Sea, 242, 

^'formers’ view of tlic word for Gotl 
in Chinese, 269, 270. 
ks, Goth,, 106 note. 
ndeer, Yakute name for, 136. 
ligion, 4. 

comj)arative niethod applied to, 

9 , 12 . 

means two things, 13. 
a faculty of faith, 12. 
a body of doctrines, 12. 
distinguishes man from animal, 
12, 14. 

language and nationality, 82. 
influence of on nationality, 85. 

- law derived from, 88. 

- in early days, 89. 

- and language make a people, 85. 

- a sacred dialect, 90, 

- in China, 91. 

- three classes off 91 -94. 

- everywhere, 94. 

- of Europeans is Semitic, 125. 

— three ancient centres of, 144. 

— and language, natural connection 
between, 144. 

— none without some grains of 
truth, 151. 

— every religion true, 190. 

— intention of every is holy, 192. 

" of North American Indians, 194. 
ancient, made up of metaphors, 
196. 


Religion, influenced by the flux and 
reflu^ of human thought, 197. 

— dialectic life of, 201. 

— high and low dialects hi the lan¬ 

guage of, 201. 

— always oscillating, 201, 2Q2. 

— beginnings of, 250. 

Religions, comparative study of, a 

necessity, 25. 

— classification of, 68. 

— true and false, 68. ^ , 

— revealed and natural, 69. 

— national and individual, 79. 

— polytheistic, dualistic, and mono¬ 

theistic, 80. 

— henotheistic, 81. 

— atheistic, 81. 

— and nations, 83. 

— ancient, higlier than art, poetry, 

and philosophy, 150. 

— evils in all, 191. 

— early, often childish and irreve¬ 

rent, 192. 

— truth in all, 202. 

Religious sentiments essential to 
human nature, 42. 

— concepts, growth of, 162. 

— disputations under Akbar, 220, 

223. 

Renan on Semitic monotheism, 93, 
108. 

Revealed religion, 71, 72, 75. 
Revealed and natural religions, 69, 

‘ 7 E 7 P 1 ^- 

Revelation, all religions lay claim 
to, 71. 

Rex, 106 note. 

Rhodes, worship of Moloch at, 117. 
Rig-Veda, 22, 57. • 

— hymn of, 155. 

— hymns of various dates in the, 

161. 

— antiquity of the, 161. 

— finished before the Brahmawa 

period, 161. 

Riogh, Irish, 106 note. 

Rodolpho, Aqiiaviva, Pddrl Radiif, 
229 note. 

Roger Williams, and the North 
American Indians, 48 note^ 195. 
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Roman states, 87. 

Romance dialects, 105. 

■—language^, 105. " 

RomanisrS^iew of the word for God 
in Chinese, 269. 

Romans and Greeks, no canonical 
books, 63. 

Roots in Khoi-khoi and Sa, 274. 


SAAR, on Khoi-khoi religion, 280. 
Sacra, the family, 89. 

Sacred codes, eight, 56. 

— books of the ancient world, 154, 

— how to treat our own, 206, 207. 

— of the East, 177, 260, 263. 
Sacrifice, 90, 104. 

Sacrifices, five great, 139 note. 
Sahara, 239. 

St. Augustine, 151, 

St. Gregory of Nyssa, 10. 

St. Paul, his view of the Law, 153. 
St. Peter, 153. 

Salfm i Chislitf of Fathpur, 219. 
Sama-veda, 22, 57. 

Samoyede woman and Castrdn, 133. 

— sailor, 134. 

Sainoyedes, 125, 139. 

— faith of the, 132. 

Sa*n or Bushmen, 273. 

— and Khoi-khoi, 273. 

— same race, 273. 

— roots in, 274. 

— numerals in, 274. '' 

Sana, temple to Venus or Astarte, 

in, 117. 

Sanchoniathon, 119 note. 

Sann:isfs, 212. 

Sanskrit, knovGedge of, necessary 
to Comparative Philology, 3, 
104, 124. 

— revolution produced by the dis¬ 

covery of, 3. 

— Buddhist canon in, 18. 

— i^ita, 100. 

— and Prakrit, 201. 

<8auti-parva, 176. 

Sarah, the princess, 115 note. 
Sarva^wa. 72. 

Savages, religion of, 41 note. 


Savages, religion of, to be studi 
their dialects, 42. 
Sayyids, 221. 

Schelling, 84, 86, 147. 

— on mythology and languagi 

— and Hegel, 87 note. 
Schmelen, translation of New 

into Namaqua, 282. 
Schmidt, the first to mention 
goab as the god of the 1 
khoi, 281, 

Science of language, r, 2. 

— what good is it ? 9. 

— of Religion, 4. 

— name not liked, 8. 

— not all gain, 8. 

— divided into two parts, 16. 

— Bishop of Gloucester on, 8 ; 

— of religion only a matter of 

26. 

Seb, earth, loi. 

Selene and Endymion, 255. 
Seleucus and A^oka, contempor 

23* 

Semites and Aryans, contact 
Iran, 123. 

Semitic languages, 9I. 

— suffered less than Aryan 

mythology, 33. 

—• gods, 93. 

— speech in Africa, 98. 

— religions, 104. 

— study of, 104. 

— peoples, early religion of, i 

— comparative grammar of, i( 

— cuneiform texts, i 21. 

— families, prehistoric peric 

the, 124. 

— religion in Europe, 125. 

— religion, common, 144. 

— family, 239, 240. 

Senses, faculty of the, 15. 
Sepliarvites, gods of the, 117. 
Set, darkness, 102. 

— or Sed in the hieroglyph: 

scriptions, 118. 

— same as Baal, 118. 

— introduced by the Shepherdii 
Setchuana dialect, 98, 

Sevriis, 215. 
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noting languages, 41. 
or ring, 215, 215 note, 
ai, the supreme deity, 118. 
rshipped by the Phmnicians, 
19. 

Ismael, 232. 
bbas, 235. 

Johan, 234. 
h Bhawan, 217 note. 
dzi, 217 note. 
bdvd Faiz i Faizi, 218. 
bdiinnabf, 219, 232. 
i many wives, 222. 
nbiirik, a Mahdl or innovator, 
219, 223. 
m ’Aral)!, 228. 
yuddi'n of Dillu, 2 28. 
tiiuui of Banlpat, 2 28. 
ii}>arik of NJgor, 232. 
ills, 221. 

: Sultan of Thanesar, 217. 
lanisiii, 67. 

lans, priests of the IIiiiis, 131- 
Vh Mi- 

., For God in C’liinese, 270. 

‘ally ghost, 270. 

g-te. High Spirit, 128. 

r '^I'ien, departed em2)crors the 

etpials of, 143. 

ig-ti, 139 note. 

ig-ti, 266. 

lod of the Christian Scriptures, 
260, 264, 269. 

“ontroversy on tios jjoint, 2f‘i, 
263. 

i)r. j^t'gge’s use of, 261, 262, 264, 
268. ' 

)f the Confucians, 265. 
tiever a proper name, 266, 
^yiionymons with tien, sky, 267. 
iiig-tien. High heaven, 128 note. 
iziulah Khanun, 229 note. 

Lcliem, worship of Braal at, II5* 
Syriac demon, 118. 
odiiii, idols, 118. 

I’alvs, 223. 
illuk dialect, 239. 
hi and Shangti, 128 note. 
niinor spirits in Chinese, 13^, 
i39. i39wo^e. 


Shin, tadebejos, lialtia, T40. 

— in Chitia, departed emperors are 

high above other, 14 
Shinar, land of, 244. 

Ships, 105. 

Shu, air, 101. 

Shu-king, the, i 28. 

— and Shill-king, Dr. Legge’s trans¬ 

lation, 263, 264, 268. 

Siamese, Buddhist canon in, 18. 

— 96. 

Siberian Christians, the nieaiiing of 
tangara among, 136. 

Sidereal worship in Africa, 41, 
Sijdah, prostration, 229. 

Sikhs, 58. 

Silik-moulon-chi, the god, 122. 

Sin, 90. 

Single gods, worsliip of, 93. 

Sinn, 14. 

Sky, many words for in Turanian 
dialects, 129. 

Sky, conception of in Chinese, 128. 

— words meaning, rise to meaning 

the deity, and sink into mean¬ 
ing gods and spirits, 137. 

— worshipped as a god, 197, 199. 

— as a name for the liiHuite, 199, 

202. 

— growth of legends about the, 

200. 

— deified in Chinese, 265. 
Sociological iiiterjiretation of myths, 

290, 293. 

Sofala, word f<.)r God in, 44 note. 
Soho dialect, 239. 

Sokrates, 150. 

Soinadeva, ocean of^ the river of 
i stories, 173. 

vSoinali dialect, 239. 

Son of Heaven (tangli-kutu), 136. 
i — title of Emperor of China, 136. 
Soto and Kolon dialects, 239. 
Sonrhai dialect, 239. 

South African Bhilology, Chair of, 

275- 

Southern Buddhist canon, Oo. 

— in China, 63. 

‘ — Negroes, 239. 

' Spaniards in Mexico, 293. 


Z 
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Spanish, Italian, French, words 
common to, 105. 

Sparrmai^^ on Hottentot belief, 
277. ' 

Speech and race once identical, 
238. 

Spencer, Herbert, on the views of 
mythologists, 289. 

— his own views on mythology, 290. 

— his imaginary myth, 291. 

Spiegel, Prof., his translation of the 

V'a9na, 166, 167. 

Spirit, 90, 104. 

— of the earth in China, 128. 

Spirits of the departed, worshipped 

in China, 127. 

— of the departed worshipped 
among the Turanian tribes, 130. 

~ of nature worshipped among 
Turanian races, 130. 

■— departed, looked on as mischiev¬ 
ous, 141. 

Sprenger, Life of Mahommed, 56 
note. 

— on Alilat, 114 note. 

Statistics on Vedic Literature, 

Muir’s, 247. 

Strabo, mentions Atargatis, 116. 
Strauss, von, translation of the Tao- 
te-king, 62 note. 

Strong, the, 92. 

Suahili dialect, 239. 

Sutiism, 18. 

Sugata, religion of, 173. 

Sumanis, a Sind sect, 226 note. 

— Samana, /Srama^a, 226 note, 
Sumerian decipherments, 121. 

— discoveries^ 121. 

— gods, M. Guyard on, 122. 

Sun, worship of, 115. 

— as the eye of Zeus, 193. 

— story of in Egyptian mythology, 

205. 

— god in Mangaia, 255. 

Sunnis, the, 222. 

Superstition, 7. 

Supreme God in Africa, 65. 

— Ruler or Supreme Emperor, 261. 

— Spirit of Mongols called Tengri, 

135 note. 


Sdrya, the sun, 162. 

Sutledge on ^Satadru, 155. 
Shtras or Siddhantas, 61. 
Syncellus, the, 36, 37. 

Syriac, 124. 

Syrjanes, 133. 

T, as a feminine suffix, 240. 

Ta, great, Chinese, 128. 
Tachard, Father, on the Khoi 
religion, 281. 

Tadcbejos, 139. 

— haltia, shin, 140. 

Tafsfr i Akbari,-the, 219. 
Tahitian, name for Hades, 25: 
Taic speech, 95. 

— 125. 

T^if, temple of, 113. 

— destroyed by Mohammed, i 
T.'tjak, work on Astronomy, 21 q 
Tdjul drifin, crown of the ^lifis, :l 
Tahldetb, 38 note. 

Talmud, 18. 

— meaning of Shed in the, 118 
Tamarikh, the Muntakhab at, : 
Tdmdu, 38 note. 

Tamulic speech, 95. 

— 125. 

Tandsukh, transmigration of so 
226. 

Tangara, Yakute, 136. 

— means sky and god, 136. 

— means saints, among the Sibe: 

Christians, 136. 

— Yakute and Tien, Chinese, i 
Tangri, Hunnish, Teng-ri, Moi 

lian, Tien, Chinese, 136. 
Tangli-kutu (tchen-ju), name 
leader among the Huns, 13 

— means Son of Heaven, 136. 
Tanit, the face of Baal, 116. 
Tantras, 58. 

Tao-sse, their image of Shang-ti, 
note. 

Tao-te-king, the, 5f 56, 62,62 7 
Tasmanians, 292. 

Tatars, 126, 129. 

Tataric speech, 95. 

— tribes, 130. 

Tate Mukuru, 45 note. 
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if, compared with Palmyra, 114 

note. 

eremissians, 133* 1 i j 

uvashes, sacrifice to the dead, 

I 14^* 

the five, 139 note. 

' he name for an emperor when 

lead, 143. « 1, 

ta-ia-roe, root of all Existence, 

258. 

, (Tibu) dialect, 239. 
ut, dew, loi. 

lanava-roa, Longlived, 258, 
ne dialect, 239. 
pies, 105. 

pics of Egypt, Babylon, and 
Greece, 149. 
t-i-li, tengri, 136. 

|ri, Mongolian, sky and god, 

laiiio as Khormuzda, Hormuzd, 
and Indra, 135 

fangry, turkish : Tangora, Ya- 
kute, 135 note. 
niinations, 10, II. 

[tidlian, 30 note. 
tangaengaie, breathing, 258. 

Ite, word for God in, 44 note. 
bons, Celts, and Slaves, no 
canonical books, 63. 

Etlassa, 38. 
alatth, 38. 

(1x0 or OoLva/rOy the Assyrian 
Tihamtu, 38. 
aT0, see SaKarO* 

^bes, loi, 179. 

Ra, adored at, ... 

ore tic theology, I 7 » 74 » 14^* 

)r, 285. 

raglit influenced by language, 
252. . . 

'ee ancient centres of religion, 
144. 

of language, 144. 
ursday nights, religious discus¬ 
sions under Akbar, 221, 221 
note. 

in Chinese, 260. 

and Shang Ti, 260, 262, 263, 265, 
269. 


Ti Dr. Legge on the translation of, 
269* ^ 

— the firmament deifiec\> 270. 

Tibetan, Buddhist canon in, 18. 
Tibetan, 96. 

Tiele, Prof., 121. 

Tien, Spirit of Heaven, 128. 

— and Jumala, 134- 

-tze. Son of heaven, 13b* 

— and tangli-kutii, 136. ^ , 

— and Tangara, 137. 

Tien-shin, celestial spirits, 138,139, 

139 note, 

T’ien Chu, God, 269. 

Tihamtu, or Tamtu, 38 nom. 

Ti-ki, terrestrial spirits, 138, 139, 
139 note. 

Time and space, intuitions of, 15. ^ 
Timrjan, Goth., 106 note. 

Tiqua, corruption of Tsui-goab, 282. 
Tirthakara, 61. 

Till, 106. 

Tmu, 178, 180. 

Toltec deluge, 256. 

Tombs, or temples, 143* 

Topas, their offerings at the tombs 
of ancestors, 142* ^ 

Town, same word in Sanskrit and 
Greek, 106. ^ 

Transmigration of souls, Akbar s 
belief in, 226 note, 227. 

Tree and Serpent Worship, 250, 
251. 

't'riad, Buddha, Faith, Assembly, 
23 note. 

Tribe, the, 88 . 

Trinity, Vedic, 28. 

Tripi^aka, the, 22. ^ 

True and false religions, 68. 

—^ God, Chinese idea of, 265. 
Trumpp, translation of the Granth, 
59, 59 note. 

Truth in’all religions, 202. 

Tshuana dialect, 239. 

Tsoeikwap or Tsui-goab, 282. 

Tsu, sore, 295. j 

— red, 295. 

Tsugoatse for God, 282. 

Tsui-llGoab, Supreme Being among 
the Khoi-khoi, 280, 282. 
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Tsui-llGoab, various forms of the 
name, 280. 

— first mei^tioned by G! Schmi dt, 2 81. 

— Namaqua belief in, 284. 

— a solar deity, 284. 

— strange stories about, 285, 287* 

— -goab, the first Khoi-khoib, 286. 

— his fight with Gaunap, 286. 

— his wounded knee, 287. 

— the weak-kneed doctor, 288. 

—'dei-ivation of the name, 295, 296. 

— -goal), the red dawn, 296. 

— the Supreme Being, 296. 

— legends told of him, 296. 

— All-Pather, 296. 

— the avenger, 296. 

Tsuiii-llgoani, 273. 

Tuareg dialect (Kabyl and Ama- 
sheg), 239. 

Tukiu, ancestors of the Turks, 130. 
Tungusians, 125. 

Tungusic speech, 95. 

— tribes, 130. 

— tribes, faith of, 132. 

Turanian languages, 91, 96. 

— languages, letter of Max Muller 

on the, 97. 

— religions, study of, 104. 

— family, 124, 125. 

— North and South, 125. 

— convergence towardsChinese,i 25. 

— concepts of Deity, 126. 

— races, little kiiowui of their 

ancient history, 150. 

— tribes, worship of spirits of nature, 

an<l spirits of the dead, 130. 

■— belief in one higher power, 130. 

— dialects, agglutinative stage in, 

135 - 

— derivative suffixes in, 135. 

— North, and Chinese same name 

for deity, 136. 
religion, common, 144* 
Turanians, North, 94. 

— South, 94. 

Turin, papyrus at, 178. 

Turkish tangry, 135 note. 

Turks, I 25. 

— in Menander 8 time, 131. 

— Tukiu in Chinese, 131. 


Tusib in Namaqua, 283. 

Two tendencies in ancient religii 
197. 

Tylor, E. B., on the religion 
savages, 41 note. 

— his list of inaccurate travelh 

stories, 277. 

Tyr, 50. 

UAXJA or Nubians, 242. 
Udyoga-parva, 175. 

’Ulama’s, 221. 

— their bad behaviour, 221. 

— their commentary on the Qor 

for Akbar, 224. 

Umrde, 239. 

Umdabuko, creator of the wo: 
184, 185. 

Umveli^'angi, the creator, 186. 
Unconditioned, the, 14 note. 
Universal religions, 80. 
Universe, legend of the, in M 
gaian, 258. 

Unknowable, the, 14 note. 
Unkulunkulu, 44 note^ 184, 85 

Upaiigas, twelve, 61. 
Upanisliads, 18, 258. 

Up-bearer of the earth, 185. 
Uthlaiiga, 65 note. 

— reed, 45. 

— the first woman, 46. 
Uti-kuap, name for God, 2S2. 
Utika'o, used when a man snee 

186. 

U-Tixo or Wounded Knee, 285. 
Utshaku, 184. 

Uzbaks, the, 235^ 

VALCKEN^B, 17. 

Vamsa, 45. 

Vander Kamp on Khosa Kafirs, i 
Vari-ma-te-takave, the demon. 
Very Beginning, 258. 
Varro, 89 note. 

Vanma, 81, 155, 159, 266, 285. 

— his power, 193. 

— hymn to, 193. 

— and Dyaus, 203. 

I Vasish^Aa, 148, 156, 193. 

1 — prayer of, 154, 155. 
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)on, 258. 

- liis 

^eda, yj, 

- Ihe, 

ri* '» thoxights in the, 194. 

Muir’s statistics on, 

[ande dialect, 239. 

Vci w 106 »«'"■ . 

Veili s, C *" 

Venus, t< ^ 

Vernunfl ' ^ 


[Verstaiu 
|\^( 3 .vii, Sk 
Khcus, icf^ 


117. 


106 note. 
|i6 note. 


^hrtue, ( 
— liyinJ 


to, 164. 

Wn, 162, 163. ^ 

■*^ 3 - 

po, 167, 168. 
the Ezour Veda, 24. 

17. 

% 133. 


- origin! 
V'^i-vvakr 
Vohuma 
Volt ire 

\^)SSUJH, 

Votyakei 


WAND 
Weddali! 
White hi 
Williaiiii 
Wives o 
Wolof d 
Woman. 

rib, 

Women 

the 

Worshi} 


IE8, 162. 

jXERxJ 47- 

Xuthos.'. , . 

A, the, 165. 

YACN ^^ 7 * 

- 22, 57. 

Ya^ur I 


|\LA dialect, 239. 

dialects, 278. 

[rile, 242. 

Dr., 261. 

If Akbar, 221. 

[ialect, 239. 
creation of, 

34, 35. 

and children, low dialects 
language of, 201. 
of Finns and Lapps, 143. 


from Adam’s 


Y(a)hw(e)h Jahveh, 122. 

Yil h(i aud*Yii hitdi, 220, 220 note. 
Yah-hwang or Shang-fe, 128 note. 
Yakute tangara, 135 7 iofe. 

— name for reindeer, 136. 

Yalad, Hebrew, 38 note. 

Yiiv Muhamined, 233. 

Yazidi, 224. 

Yearning in the heart of man, how 
named, 199. • • 

Yezidis, 64 note. 

Yih, one, Chinese, 128. 

Yoruba dialect, 239. 

ZAMINBOS, kissing W ground 
229. 

Zamolxis, 88. 

Zarathustra, 166. 

Zathraustes, 88. 

Zeller, 236. 

Zendaveata, l8, 22, 62, 165, 169. 
Zfv Trdrep, 107. 

Zeus, Aramazd and Belus, 38. 

— bright sky, 49. 

— of Jlodona, 86 

— as lawgiver, 88. 

— 50, 106, 149. 

— same as Beel-samen, 115. 

— the sun, the eye of, 193. 

Zich i dadld i Mirzitl, 217. 
Zoroaster, 72, 148, 152. 

— Bible of, 169. 

Zoroastrianism, 33. 

Zoroastrians, 27, 165. 

Zulu language, 41. 

— religion, 43. 

— word for Cod in, 44 note. 

— idea that men IJiraug from ree 

45 . 4 ^>- 

— lad, Bishop Callaway s story 

the, 183. 

— and ’Osa dialects, 239. 

Zulus, well spoken of by missi 

f aries, 183. 
y their belief, 183, 185. 
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FIEST LECTURE. 


DELIVEKKD AT THE ROYAL INSTITUTION, 
FEBRUARY 19, 187O, 

"TTHEN I undertook for the first time to deliver 
T a course of lectures in this Institution, I chose 
: my subject the Science of Lanrjnage. What I then 
d at heart was to show to you, and to the world at 
'ge, that the comjiarative study of the principal 
iguages of mankind was based on sound and truly 
entific principles, and that it had brought to light 
jults which deserved a larger share of public interest 
an they had as yet received. I tried to convince 
t only scholars by profession, but historians, theo- 
jians, and philosophers, nay eveiybody who had 
CO felt the charm of gazing inwardly upon the 
3 ret workings of his own mind, veiled and revealed 
they are in the iloAving folds of language, that the 
|coveries made by comparative philologists could no 
iger be ignored Avith impunity; and I submitted 
at aft^' the progress achieved in a scientific study 
the principal branches of the vast realm of human 
eech, our noAV science, the Science of Language, 
ght claim by right its seat at the Round-table of 
3 intellectual chivalry of our age. 

Such Avas the goodness of the cause I had then to 
fend that, hoAvevei' imperfect my OAvn pleading, the 
rdict of the public has been immediate and almost 
aniiuous. Luring the years that have elapsed since 

B 
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the delivery of my first course of lectures, the Scic 
of Language has had its full share of public rec 
nition. Whether we look at the number of be 
that have been published for the advancement 
elucidation of our science, or at the excellent £ 
cles in the daily, weekly, fortnightly, monthly, 
quarterly reviews, or at the frequent notices of 
results scattered about in works on philosoj 
theology, and ancient history, we may well 
satisfied. The example set by France and Germ 
in founding chairs of Sanskrit and Comparative ] 
lology, has been followed of late in nearly all 
universities of England, Ireland, and Scotland, 
need not fear for the future of the Science of Langu 
A career so auspiciously begun, in spite of sti 
prejudices that had to be encountered, will lead 
from year to year to greater triumphs. Our 
public schools, if they have not done so already, 
soon have to follow the exam2:)le set by the 
versities. It is but fair that schoolboys who are ir 
to devote so many hours every day to the labor 
acquisition of languages, should now and then 
taken by a safe guide to enjoy from a higher poir 
view that living panorama of human speech w' 
has been surveyed and carefully mapped out 
patient explorers and bold discoverers: nor is t' 
any longer an excuse why, even in the most 
mentary lessons, nay I should say, why more 
ticularly in these elementary lessons, the dark 
dreary passages of Greek and Latin, of French 
German grammar, should not be brightened by 
electric light of Comparative Philology. 

When last year I travelled in Germany I fc 
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i lectures on Comparative Philology were attended 
he universities by nearly all who study Greek and 
in. At Leipzig there were hundreds of students 
crowded the lecture room of the Professor of 
iparative Philology, and the classes of the Pro- 
ior of Sanskrit consisted of more than fifty under- 
puates, most of them wishing to acquire that 
bunt of knowledge of Sanskrit which is absolutely 
fessary before entering uj^on a study of Com- 
|,tive Grammar. 

|ne introduction of Greek into the universities of 
iDpe in the fifteenth century could hardly have 
led a greater revolution than the discovery of 
jpkrit and the study of Comparative Philology in 
I nineteenth. Very few indeed now take their 
fee of Master of Arts in Germany or would be 
|vved to teach at a public school, without having 

( examined in the principles of Comparative 
i^ the elements of Sanskrit grammar, 
should it be different in England? The in- 
ictual fibre, I know, is not different in the youth 
ngland and in the youth of Germany, and if there 
it a fair field and no favour, Comparative Philology, 
1 convinced, will soon hold in England too, that 
3 whi|h it ought to hold at every public school, in 
! y university, and in every classical examination 
L beginning to-day a course of lectures on the 


I nee this was written. Comparative Philology has been admitted 
rightful place in the University of Oxford. In the first Public 
nation candidates for Honours in Greek or Latin Literature will 
Lmined in the elements of Comparative Philology as illustrating 
reek and Latin languages. In the final Public Examination, 
Lrative Philology will form a special subject, by the side of the 
r of Ancient Literature. 


B % 
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Science of Religion ,—or I should rather say on some 
preliminary points that have to be settled beforeSve 
can enter upon a truly scientific study of the religions 
of the world,—I feel as I felt when first pleading in 
this very place for the Science of Language. 

I know that I shall have to meet determined an¬ 
tagonists who will deny the very possibility of a 
scientific treatment of religions, as formerly they 
denied the possibility of a scientific treatment of 
lan^ruaires. I foresee even far more serious confimts 
with familiar prejudices and deep-rooted convictions; 
but I feel at the same time that I am prepared to 
meet my antagonists, and I have such faith in their 
honesty and love of truth, that I doubt not of a 
patient and impartial hearing on their part, and of 
a verdict influenced by nothing but by the evidence 
that I shall have to place before them. 

In these our days it is almost impossible to speak 
of religion at all, without giving offence either on the 
right or on the left. With some, religion seems too 
sacred a subject for scientific treatment; with otliers 
it stands on a level with alchemy and astrology, as a 
mere tissue of errors or halucinations, far beneatl the 
notice of the man of science. ^ / 

In a certain sense, I accept both these vi^ws. 
ligion is a sacred subject, and whether in its Rosfc 
perfect or in its most imperfect form, it has a rijit to 
our highest reverence. In this respect we might^arn 
something from those whom we are so ready to-ach. 

I quote from the ‘Declaration of Principles’ byhich 
the church founded by Keshub Chunder Sen passes 
to be guided. A.fter stating that no createcbject 
shall ever be worshipped, nor any man or inferi»^oing 
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r material object be treated as identical with God, or 
1 ^ unto God, or as an incarnation of God, and that 
o prayer or hymn shall be said unto or in the name 
f any one except God, the declaration continues: 

‘No created being or object that has been or may 
ereafter be worshipped by any sect shall be ridiculed 
r contemned in the course of the divine service to be 
onducted here.’ 

‘No book shall be acknowledged or received as the 
nfallible Word of God: yet no book which has been 
r may hereafter be acknowledged by any sect to be 
afallible shall be ridiculed or contemned.’ 

‘No sect shall be vilified, ridiculed, or hated.’ 

It might be thought, perhaps, that these broad 
entiments of religious toleration were borrowed by 
Ceshub Chunder Sen, or rather by the founder of 
he Brahma-Sam?ij, Rammohun Roy, from Christian 
7riters. That may be so. But they need not have 
;one to Europe for these truly Christian principles, 
diey might have found them inscribed on the very 
ocks of India, placed there more than 2 coo years 
go by A.soka, who ruled from 259 to 222 n. c. 
Lsoka, who had left the old Vcdic religion, and 
lad embraced the essential principles of Buddha s 
eaching, says in one of his Edicts: ‘The King Pi- 
^adasi wishes that all sects should dwell everywhere 
unmolested); for all of them approve of restraint (of 
he senses) and purification of the soul.’ And again, 
The King Piyadasi honours all sects, monks and house- 
lolders; he honours them by liberality and various 
^inds of favours. . . . But there is a fundamental law 
or every sect, namely moderation in speech, that one 
hould not exalt one’s own sect in decrying others. 
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and not depreciate them lightly, but that one ought on 
the contrary to show always to other sects the honour 
due to them. In this manner one exalts one's own 
sect, and benefits others, while in acting otherwise one 
injures one’s own sect, and does not benefit others. 
He who exalts his own sect and decries others, does^ 
it from devotion to his own sect in order to make it 
illustrious, but really in acting thus he only damages 
his own sect. Therefore peace alone is good, so that 
all should hear and listen gladly to the opinions of 
others 

The Students of the Science of Religion should 
at all events endeavour not to be outdone in impar¬ 
tiality by this ancient king. And, as for myself, I 
can promise that no one who attends these lectures, 
be he Christian or Jew, Hindu or Mohammedan, shall 
hear his own way of serving God spoken of irreve¬ 
rently*'^. But true reverence does not consist in de¬ 
claring a subject, because it is dear to us, to be unfit 
for free and honest inquiry: far from it! True reve¬ 
rence is shown in treating every subject, however 
sacred, however dear to us, with perfect confidence; 
without fear and without favour; with tenderness and 
love, by all means, but, before all, with an unflinching 
and uncompromising loyalty to truth. 

On the other hand, I fully admit that religion has 

^ ‘ Les Irifscriptions de Piyadasi,’ par E. Senart, i8Si, p. 174; 
5eptioine Edit; p. 249, Doiizieme Edit. 

^ My attention lias been directed to a enrions instance of real 
.tavism. My great grand-father, Basedow, the founder of the JPhilan- 
hropimim, at Dessau, wrote almost toiidem verhis * that in the general 
ivine service at his scliool nothing should happen by word or deed, 
lat could not be approved of by every worshipper of God, be he 
hristian, Jew, Mohammedan, or Deist.’ See ^Archiv fur Lebensbe- 
ihreibung,’ p. 63 ; Raumer, ‘ Geschichte der Piidagogik,’ ii. p. 274. 
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stood in former ages, and stands also in onr own age, 
i^we look abroad, and if we look into some of the 
highest and some of the lowest places at home, on a 
level with alchemy and astrology. There exist supersti¬ 
tions, little short of fetishism ; and, what is worse, there 
exists hypocrisy, as bad as that of the Roman augurs. 

In practical life it would be wrong to assume a 
neutral position between such conflicting views. 
Where we see that the reverence due to religion is 
violated, wo are bound to protest; where we see that 
superstition saps the roots of faith, and hypocrisy 
poisons the springs of morality, we must take sides. 
But as students of the Science of Religion we move 
in a higher and more serene atmosphere. We study 
error, as the physiologist studies a disease, looking for 
its causes, tracing its influence, speculating on possible 
remedies of this Upas roOcros, but leaving the applica¬ 
tion of such remedies to a different class of men, to 
the surgeon and the practical physician. Divei^sos 
diverm javant applies here as everyAvhere else, and a 
division of labour, according to the peculiar abilities 
and tastes of different individuals, wdll always yield 
the best results. The student of the history of the 
physical sciences is not angry with the alchemists, 
nor does Ife argue with the astrologists: he rather 
tries to I enter into their view of things, and to dis¬ 
cover in the errors of alchemy the seeds of chemistry, 
and in the halucinations of astrology a yearning and 
groping after a true knowledge of the heavenly bodies. 
It is the same with the student of the Science of 
Religion. He wants to find out what religion is, 
what foundation it has in the soul of man, and what 
laws it follows in its historical growth. I or that 
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purpose the study of errors is to him more instructive 
than the study of that religion which he considers 
the true one, and the smiling augur as interesting a 
subject as the Homan suppliant wlio veiled his face in 
prayer, that he might be alone with his God. 

The very title of the Science of Religion will jar, I 
know, on the ears of many persons, and a comparison 
of all the religions of the world, in which none can 
claim a privileged position, will no doubt seem to 
many dangerous and reprehensible \ because ignoring 
that peculiar reverence which everybody, down to tne 
mere fetish worshipper, feels for his onm religion and 
for his oivn God. Let me say then at once that I 
mj\self have shared these misgivings, but that I have 
tried to overcome them, because I would not and 
could not allow myself to surrender either what I hold 
to be the truth, or wliat I hold still dearer than the 
truth, the right of testing truth. Nor do I regret it. 
1 do not say that the Science of Religion is all gain. 
No, it entails losses, and losses of many things which 
we hold dear. But this I will say, that, as far as my 
humble judgment goes, it does not entail the loss of 
anything that is essential to true religion, and that 
if we strike the balance honestly, the gain is im¬ 
measurably greater than the loss. 

One of the first questions that was asked by ^dassical 
scholars when invited to consider the value of the 
Science of Language, was, ‘ What shall we gain by a 
comparative study of languages ? ’ Languages, it was 
said, are wanted for practical purposes, for speaking 

* ^Tlie flo-called Science of Religion” of the present day, with its 
attempts to put into competition the sacred books of India and the 
Holy Scriptures, is deeply to be deprecated.’ Bishop of Gloucester. 
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and reading; and by studying too many languages at 
qjice, we run the risk of losing the firm grasp which 
we ought to have on the few that are really important. 
Our knowledge, by becoming wider, must needs, it 
was thought, become shallower, and the gain, if there 
is any, in knowing the structure of dialects which 
have never produced any literature at all, would 
certainly be outweighed by the loss in accurate and 
practical scholarship. 

If this could be said of a comparative study of 
languages, with how much greater force will it be 
urged against a comparative study of religions! 
Though I do not expect that those who study the 
religious books of Brahmans and Buddhists, of Con¬ 
fucius and Laotse, of Mohammed and Nanak, will be 
accused of cherishing in their secret heart the doc¬ 
trines of those ancient masters, or of having lost the 
firm hold on their own religious convictions, yet I 
doubt whether the practical utility of wider studies 
in the vast field of the religions of the world will be 
admitted with greater readiness by professed theo¬ 
logians than the value of a knowledge of Sanskrit, 
Zend, Gothic, or Celtic for a thorough mastery of 
Greek and Latin, and for a real appreciation of the 
nature, the*purpose, the laws, the growth and decay of 
langua^ was admitted, or is even now admitted, by 
some of our most eminent professors and teachers. 

People ask, What is gained by comparison'?—Why, 
all higher knowledge is acquired by comparison, and 
rests on comparison. If it is said that the character 
of scientific research in our age is pre-eminently com¬ 
parative, this i*eally means that our researches are 
now based on the widest evidence that can be ob- 
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tained, on the broadest inductions that can be grasped 
by the human mind. 

What can be gained by comparison ?—Why, look 
at the study of languages. If you go back but a 
hundred years and examine the folios of the most 
learned writers on questions connected with language, 
and then open a book written by the merest tiro in 
Comparative Philology, you will see what can be 
gained, what has been gained, by the comparative 
method. A few hundred years ago, the idea that 
Hebrew was the original language of mankind was 
accepted as a matter of course, even as a matter of 
faith, the only problem being to find out by what 
process Greek, or Latin, or any other language could 
have been developed out of Hebrew. The idea, too, 
that language was revealed, in the scholastic sense of 
the word, was generally accepted, although, as early 
as the fourth century, St. Gregory, the learned bishop 
of Nyssa, had strongly protested against it^. The 
grammatical framework of a language was either 
considered as the result of a conventional agreement, 
or the terminations of nouns and verbs were supposed 
to have sprouted forth like buds from the roots and 
stems of language; and the vaguest similarity in the 
sound and meaning of words was taken to be a suf¬ 
ficient criterion for testing their origin ai|d their 
relationship. Of all this philological somnambulism 
we hardly find a trace in works jDublished since the 
days of Humboldt, Bopp, and Grimm. 

Has there been any loss hero ? Has it not been 
pure gain ? Does language excite our imagination 
less, because we know that, though the faculty of 

^ ^Lectures on the Science of Language/ vol. i. p. 32. 
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speaking is the work of Him who works in all 
things, the invention of Avords for naming each 
object was left to man, and was achieved through 
the working of the human mindl Is Hebrew less 
carefully studied, because it is no longer believed to 
be a revealed language, sent doAvn from heaven, but a 
language closely allied to Arabic, Syriac and ancient 
Babylonian, and receiving light from these cognate, 
and in some respects more primitive, languages, for 
the explanation of many of its grammatical forms, 
and for the exact interpretation of many of its 
obscure and difficult words ? Is the grammatical 
articulation of Greek and Latin less instructive, 
because instead of seeing in the terminations of nouns 
and verbs merely arbitrary signs to distinguish the 
plural from the singular, or the future from the 
present, we can now perceive an intelligible principle 
in the gradual production of formal out of the 
material elements of language 1 And are our ety¬ 
mologies less important, because, instead of being 
suggested by superficial similarities, they are now 
based on honest historical and physiological research 1 
Lastly, has our own language ceased to hold its own 
peculiar place 1 Is our love for our own native 
tongiK) at all impairedDo men speak less boldly 
or prdy less fervently in their own mother tongue, 
because they know its true origin and its unadorned 
history; because they know that everything in 
language that goes beyond the objects of sense, is and 
must be pure metaphor ? Or does any one deplore 
the fact that there is in all languages, even in the 
jargons of the lowest savages, order and wisdom ; 
nay, something that makes the world akin'? 
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Why, then, should we hesitate to apply the com¬ 
parative method, which has produced such great results 
in other spheres of knowledge, to a study of religion ? 
That it will change many of the views commonly 
held about the origin, the character, the growth, and 
decay of the religions of the world, I do not deny; 
but unless we hold that fearless progression in new 
inquiries, which is our bounden duty and our honest 
pride in all other branches of knowledge, is dangerous 
in the study of religions, unless we allow ourselves to 
be frightened by the once famous dictum, that what¬ 
ever is new in theology is false, this ought to bo the 
very reason why a comparative study of religions 
should no longer be neglected or delayed. 

When the students of Comparative Philology boldly 
adapted Goethe's paradox, ‘ lie ivho hnoivs one langiiarje 
knows none,' people were startled at first; but they 
soon began to feel the truth which was hidden beneath 
the paradox. Could Goethe have meant that Homer 
did not know Greek, or that Shakespeare did not 
know English, because neither of them knew more 
than his own mother tongue ? No I what was meant 
was that neither Homer nor Shakespeare knew what 
that language really was which he handled with so 
much power and cunning. Unfortunately the old 
verb ‘to can,’ from which ‘canny’ and ‘cunning,’ is 
lost in English, otherwise we should be able in two 
words to express our meaning, and to keep apart the 
two kinds of knowledge of which we are here speaking. 
As we say in German konnen is not kennen, we might 
say in English, to can, that is to be cunning, is not to 
ken, that is to know; and it would then become clear 
at once, that the most eloquent speaker and the most 
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gifted poet, with all their cunning of words and skilful 
ifiastery of expression, would have but little to say if 
asked, what really is language ? The same applies to 
religion. He who knows one, knows none. There are 
thousands of people whose faith is such that it could 
move mountains, and who yet, if they were asked 
what religion really is, would remain silent, or would 
speak of outward tokens rather than of the inward 
nature, or of the faculty of faith. 

- It will be easily perceived that religion means at 
least two very diftcrent things. When we speak of 
the Jewish, or the Christian, or the Hindu religion, 
we mean a body of doctrines handed down by 
tradition, or in canonical books, and containing all 
that constitutes the faith of Jew, Christian, or Hindu. 
Using religion in that sense, we may say that a man 
has changed his religion, that is, that he has adopted 
the Christian instead of the Brahmanical body of 
religious doctrines, just as a man may learn to speak 
English instead of Hindustani. 

But religion is also used in a different sense. As 
there is a faculty of speech, independent of all the 
historical forms of language, there is a faculty of 
faith in man, independent of all histoidcal religions. 
If we .^ay that it is religion which distinguishes man 
from the animal, we do not mean the Christian or 
Jewish religion; we do not mean any special religion; 
but we mean a mental faculty or disposition, which, 
independent of, nay in spite of sense and reason, 
enables man to apprehend the Infinite under different 
names, and under varying disguises. Without that 
faculty, no religion, not even the lowest worship of 
idols and fetishes, would be possible ; and if we will 
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but listen attentively, we can hear in all religions a 
groaning of the spirit, a struggle to conceive the in¬ 
conceivable, to utter the unutterable, a longing after 
the Infinite, a love of God. Whether the etymology 
which the ancients gave of the Greek word av6p(i>7ro9, 
man, be true or not (they derived it from 6 avoy aOpoyp, 
he who looks upward), certain it is that what makes 
man man, is that ho alone can turn his face to 
heaven; certain it is that he alone yearns for some¬ 
thing that neither sense nor reason can supply, nay 
for something which both sense and reason by them¬ 
selves are bound to deny. 

If then there is a philosophical discipline which 
examines into the conditions of sensuous or intuitional 
knowledge, and if there is another philosophical dis¬ 
cipline which examines into the conditions of rational 
or conceptual knowledge, there is clearly a place for a. 
third philosophical discipline that has to examine into 
the existence and the conditions of that third faculty 
of man, co-ordinate with, yet independent of, sense and 
reason, the faculty of the Infinite^, which is at the 
root of all religions. In German we can distinguish 
that third faculty by the name of Verminft, as opposed 
to Verstand, reason, and Sinn, sense. In English I 
know no better name for it, than the faculty of faith, 
though it will have to be guarded by careful definition, 
in order to confine it to those objects only, which can¬ 
not be supplied either by the evidence of the senses, or 
by the evidence of reason, and the existence of which 
is nevertheless postulated by something without us 

^ I use the wcard Infinite, because it is less liable to be misunderstood 
than the Absolute, or the Unconditioned, or the Unknowable. On the 
distinction between the Infinite and the Indefinite, see Kant, * Critique 
of Pure Reason,’ translated by M. M., vol. ii. p. 442. 
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which we cannot resist. No simply historical fact 
cSn ever fall under the cognisance of faith, in our 
sense of the word. 

If we look at the history of modern thought, wo 
find that the dominant school of philosophy, previous 
to Kant, had reduced all intellectual activity to one 
faculty, that of the senses, ‘ Nihil in intellectu quod 
non ante fiierit hi sensed —‘Nothing exists in the 
intellect but what has before existed in the senses,’ 
w«as their watchword ; and Leibniz answered epigram- 
matically, but most profoundly, ‘ Nihil—nisi inteU 
lectasl ‘Yes, nothing but the intellect.’ Then followed 
Kant, who, in his ‘ Criticism of Pure Reason,’ written 
ninety years ago, but not yet antiquated, proved that 
our knowledge requires, besides the data of sensation, 
the admission of the intuitions of space and time, 
and the categories, or, as we might call them, the 
laws and necessities of the understanding. Satisfied 
with having established the a priori character of the 
categories and the intuitions of space and time, or, to 
use his own technical language, satisfied with having 
proved the possibility of synthetic judgments a jyriori, 
Kant declined to go further, and he most energetically 
denied to the human intellect the j)Ower of transcend¬ 
ing the finite, or the faculty of approaching the In¬ 
finite. He closed the ancient gates through which 
man had gazed into Infinity; but, in spite of himself, 
he was driven in his ‘ Criticism of Practical Reason, to 
open a side-door through which to admit the sense of 
duty, and with it the sense of the Divine. This has 
always seemed to me the vulnerable point in Kant s 
philosophy, for if philosophy has to explain what is, 
not what ought to be, there will be and can be no 
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rest till we admit that there is in man a third faculty, 
which I call simply the faculty of apprehending the 
Infinite, not only in religion, but in all things; a 
power independent of sense and reason, a power in a 
certain sense contradicted by sense and reason, but 
yet a very real power, which has held its own from 
the beginning of the world, neither sense nor reason 
being able to overcome it, while it alone is able to 
overcome in many cases both reason and sense 

According to the two meanings of the word re¬ 
ligion, then, the science of religion is divided into two 
parts; the former, which has to deal with the his¬ 
torical forms of religion, is called Comparative llieo-- 

^ As this passage has given rise to strange misunderstandings, I 
quote a passage from another lecture of mine, not yet published : ' It ia 
difficult at present to speak of the human mind in any technical 
language whatsoever, without being called to order by some philosopher 
or other. According to some, the mind is one and indivisible, and it is 
the subject-matter only of our consciousness which gives to the acts of 
the mind the different appearances of feeling, remembering, imagining, 
knowing, willing or believing. According to others, mind, as a subject, 
has no existence whatever, and nothing ought to be spoken of except 
states of consciousness, some passive, some active, some mixed. I 
myself have been sharply taken to task for venturing to speak, in this 
enlightened 19th century of ours, of different faculties of the mind,—• 
faculties being purely imaginary creations, the illegitimate offs})ring of 
mediaeval scholasticism. Now I confess I am amusid rather than 
frightened by such pedantry. Fstculty, J'acultas, seems to me so good a 
word that, if it did not exist, it ought to be invented in orde{' to exjness 
the different modes of action of what we may still be allowed to call 
our mind. It does not commit us to more than if we were to speak of 

facilities or agilities of the mind, and those only who change the 
forces of nature into gods or demons, would be frightened by the 
faculties as green-eyed monsters seated in the dark recesses of our Self. 
I shall therefore retain the name of faculty,’ &c. 

On the necessity of admitting a faculty of perceiving the Infinite I 
have treated more fully in my ‘Lectures on the Science of Language,’ 
vol. ii. pp. 625-632. The subject is ably discussed by Nicotra Sangia- 
como, in IjInJinito di Max-MUllerf Catania, 18S2. 
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logy\ the latter, which has to e^fplain the. conditions 
unfler which religion, whether in its highest or its 
lowest form, is possible, is called Theoretic Theology, 

We shall at present have to deal with the former 
only; nay it will be my object to show that the 
.problems which chiefly occupy theoretic theology, 
ought not to be taken up till all the evidence that 
can posvsibly bo gained from a comparative study of 
the religions of the world has been fully collected, 
classified, and analysed. I feel certain that the time 
will come when all that is now written on theology, 
whether from an ecclesiastical or philosophical point 
of view, will seem as antiquated, as strange, as un¬ 
accountable as the works of Vossius, Hemsterhuys, 
Valckenaer, and Lcnnep, by the side of Bopp’s Com¬ 
parative Grammar. 

It may seem strange that while theoretical theology, 
or the analysis of the inward and outward conditions 
under which faith is possible, has occupied so many 
thinkers, the study of comparative theology has never 
as yet been seriously taken in hand. But the expla¬ 
nation is very simple. The materials on which alone 
a comparative study of the religions of mankind could 
have been founded were not accessible in former days, 
jvhile in, our own days they have come to light in 
such profusion that it is almost impossible for any 
individual to master them all. . 

It is well known that the Emperor Akbar (1543- 
1605)^ had a passion for the study of religions, and 
that he invited to his court Jews, Christians, Moham¬ 
medans, Brahmans, and Zoroastrians, and had as many 
of their sacred books as he could get access to, trans- 

* See Note A, On Akbar. 

C 
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lated for his own study Yet, how small was the col¬ 
lection of sacred books that even an Emperor of India 
could command not more than 300 years ago, com¬ 
pared to what may now be found in the library of 
any poor scholar! We have the original text of the 
Veda, which neither the bribes nor the threats of 
Akbar could extort from the Brahmans. The trans¬ 
lation of the Veda which he is said to have obtained, 
was a translation of the so-called Atharva-veda, and 
comprised most likely the Upanishads only, mystic 
and philosophical treatises, very interesting, very im¬ 
portant in themselves, but as far removed from the 
ancient poetry of the Veda as the Talmud is from the 
Old Testament, as Sufiisrn is from the Koran. We 
have the Zendavesta, the sacred writings of the so- 
called fire-worshippers, and we possess translations of 
it, far more complete and far more correct than any 
that the Emperor Akbar obtained from Ardsher, a 
wise Zoroastrian whom he invited from Kirman to 
IndiaThe religion of Buddha, certainly in many 
respects more important than either Brahmanism, or 
Zoroastrianism, or Moliammedanism, is never men¬ 
tioned in the religious discussions that took place every 
Thursday evening-^ at the imperial court of Delhi. 
Abulfazl, it is said, the minister of Akbar, cnuld find 
no one to assist him in his inquiries respectinrj Buddh¬ 
ism. We possess the whole sacred canon of the 
Buddhists in various languages, in Pali, Burmese, and 
Siamese, in Sanskrit, Tibetan, Mongolian, and Chinese, 


^ Elpliinstono’s ‘ History of India,’ ed. Cowell, book ix. cap. 3. 
^ See 'Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,’ 1868, p, I4. 

* See ' Aini Akbari,’ transl. by Blochmann, p. 171, note 3. 
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and it is our fault entirely, if as yet there is no 
complete translation in any European tongue of this 
important collection of sacred books. The ancient 
religions of China again, that of Confucius and that 
of Laotse, may now be studied in excellent transla¬ 
tions of their sacred books by anybody interested in 
the ancient faiths of mankind. 

But this is not all. We owe to missionaries par¬ 
ticularly, careful accounts of the religious belief and 
worship among tribes far lower in the scale of civilisa¬ 
tion than the poets of the Vedic hymns, or the fol¬ 
lowers of Confucius. Though the belief of African 
and Melanesian savages is more recent in point of 
time, it may or may not represent an earlier and far 
more primitive phase in point of growth, and is there¬ 
fore as instructive to the student of religion as the 
study of uncultivated dialects has proved to the 
student of language b 

Lastly, and this, I believe, is the most important 
advantage which we enjoj^ as students of the history 
of religion, we have been taught the rules of critical 
scholarship. No one would venture, now-a-days, to 
quote from any book, whether sacred or profane, 
without having asked these simple and yet moment¬ 
ous questions: When was it written? Where? and by 
whom? TVas the author an eye-witnovss, oi does he 
only relate what he has heard from others ? And if 
the latter, were liis authorities at least contemporane¬ 
ous with the events which they relate, and were they 


^ See Tide, ‘ De Plaats van cle Godsdiensteii der Natnrvolkeii in de 
nodsdienstgesclnedenis,’ Amsterdam, 1873. E. B. Tylor, ‘ Fortinglitly 
Iveview,’ 1866, p. 71* 
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under the sway of party feeling or any other disturb¬ 
ing influence? Was the whole book written at once, 
or does it contain portions of an earlier date; and if 
so, is it possible for us to separate these earlier docu¬ 
ments from the body of the book ? 

A study of the original documents on which the 
principal religions of the world profess to be founded, 
carried on in this spirit, has enabled some of our best 
living scholars to distinguish in each religion between 
what is really ancient and what is comparatively mo¬ 
dern; between what was the doctrine of the founders 
and their immediate disciples, and what were the 
afterthoughts and, generally, the corruptions of later 
ages. A study of these later developments, of these 
later corruptions, or, it may be, improvements, is not 
without its own peculiar charm, and is full of practical 
lessons ; yet, as it is essential that we should know 
the most ancient forms of every language, before we 
proceed to any comparisons, it is indispensable also 
that we should have a clear conception of the most 
primitive form of every religion, before we proceed to 
determine its own value, and to compare it with 
other forms of religious faith. Many an orthodox Mo¬ 
hammedan, for instance, will relate miracles wrought 
by Mohammed; but in the Koran Mohammed says 
distinctly, that he is a man like other mem He dis¬ 
dains to work miracles, and appeals to the great 
works of Allah, the rising and setting of the sun, the 
rain that fructifies the earth, the plants that grow, 
and the living souls that are born into the world— 
who can tell whence ?—a s the real ^igns and wonders 
in the eyes of a true believer. ‘ I am only a warner,’ 
he says; ‘I cannot show you a sign—a miracle— 
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(;^xcept what ye see every day and night. Signs are 
\ with God h’ 

^1 The Buddhist legends teem with miserable miracles 
ittributed to Buddha and his disciples—miracles which 
n wonderfulness certainly surpass the miracles of any 
)ther religion: yet in their own sacred canon a saying 
)f Buddhas is recorded, prohibiting his disciples from 
working miracles, though challenged to do so by the 
fmultitudes, who required a sign that they might be¬ 
lieve. And what is the miracle that Buddha com¬ 
mands his disciples to perform'? ‘Hide your good 
deeds/ he says, ‘ and confess before the world the sins 
you have committed.’ That is the true miracle of 
Idha. 

bodern Hinduism rests on the system of caste as 
/a rock which no arguments can shake: but in the 
eda, the highest authority of the religious belief of 
the Hindus, no mention occurs of the complicated 
system of castes, such as we find it in Manu: nay, in 
one place, where the ordinary classes of the Indian, 
or any other society, are alluded to, viz. the priests, 
the warriors, the citizens, and the slaves, all are re¬ 
presented as sprung alike from Brahman, the source 
of all being. 

It would f)e too much to say that the critical sifting 
of the authorities for a study of each religion has been 
already Ailly carried out. There is work enough still 
to be done. But a beginning, and a very successful 
beginning, has been made, and the results thus brought 
to light will serve as a wholesome caution to every¬ 
body who is engaged in religious researches. Thus, 

^ 'The Speeches and Table-talk of the Prophet Mohammad/ by 
Stanley Lane-Poole, 1882, Iiitrod. p. xxxvi and xli. 
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if we study the primitive religion of the Veda, wt 
have to distinguish most carefully, not only betwoer 
the hymns of the Rig-veda on one side, and the 
hymns collected in the Sama-veda, Yayur-veda, and 
Atharva-veda on the other, but critical scholars dis¬ 
tinguish with equal care between the more ancient 
and the more modern hymns of the Rig-veda itself, 
so far as even the faintest indications of lannuajore, of 
grammar, or metre enable them to do so. 

In order to gain a clear insight into the motives 
and impulses of the founder of the worship of Ahu- 
ramazda, we must chiefly, if not entirely, depend on 
those portions of the Zendavesta which are written in 
the GathA. dialect, a more primitive dialect than that 
of the rest of the sacred code of the Zoroastrians. 

In order to do justice to Buddha, we must not mix 
the practical portions of the TripiGika, the Dharma, 
with the metaphysical portions, the Abhidharma. 
Both, it is true, belong to the sacred canon of the 
Buddhists; but their original sources lie in very dif¬ 
ferent latitudes of relii^ious thoiurht. 

We have in the history of Buddhism an excellent 
opportunity for watching the process by which a 
canon of sacred books is called into existence. Wo 
see here, as elsewhere, that during the lifetime of the 
teacher, no record of events, no sacred code containimr 
the sayings of the master was wanted. His presence 
was enough, and thoughts of the future, and more 
particularly, of future greatness, seldom entered the 
minds of those who followed him. It was only after 
Buddha had left the world, that his disciples attempted 
to recall the sayings and doings of their departed friend 
and master. At that time everything that seemed to 
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redound to the glory of Buddha, however extraordi- 
naiy and incredible, was eagerly v elcomed, while wit¬ 
nesses who would have ventured to criticise or reject 
unsupported statements, or to detract in any way 
from the holy character of Buddha, had no chance of 
even, being listened to h And when, in spite of all 
this, diftcrences of opinion arose, they were not brought 
to the test by a careful weighing of evidence, but the 
names of ‘unbeliever’ and ‘heretic’ (nastika, pasha/K/a) 
were quickly invented in India as elsewhere, and 
bandied backwards and forwards between contending 
parties, till at last, when the doctors disagreed, the 
help of the secular power had to be invoked, and 
kings and emperors assembled councils for the sup¬ 
pression of schism, for the settlement of an orthodox 
creed, and for the completion of a sacred canon. We 
know of King A.voka, the contemporary of Seleucus, 
sending his royal missive to the assembled elders, and 
tolling them what to do, and what to avoid, warning 
them also in his own name of the apocryphal or he¬ 
retical character of certain books which, as ho thinks, 
ouo-ht not to be admitted into the sacred canon 

O 

^ ‘Maliiivaiiya,’ p. i2,Naw«cln tatha vattliabbam iti, 'it cannot be 
allowed to otber priests to be present.’ 

The following is ITofessor Kern’s translation of the Second Bairat 
Bock Inscription, containing the rescript which A^^oka addressed to 
the Council of Magadha: ‘ King Briyadarsin of Magadha greets the 
Assembly (of Clerics) and wishes them welfare and happiness. Ye 
know, Sirs, how great is our reverence and atiection for the Triad which 
is called Buddha (the Master), Faith, and Assemhly. All that our 
Lord Buddha has spoken, my Lords, is well spoken. Wherefore, Sirs, 
it must indeed be regarded as having indisputable authority, so the 
true faith shall last long. Thus, my Lords, I honour in the first place 
these religious works:—Suimnary of the Discipline, The Superiiatural 
Powers of the Master (or of the Masters), The lYwrs of the luture. 
The Song of the Hermit, The Shtra on Asceticism, The (^lestion ot 
Upatishya, and the Admonition of Bahida concerning Falsehood, 
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We here learn a lesson, which is confirmed by th‘ 
study of other religions, that canonical books, thougl 
they furnish in most cases the most ancient and mosi 
authentic information within the reach of the student 
of religion, are not to be trusted implicitly, nay, that 
they must be submitted to a more searching criticism 
and to more stringent tests than any other historical 
books. For that purpose the Science of Language 
has proved in many cases a most valuable auxiliary. 
It is not easy to imitate ancient language so as to 
deceive the practised eye of the grammarian, even if 
it were possible to imitate ancient thought that should 
not betray to the historian its modern origin. A 
forged book, like tlie Ezour-veda, which deceived 
even Voltaire, and was published by him as ‘the 
most precious gift for which the West was indebted to 
the East,’ could hardly impose again on any Sanskrit 
scholar of the present day. Iliis most precious gift 
from the East to the West, is about the silliest book 
that can be read by the student of religion, and all 
one can say in its defence is that the original wndter 
never meant it as a forgery, nevei* intended it for the 
purpose for which it was used by Voltaire. 

I may add that a book which has lately attracted 
considerable attention. La Bible dans rjnde, by M. 
Jacolliot, belongs to the same class of books. Though 
the passages from the sacred books of the Brahmans 


uttered by our Lord Buddha. These religious works. Sirs, I wish that 
the monks and nuns, for the advancement of their good name, should 
uninterrujDtedly study and remember, as also the laics of the male and 
female sex. For this end, my I^ords, I cause this to be written, and 
have made my wish evident.’ See Indian Antiquary, vol. v. p. 257 ; 
Cunningham, * Corpus Inscript. Indie.,’ p. 132; Oldenberg, ‘Vinaya- 
pitaka,’ vol. i.. In trod. p. xl. 
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are not given in tlie original, but only in a very poetical 
Fuencli tranKslation, no Sanskrit scholar would hesitate 
for one moment to say that they are forgeries, and 
that M. Jacolliot, the President of the Court of Justice 
at Chandernagore, has been deceived by his native 
tcaclier. We find many childish and foolish things in 
the Veda, but when wo read the following line, as an 
extract from the Veda : 

* La femme e’est Tame de Tlimnanite,—’ 

it is not difficult to see that this is the folly of the 
nineteenth century, and not of the childhood of the 
human race. M. Jacolliot’s conclusions and theories 
are such as might be expected from his materials h 
With all the genuine documents for studying the 
Iiistory of the religions of mankind that have lately 
been brought to light, and with the great facilities 
which a more extensive study of Oriental languages 
has afforded to scholars at large for investigating the 
deepest springs of religious thought all over the 
world, a comparative study of religions has become 
a necessity. If we were to slirink from it, other 
nations and other creeds would take up the work. A 
lecture was lately delivered at Calcutta, by the 
ministei; of the Adi-Samaj (i. e. the Old Church), ‘ On 
the Superiority of Hinduism to every other existing 
lleliirion.’ The lecturer held that Hinduism was 
superior to all other religions, ‘because it owed its 
name to no man ; because it acknowledged no me¬ 
diator between God and man ; because the Hindu 
worships God, in the intensely devotional sense, as 
the soul of the soul ; because the Hindu alone can 

^ See Selected Essays, vol. ii., p. 46S sq. 
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worship God at all times, in business and pleasure, 
and everything; because, while other Scriptures in¬ 
culcate the practice of piety and virtue for the sake of 
eternal happiness, the Hindu Scriptures alone main¬ 
tain that God should bo worshipped for the sake of 
God alone, and virtue practised for the sake of virtue 
alone ; because Hinduism inculcates universal bene¬ 
volence, while other faiths merely refer to man ; 
because Hinduism is non-sectarian (believing that all 
faiths are good if the men who hold them are good), 
non-proselytizing, pre-eminently tolerant, devotional 
to an entire abstraction of the mind from time and 
sense, and the concentration of it on the Divine; of 
an antiquity running back to the infancy of the 
human race, and from that time till now influencing 
in all particulars the greatest affairs of the State and 
the most minute affairs of domestic life^’ 

A Science of Religion, based on an impartial and 
truly scientific comparison of all, or at all events, of 
the most important, religions of mankind, is now only 
a question of time. It is demanded by those whoso 
voice cannot be disregarded. Its title, though imply¬ 
ing as yet a promise rather than a fulfilment, has 
become more or less familiar in Germany, France, 
and America; its great problems have attracted the 
eyes of many inquirers, and its results have been 
anticipated either with fear or with delight. It be¬ 
comes therefore the duty of those who have devoted 
their life to the study of the principal religions of the 
world in their original documents, and who value 
religion and reverence it in whatever form it may pre¬ 
sent itself, to take possession of this new territory in 

^ See ‘Times,’ Oefc. 27, 1872. 
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the name of true science, and thus to protect its 
saored precincts from the inroads of those who think 
that they have a right to speak on the ancient religions 
of mankind, whether those of the Brahmans, the Zo- 
roastrians, or Buddhists, or those of the Jews and 
^ Christians, without ever having taken the trouble of 
learning the languages in which their sacred books 
are written. What should we think of philosophers 
writing on the religion of Homer, without knowing 
Greek, or on the religion of Moses, without knowing 
Hebrew ? 

I do not wonder at Mr. Matthew Arnold^ speaking 
scornfully of La Science des Lelu;tons, and I fully 
agree with him that such statements as he quotes 
would take away the breath of a mere man of letters. 
But are these statements supported by the authority 
of any scholars'? Has anybody who can read either 
the Vedas or the Old and New Testaments in the 
original ever maintained that ‘ the sacred theory of 
the Aryas passed into Palestine from Persia and India, 
and got possession of the founder of Christianity and 
of his greatest apostles, St. Paul and St. John; be¬ 
coming more perfect, and returning more and more to 
its true character of a “ transcendent metaphysic,” as 
the doetprs’ of the Christian Church developed it ? ’ 
Has Colebrooke, or Lassen, or Bournouf, ever sug¬ 
gested ‘ that wo Christians, who are Aryas, may have 
the satisfaction of thinking that the religion of Christ 
has not come to us from the Semites, and that it is 
in the hymns of the Veda and not in the Bible that 
we are to look for the primordial source of any re¬ 
ligion ; that the theory of Christ is the theory of the 

^ ‘Literature and Dogma/ p. ii 7 * 
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Vedic Agni, or fire \ that the Incarnation represents 
the Vedic solemnity of the production of fire^ symthol 
of fire of every kind, of all movement, life, and 
thought; that the Trinity of Father, Son, and Spirit 
is the Vedic Trinity of Sun, Fire, and Wind ; and 
God finally a cosmic unity.’ Mr. Arnold quotes, 
indeed the name of Burnouf, but he ought to have 
known that Eugtme Burnouf lias left no son and no 
successor. 

Those who would use a comparative study of Re¬ 
ligions as a means for lowering (Christianity by exalt¬ 
ing the other religions of mankind, are to my mind as 
dangerous allies as those who think it necessary to 
lower all other religions in order to exalt Christianity. 
Science wants no partisans. I make no secret that true 
(Christianity, I mean the religion of (Christ, seems to mo 
to become more and more exalted the more we know 
and the more we appreciate the treasures of truth 
hidden in the despised religions of the world. But 
no one can honestly arrive at that conviction, unless 
he uses honestly the same measure for all religions. 
It would be fatal for any religion to claim an excep¬ 
tional treatment, most of all for Christianity. Clnds- 
tianity enjoyed no privileges and claimed no immuni¬ 
ties when it boldly confronted and confounded the 
most ancient and the most powerful religions of the 
world. Even at present it craves no mercy, and it 
receives no mercy from those whom our missionaries 
have to meet face to face in every part of the world. 
Unless Christianity has ceased to be what it was. its 
defenders should not shrink from tins now trial of 
strength, but should encourage rather than depreciate 
the study of comparative theology. 
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And let me remark this, in the very beginning, that 
noother religion, with the exception, perhaps, of early 
Buddhism, would have favoured the idea of an im¬ 
partial comparison of the principal religions of the 
world—would ever have tolerated our science. Nearly 
every religion seems to adopt the language of the 
Pharisee rather than that of the Publican. It is Chris¬ 
tianity alone which, as the religion of humanity, as 
the religion of no caste, of no chosen people, has 
taught us to study the history of mankind, as our 
own, to discover the traces of a divine wisdom and 
love in the development of all the races of the world, 
and to recognise, if possible, even in the lowest and 
crudest forms of religious belief, not the work of the 
devil, but something that indicates a divine guidance, 
something that makes us perceive, with St. Peter, 

‘ that God is no respecter of persons, but that in every 
nation he that feareth him and worketh righteousness 
is accepted with him.’ 

In no religion was there a soil so well prepared for 
the cultivation of Comparative Theology as in our 
own. The position which (diristianity from the very 
beginning took up with regard to Judaism, served as 
the lirst lesson in comparative theology, and directed 
the attei^tidn even of the unlearned to a comparison of 
two religions, differing in their conception of the Deity, 
in their estimate of humanity, in their motives of 
morality, and in their hope of immortality, yet shar¬ 
ing so much in common that there are but few of the 
psalms and prayers in the Old Testament in which a 
Christian cannot heartily join even now, and but few 
rules of morality which he ought not even now to 
obey. If we have once learnt to see in the exclusive 
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religion of the Jews a preparation of what was to be 
the all-embracing religion of humanity, we shall feel 
much less difficulty in recognising in the mazes of 
other religions a hidden purpose; a wandering in the 
desert, it may be, but a preparation also for the land 
of promise. 

A study of these two religions, the Jewish and the 
Christian, such as it has long been carried on by some 
of our most learned divines, simultaneously with the 
study of Greek and Roman mythology, has, in fact, 
served as a most useful preparation for wider in¬ 
quiries. Even the mistakes that have been committed 
by earlier scholars have proved useful to those who 
followed after; and, once corrected, they are not likely 
to be committed again. The opinion, for instance, that 
the pagan religions were mere corruptions of the reli¬ 
gion of the Old Testament, once supported by men of 
high authority and great learning, is now as com¬ 
pletely surrendered as the attempts of explaining 
Greek and Latin as corruptions of Hebrew K 

The theory again, that there was a primeval pre¬ 
ternatural revelation granted to the fathers of the 
human race^ and that the grains of truth which catch 
our eye when exploring the temples of heathen idols, 
are the scattered fragments of that sacred heirloom,— 
the seeds that fell by the wayside or upon stony 
places—would find but few supporters at present; no 
more, in fact, than the theory that there was in the 
beginning one complete and perfect primeval language, 

^ Tertullian, ^Apolog.’ xlvii: ^ Unde haec, oro vos, philosophis aut 
poet is tain consiinilia? Nonnisi de nostris sacramentis; si de nostris 
sacramentis, ut de prioribus, ergo fideliora sunt nostra inagisque ere- 
denda, quorum imagines quoque fidem inveniunt.’ See Hardwick, ‘Christ 
and other Masters/ vol. i. 17. 
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broken up in later times into the numberless languages 
of the world. 

Some other principles, too, have been established 
within this limited sphere by a comparison of Judaism 
and Christianity with the religions of Greece and 
Rome, which will prove extremely useful in guiding 
us in our own researches. It has been proved,-for 
instance, that the language of antiquity is not like 
the language of our own times; that the language of 
the East is not like the language of the West; and 
that, unless we make allowance for this, we cannot 
but misinterpret the utterances of the most ancient 
teachers and poets of the human race. The same 
words do not mean the same thing in Anglo-Saxon 
and English, in Latin and French: much less can we 
expect that the words of any modern language should 
bo the exact equivalents of words belonging to an 
ancient Semitic language, such as the Hebrew of the 
Old Testament. 

Ancient words and ancient thoughts, for both go 
together, have in the Old Testament not yet arrived 
at that stage of abstraction in which, for instance, 
active powers, whether natural or supernatural, can 
be represented in any but a personal and more oi 
less human form. When we speak of a temptation 
from within or from without, it was more natural for 
the ancients to speak of a tempter, whether in a 
human or in an animal form; when we speak of the 
ever-present help of God, they call the Lord their 
rock, and their fortress, their buckler, and their high 
tower. They even speak of ‘the Rock that begat 
them’ (Deut. xxxii. i 3 ), though in a very different 
sense from that in which Homer speaks of the rock 
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from whence man has sprung. What with us is i 
heavenly message, or a godsend, was to them a wingec 
messenger; what we call divine guidance, they speal 
of as a pillar of a cloud, to lead them the way, and t 
pillar of light to give them light; a refuge from the 
storm, and a shadow from the heat. What is reallj 
meant is no doubt the same, and the fault is ours, not 
theirs, if we wilfully misinterpret the language of ancient 
prophets, if wc persist in understanding their words ir 
their outward and material aspect only, and forget thai 
before language had sanctioned a distinction between 
the concrete and the abstract, between the purely spi¬ 
ritual as opposed to the coarsely material, the inten¬ 
tion of the speakers comprehended both the concrete 
and the abstract, both the material and the spiritual, 
in a manner which has become quite strange to us, 
though it lives on in the language of every true poet. 
Unless we make allowance for this mental parallax, 
all our readings in the ancient skies will be, and must 
be, erroneous. Nay, I believe it can be proved that 
more than half of the diihculties in the history of 
religion owe their origin to this constant .misinterpre¬ 
tation of ancient language by modern language, of 
ancient thought by modern thought, particularly when¬ 
ever the word has become more sacred than the spirit. 

That much of what seems to us, and seemed to the 
best among the ancients, irrational and irreverent in 
the mythologies of India, Greece, and Italy can thus 
be removed, and that many of their childish fables 
can thus be read again in their original child-like 
sense, has been proved by the researches of Compa¬ 
rative Mythologists. The phase of language which 
gives rise, inevitably, we may say, to these misunder- 
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standings, is earlier tlian the earliest literary docu- 
mefits. Its work in the Aryan languages was done 
before the time of the Veda, before the time of Homer, 
though its influence continues to be felt to a much 
later period. 

Is it likely that the Semitic languages, and, more 
particularly, Hebrew, should, as by a miracle, have 
escaped altogether the influence of a process which is 
inherent in the very nature and growth of language, 
an4 which, in fact, may rightly be called an infantine 
disease, against whicli no precautions can be of any 
avail ? 

I hold indeed that the Semitic languages, for reasons 
which I explained on a former occasion, have suffered 
less from mythology than the Aryan languages; yet 
we have only to read the first chapters of Genesis in 
order to convince ourselves, that we shall never un¬ 
derstand its ancient language rightly, unless we make 
allowance for the influence of ancient language on 
ancient thought. If we read^ for instance, that after 
the first man was created, one of his ribs was taken 
out, and that rib made into a woman, every student of 
ancient language sees at once that this account must 
not be taken in its bare, literal sense. We need not 
dwell on ^he fact that in the first chapter of Genesis 
a far less startling account of the creation of man and 
woman had been given. What could be simpler, and 
therefore truer, than: ‘ So God created man in his own 
image, in the image of God created he him ; male and 
female ci'catcd ho them. And God blessed them, and 
God said unto them, Be fruitful, and multiply, and 
replenish the earth, and subdue it?’ The question 
then is, how, after this account of the creation of 

D 
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man and woman, could there be a second account 
of the creation of man, of his lone estate in the garden 
of Eden, and of the removal of one of his ribs, which 
was to be made into a help meet for him ? 

Those who are familiar with the genius of ancient 
Hebrew, can hardly hesitate as to the original in¬ 
tention of such traditions. Let us remember that 
when we, in our modern languages, speak of the self¬ 
same thing, the Hebrews speak of the bone the 

Arabs of the eye of a thing. This is a well known 
Semitic idiom, and it is not without analogies in other 
languages. ‘Bone’ seemed a telling expression for 
what we should call the innermost essence; ‘ eye ’ for 
what we should call the soul or self of a thing. In 
the ancient hymns of the Veda, too, a poet asks: 
‘Who has seen the first-born, when he who had no 
hones, i.e. no form, bore him that had bones?' i.e. when 
that which was formless assumed form, or, it may be, 
when that which had no essence, received an essence? 
And he goes on to ask: ‘ Where was the life, the 
blood, the soul of the world? Who sent to ask this 
from any that knew it ? ’ In the ancient language of 
the Veda, bone, blood, breath, are all meant to convey 
more than wJiat we should call their material meaning; 
but in course of time, the Sanskrit dtman. meaning 
originally breath, dwindled away into a mere pro- I 
noun, and came to mean self. The same applies to 
the Hebrew 'etzern. Originally meaning bone, it came 
to be used at last as a mere pronominal adjective, in 
the sense of self or same. 

After these preliminary explanations, we can well 
understand that, while if speaking and thinking in a 
modern language Adam might have been made to say 
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|) Eve, ‘ Thou art the same as I am,’ such a thought 
[oi^J-d in ancient Hebrew be expressed by: ‘ Thou art 
one of my bone, and flesh of my flesh.’ Let such an 
kpression be repeated for a few generations only, 
pd a literal, that is to say, a material and deceptive 
iterpretation, would soon spring up, and people would 
t last bring themselves to believe that the first woman 
ias formed from the bone of the first man, or from a 
ib, for the simple reason, it may be, because it could 
letter be spared than any other bone. Such a mis¬ 
understanding, once established, retained its place on 
iccount of its very strangeness, for a taste for the 
Linintelligible springs up at a very early time, and 
threatens to destroy among ancient nations the power 
of appreciating whatever is simple, natural, and whole¬ 
some. Thus only can it be explained that the account 
of the creation of the woman obtained its place in 
the second chapter, though in clear opposition to what 
had been said in the first chapter of Genesis 

It is not always possible to solve these ancient 
riddles, nor are the interpretations which have been 
attempted by various scholars always right. The 
only principle I stand up for is this, that mis¬ 
understandings of this kind are inevitable in ancient 
languages, and that we must be prepared to meet with 
them in thb religions of the Semitic as well as of the 
Aryan nations. 

Let us take another Semitic religion, the ancient 
religion of Babylon, as described to us in the frag¬ 
ments of Berosus. The similarities between that re¬ 
ligion and the religion of the Jews are not to be 
mistaken, but such is the contrast between the sim- 

1 See ^Selected Essays/ vol. ii. p. 45 ^. 


n z 
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plicity of the Bible language and the wild extra¬ 
vagance of the Babylonian theogonies, that it requires 
some courage to guess at the original outlines behind 
the distorted features of a hideous caricature^. 

We have no reason to doubt the accuracy of 
Berosus in describing the religion of the Babylonians,! 
at least for the time in which he lived. He was a 
Babylonian by birth, a priest of the temple of Beliis,! 
a contemporary of Alexander the Great. He wrote 
the History of the Chaldoeans, in Greek, evidently! 
intending it to be read by the Greek conquerors,! 
and he states in his first book that he composed it] 
from the registers, astronomical and chronological, 
which were preserved at Babylon, and which com¬ 
prised a period of 200,000 years (150,000, according 
to the Syncellus). The history of Berosus is lost. 
Extracts from it had been made by Alexander Poly- 
histor, in the first century before our era; but his 
work too is lost. It still existed, however, at the 1 
time when Eusebius (270-340) wrote his Chronicon, j 
and was used by him in describing the ancient history 
of Babylon. But the Chronicle of Eusebius, too, is 
lost, at least in Greek, and it is only in an Armenian 
translation of Eusebius that many of the passages 
have been preserved to us, which refer to the history 
of Babylon, as originally described by Berosus. This 
Armenian translation was published in 1818, and its 
importance was first pointed out by Niebuhr^. As 
we possess large extracts from Eusebius, preserved 


^ Bunsen, ‘ Egypt/ iv. p. 364. 

^ Eusebii Pamphili Caesariensis Episcopi Chronicon Bipartitum, 
nunc primum ex Armeniaco textu in Latinuin coiiversum, opera P. Jo. 
B. Aucher; Venetiis, 1818. 
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)y Ueorgius the Syncellus, i. e. the concellaneus, or 
‘elf-companion, the Vice-patriarch of Constantinople, 
vho wrote a Chronography about 800 A.D., it is 
:)ossible in several places to compare the original 
3lreek text with the Armenian, and thus to establish 
bie trustworthiness of the Armenian translation. 

Berosus thus describes the Babylonian traditions of 
the creation ^: 

I ‘ There was a time in which all was darkness and 
water, and in these were generated monstrous crea¬ 
tures, having mixed forms; men were born with two 
land some with four wings, with two faces, having one 
body, but two heads, a mans and a woman’s, and 
bearing the marks of male and female nature; and 
other men with the legs and horns of goats, or with 
horses’ feet, and having the hind quarters of horses, 
but the fore part of men, being in fact like Hip- 
pocentaurs. Bulls also were produced having human 
heads, and dogs with four bodies, having fishes’ tails 
springing from their hinder parts ; and horses with 
dogs’ heads, and men and other creatures, having 
heads and bodies of horses, but tails of fishes; and 
other creatures having the shape of all sorts of beasts. 
Besides thes^, fishes,, and reptiles, and snakes and 
many other wonderful and strange beings, one having 
the appearance of the other, the images of which are 
to be seen in the temple of Beliis. At the head of ali 
was a woman, called OmorA:a^(Armcn. which 

^ Eusebii Chronicon, vol. i. p. 22. ^Eragmenta Historicorum/ vul. 11. 

‘^According to Lenormant ('Deluge,’ p. 30) Betit Um-Uruk In 
modern Armenian, Am-arga is said to mean mother-eart . ro . 
Dietrich explained the word as lioiiier-kai, the matter of t e egg. eo 
Bunsen’s 'Egypt,’ iv. p. 150. 
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is said to be Thalatth^ in Chaldean, and translated 
in Greek, Thalassa (or sea). When all these wen 
thus together, Belus came and cut the woman in two, 
and one half of her he made the earth, and the other 
half the sky; and ho destroyed all the creatures that 
were in her. But this account of nature is to bo un¬ 
derstood allegorically. For when all was still moist, 
and creatures were born in it, then the god (Belus) 
cut oft’ his own head, and the gods mixed the blood 
that flowed from it with the earth, and formed men; 
wherefore men are rational, and participate in the 
divine intelligence.’ 

"And Belus, whom they explain as Zeus (and the 
Armenians as Araraazd), cut the darkness in two, and 
separated earth and heaven from each other, and 
ordered the world. And animals which could not 
bear the power of the light, perished. And Bolus, 
when he saw the desert and fertile land, commanded 
one of the gods to cut off his head, to mix the earth' 
with the blood flowing from it, and to form men and 
beasts that could bear the air. And Belus established 
also the stars, and the sun, and the moon, and the five 
planets.’ 

^ Mr. Sayce writes to me : ‘Perhaps Lenormant is r'ght in correcting 
OakdrO (when compared with the Tavd€ or Tavdif) of Dpiii.'vsciiis) into 
QavaTOj that is, tlie Assyrian Tihamtu or Tamfu, the sea, the Heb. 
Dinri. In this case the correspondence of the Babylonian account 
with Genesis i. 2 will be even greater.’ Bunsen explained Taladeth 
from the Hebrew yalad, as meaning ‘laying eggs.’ Bunsen’s ‘Egypt,* 
vol. iv. p. 150. Hr. Haupt (‘Hie Sumerisclie-akkadische Sprache,’ 
p. 276) points out that 7 n in 8umero-Accadian dwindled down to v, and 
that the same change may be observed in Assyrian also. Thus the 
Ass3n?ian Tdmdic, sea (= tahmatu, or ti ’amdu, ti’amtu, stat. constr. 
t’ Amat; cf. Hebrew tehom) is represented as TavOe by Hamascius, 

‘ Questiones de primis principiis,’ ed, Kopp. p. 384), and Hamkina, the 
wife of £]a, as AavKTj, 
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Nothing can be at first sight more senseless and 
loitfused than this Babylonian version of the genesis 
hf the earth and of man; yet, if we examine it more 
carefully, we can still distinguish the following 
dements: 

1. In the beginning there was darkness and water. 

In Hebrew: Darkness was upon the face of the 

deep. 

2. The heaven was divided from the earth. 

In Hebrew : Let there be a firmament in the midst 
of the waters, and let it divide the waters from the 

waters.And God called the firmament Heaven; 

.and God called the dry land Earth. 

3. The stars were made, and the sun and the moon, 
and the five planets. 

In Hebrew: And God made two great lights; the 
greater light to rule the day, and the lesser light to 
rule the night; he made the stars also. 

4. Animals of various kinds were created. 

5. Men were created. 

It is in the creation of animals in particular that 
the extravagant imagination of the Babylonians finds 
its widest scope. It is said that the images of these 
creatures are to be seen in the temple of Belus, and as 
their devseri^ption certainly agrees with some of the 
figures of gods and heroes that may now be seen in 
the British Museum, it is not unlikely that the Baby¬ 
lonian story of the creation of these monsters may 
have arisen from the contemplation of the ancient 
idols in the temples of Babylon. But this would still 
leave the original conception of such monsters unex¬ 
plained. 

The most important point, however, is this, that 
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the Babylonians represented man as participating iri 
divine intelligence. The symbolical language in winch 
they express this idea is no doubt horrible and dis¬ 
gusting, but let us recollect that the Hebrew symbol,| 
too, ‘that God breathed into man’s nostrils the breathi 
of life,’ is after all but another weak attempt at ex¬ 
pressing the same idea,—an idea so exalted that no 
language can ever express it without loss or injury. 

In order to guess with some hope of success at the 
original moaning of ancient traditions, it is absolutely 
necessary that we should be familiar with the genius 
of the language in which such traditions took their 
origin. Languages, for instance, which do not denote 
grammatical gender, will be free from many mytho¬ 
logical stories which in Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin 
are inevitable. Dr. Bleek, the indefatigable student 
of African languages, has frequently dwelt on this 
fact. In the Preface to his Comparative Grammar 
ol the South-African Languages, published in 1862, 
he says: 

‘ The forms of a language may be said to constitute 
in some degree the skeleton frame of the human mind 
whoso thoughts they express .... How dependent, 
for example, the highest products of the human mind, 
the religious ideas and conceptions of Oven highly 
civilized nations, may be upon this manner of speak¬ 
ing has been shown by Max-Mliller, in his essay on 
Comparative Mythology (Oxford Essays, 18,56)1. 
This will become still more evident from our African 
researches. The primary cause of the ancestor wor¬ 
ship of the one race (Kafirs, Negroes, and Polyne¬ 
sians), and of the sidereal worship, or of those forms 

^ ‘Chips from a German Workshop,’ vol. ii. pp. 1-146. 
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f religion which have sprung from the veneration of 
e^venly bodies, of the other (Hottentots, North- 
ifrican, Semitic, and Aryan nations), is supplied by 
he very forms of their languages. The nations 
peaking Sex-denoting languages are distinguished 
y a higher poetical conception, by which human 
gency is transferred to other beings, and even to in¬ 
animate things, in consequence of which their per- 
onification takes place, forming the origin of almost 
,11 mythological legends. This faculty is not de- 
^efoped in the Kafir mind, because not suggested by 
he form of their language, in which the nouns of 
)ersons are not (as in the Sex-denoting languages) 
hrown together with those of inanimate beings into 
he same classes or genders, but are in separate classes, 
vithout any grammatical distinction of sex^.’ 

If therefore, without possessing a knowledge of the 
hilu language, I ventui*e on an interpretation of an 
iccount of creation that has sprung up in the thought 
Liid language of the Zulus, I do so with great hesita- 
ion, and only in order to show, by one instance at 
east, that the religions of savages, too, will have to 

* See also liis Preface to tlie second volume of the Comparative 
Iraminar, published 1S69. Mr. E. B. Tylor has some valuable 
emarks on the same subject, in his article on the Beligioii of Savages, 
n the Fortnightly Iveview, 1S66, p. 80. Looked at from a higher point 
f view, it ie, of couse, not language, as such, which dominates the 
uind, but thought and language are only two manifestations of the same 
nergy, mutually determining each other. Failing to perceive this, one 
las to take refuge, like Tylor, with the old so-called anthropomorphism, 
bs the apparent source of all mythology. But this gives us only a 
autological, not a genetic explanation of mythology. There is an 
mportaiit difference between the inevitable and the evitable affections 
►f the genius of language. The deepest source of mythology lies in the 
ormer, and must be carefully distinguished from the later sporadic 
liaeases of language. 
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submit hereafter to the same treatment which w 
apply to the sacred traditions of the Semitic am 
Aiyan nations. I should not be at all surprised i 
the tentative interpretation which I venture to pro 
pose, were proved to be untenable by those whc 
have studied the Zulu dialects, but I shall be mud] 
more ready to surrender my interpretation, than tc 
lose the conviction that there is no solid foundatioi 
for the study of the religions of savages except th( 
study of their languages. 

How impossible it is to arrive at anything like a 
correct understanding of the religious sentiments of 
savage tribes without an accurate and scholarlikc 
knowledge of their dialects, is best shown by the old 
controversy wliether there are any tribes of human 
beings entirely devoid of religious sentiments or no. 
Those who, for some reason or other, hold that re¬ 
ligious sentiments arc not essential to human nature, 
find little difficulty in collecting statements of tra¬ 
vellers and missionaries in support of their theory. 
Those who hold the opposite opinion find no more 
difficulty in rebutting such statements k Now the 
real point to settle before we adopt the one or thej 
other view is, what kind of authority can be claimed 
by those whose opinions we quote; did they really 
know the language, and did they know it, not only 
sufficiently well to converse on ordinary subjects, but 
to enter into a friendly and unreserved conversation 
on topics on which even highly educated people are 
so apt to misunderstand each other? We want in¬ 
formants, in fact, like Dr. Callaway, Dr. Block, men 

' See Schelling, Werke, vol. i. p. 72 ; and Mr, E. B, TyloFs reply to 
Sir John Lubbock, ‘Primitive Culture/ vol. i. p. 381. 
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rtio are both scholars and philosophers. Savages 
ra shy and silent in the presence of white men, and 
hey have a superstitious reluctance against mention- 
ng even the names of their gods and heroes. Not 
nany years ago it was supposed, on what would seem 
;o be good authority, that the Zulus had no religious 
deas at all; at present our very Bishops have been 
ulenced by their theological inquiries. 

Captain Gardiner, in his Narrative of a Journey to 
th^ Zoolu Country undertaken in 1835, gives the 
following dialogue: 

‘ Have you any knowledge of the power by whom 
the world was made ? When you see the sun rising 
and setting, and the trees growing, do you know who 
made them and who governs them?’ 

Tpai, a Zulu (after a little pause, apparently deep 
in thought),—‘No; we sec them, but cannot tell how 
they come; we suppose that they come of them¬ 
selves.’ 

A. ‘ To whom then do you attribute your success 
or failure in war?’ 

Tpai. ‘ When we are not successful, and do not 
take cattle, we think our father {Itongo) has not 
looked upon us.’ 

A. ‘IV) you think your father’s spirits {Amatongo) 
made thej world ? ’ 

Tpai. ‘No.’ 

A. ‘ Where do you suppose the spirit of man goes 
after it leaves the body ? ’ 

Tpai. ‘We cannot tell.' 

A. ‘ Do you think it lives for ever ? ’ 

Tpai. ‘That we cannot tell; we believe that the 
spirit of our forefathers looks upon us when we go 
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to war; but wo do not think about it at any othe; 
time.’ 

A. 'You admit that you cannot control the sun oi 
the moon, or even make a hair of your head to grow, 
Have you no idea of any power capable of doing 
this ? ’ 

Tpai. ‘No; we know of none: we know that we 
cannot do these things, and we suppose that they 
come of themselves.’ 

It may seem difficult to find a deeper shade of 
religious darkness than is pictured in this dialogue. 
But now let us hear the account which the Rev. Dr. 
Callaway ^ gives of the fundamental religious notions 
which he, after a long residence among the various clans 
of the Zulus, after acquiring an intimate knowledge of 
their language, and, what is still more important, after 
gaining their confidence, was able to extract from their j 
old men and women. They all believe, first of all, 
in an ancestor of each particular family and clan, and 
also in a common ancestor of the whole race of man. 
That ancestor is generally called the Unkulunkulu, 
which means the great-great-grandfatherWhen 


^ Dr. Callaway, * ITiikiilunknhi,’ p. 54. 

^ Ibid. p. 4S. Uhkulnhh'uhi, tlie word l)y whicli God is rendered in 
Zulu, is derived, according to Hleek, by reduplication of r (nasalised) 
form of the 9tli class from the adjective stem -kulu (great, large, old, 
u-kii*kula, to grow, etc,), and seems to mean originally a'great-great¬ 
grandfather, or the first ancestor of a family or tribe, though perhaps 
the unnasalised form u-JcuIukulu is at present more usual in tliis signi¬ 
fication. Then it was applied by metai>hor to that being from whom 
everything was derived, who according to the Zulu tradition has 
created all men, animals, and other things to whom life and death 
are due, &c. In Inhandjane the word for God, derived from the same 
root is Mulungulu\ in Ki-}ii;tu, Ki-kamba, and Kinika it is Muhmgu; 
in Ki-suflheli, Mlungu\ in Makua, Midingo or Mul\iko\ in Sofala, 
Murungu ; in Tette, Murungo or Morungo ; in the Ku-suidieli dialect 
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i*essed as to the father of this great-great-grandfather, 
general answer of the Zulus seems to be that he 
3ranched off from a reed/ or that he ‘came.from a 
ed of reeds/ 

Here, I cannot help suspecting that language has 
leen at work spinning mythology. In Sanskrit the 
v'ord (parvan) which means originally a knot or joint 
n a cane, comes to mean a link, a member; and, 
.ransferred to a family, it expresses the different shoots 
ind scions that spring from the original stem. The 
lame for stem or race and lineage in Sanskrit is 
which originally means a reed, a bamboo-cane, 
[n the Zulu language a reed is called uthlanga, strictly 
speaking a reed which is capable of throwing out off¬ 
shoots^. It comes thus metaphorically to mean a 
source of being. A father is the uthlanga of his chil¬ 
dren, who are supposed to have branched off from 
him. Whatever notions at the present day the ignor¬ 
ant among the natives may have of the meaning 
of this tradition, so much seems to be generally 
admitted, even among Zulus, that originally it 
could not have been intended to teach that men 
sprang from a real reed ‘ It cannot be doubted,’ 
])r. Callaway writes, ‘that the word alone has come 
down to thb people, whilst the meaning has been 
lost.’ 


of Mombas, Iduhgu ; in tlie Ki-pok( 5 mo, Mungo ; in Otyi-Herer< 5 , o 
MtiJcuru] see Bleek, ‘Comparative Grammar,’ §§ 389-394. In Hercr6 
iaie Mukuru is our father Mukuru ; see Kolbe’s ‘ English-Herero 
Dictionary,’ s. v. God. 

^ Dr. Callaway, ‘ Unkulunkulu,’ p. 2, note. 

^ In Herero, ‘ tua memua i Mukuru ’ means, we have been created, 
i. e. broken out of the omumborombonga (creation-tree) in Herero 
fashion by Mukuru ; see IColbe’s ‘ English-Herero Dictionary, s. v. 
God. 
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The interpretation which I venture to propose oi 
this Zulu myth is this:—The Zulus may have said 
originally that they were all offshoots of a reed, using 
reed in the same sense in which vamsa is used in San¬ 
skrit, and meaning therefore no more than that they all 
were children of one father, members of one race. As 
the word uthlanga, which came to mean race, retained 
also its original meaning, viz. reed, people, unaccus¬ 
tomed to metaphorical language and thought, would 
soon say that men came from a reed, or were fetched 
from a bed of reeds, while others would take Uthlanga 
for a proper name and make him the ancestor of the 
human race. Among some Zulu tribes we actually 
find that while Unkulunkulu is the first man, Uth¬ 
langa is represented as the first woman Among 
other tribes where Unkulunkulu was the first man, 
Uthlanga became the first woman (p. 58). 

Every nation, every clan, every family requires 
sooner or later an ancestor. Even in comparatively 
modern times the Britons, or the inhabitants of Great 
Britain, were persuaded that it was not good to be 
without an ancestor, and they were assured by Geof¬ 
frey of Monmouth that they might claim descent from 
Brutus. In the same manner the Hellenes, or the 
ancient inhabitants of Hellas, claimed descent from 
Hellen. The name of Hellenes, originally restricted 
to a tribe living in Thessaly^, became in time the 
name of the whole nation^, and hence it was but 
natural that JEolos^ the ancestor of the iEolians, 

^ Dr. Callaway, 'Unkulunkulu,’ p. 58. According to the Popol Vuh 
the first woman was created from the maiTow of a reed; see ' Selected 
Essays,* ii. p. 304. 

* Horn. II. 2. 684. 


^ Thucyd. i. 3. 
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oruS, the ancestor of the Dorians, and Xuthos, the 
thier of Achseos and Ion, should all be represented 
, the sons of Hellen. So far all is intelligible, if we 
ill only remember that this is the technical language 
' the heraldic office of ancient Greece. 

But very soon the question arose, who was the 
Ither of Hellen, the ancestor of the Greeks, or, ac- 
Drding to the intellectual horizon of the ancient 
[reeks, of the whole human race'? If he was the 
ncfstor of the whole human race, or the first man, 
e could only be the son of Zeus, the supreme god, 
nd thus we find that Hellen is by some authorities 
ctually called the son of Zeus. Others, however, 
ive a different account. There was in Greece, as in 
lany countries, the tradition of a general deluge by 
diich every living being had been destroyed, except 
. few who escaped in a boat, and who, after the flood 
lad subsided, repeopled the earth. The person thus 
aved, according to Greek traditions, was called Deu- 
:alion, the ruler of Thessaly, the son of Prome- 
heus. Prometheus had told him to build a ship and 
iirnish it with provisions, and when the flood came, 
le and his wife Pyrrha were the only people who 
escaped. 

Thus it ivifl be seen that the Greeks had really two 
incestors of the human race, Hellen and Deukalion, 
ind in order to remove this difficulty, nothing re¬ 
named but to make Hellen the son of Deukalion. 
^11 this is perfectly natui'al and intelligible, if 
)nly we will learn to speak, and not only to 
ipeak, but also to think the language of the ancient 
^orld. 

The story then goes on to explain how Deukalion 
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became the father of all the people on earth; that h 
and his wife Pyrrha were told to throw stones (oi^th 
bones of the earth) backward behind them, and tha 
these stones became men and women. Now here W( 
have clearly a myth or a miracle,—a miracle, too 
without any justification, for if Pyrrha was the wif 
of Deukalion, why should not Hellen bo their son* 
All becomes clear, if we look at the language in whicli 
the story is told. Pyrrha means the Red, and was 
originally a name for the red earth. As the Hellenes 
claimed to be indigenous or autochthonic, born of the 
earth where they lived, Pyrrha, the red Earth, was 
naturally called their mother, and being the mother 
of the Hellenes, she must needs be made the wife of 
Deukalion, the father of the Hellenes. Originally, 
however, Deukalion, like Manu in India, was repre¬ 
sented as having alone escaped from the deluge, and 
hence the new problem how, without a wife, he could 
have become the father of the people 1 It was in this per¬ 
plexity, no doubt, that the myth arose of his throwingl 
stones behind him, and those stones becoming the new 
population of the earth. The Greek word for people 
was Aaoy, that for stones Aaes ;—hence what could be 
more natural, when children asked, whence the Xad? 
or the people of Deukalion came, than "to say that 
they came from Xaes or stones ^ ? 

I might give many more instances of the same' 
kind, all showing that there was a meaning in the 


^ The North American Indians told Roger Williams, that 'they had 
it from their fathers, that Kautantoiowit made one man and woman 
of a stone, which disliking, he broke them in pieces, and made another 
man and woman of a tree, which weyo the fountain of all mankind.* 
'Publications of Narragansett Club,’ vol. i. p. 158. 
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)st meaninglesB traditions of antiquity, all show- 
r,(fwhat is still more important, that these tradi- 
ms, many of them in their present state absurd 
id repulsive, regain a simple, intelligible, and even 
feautiful character if we divest them of the crust 
hich language in its inevitable decay has formed 
pound them. 

We never lose, we always gain, when we discover 
le most ancient intention of sacred traditions, instead 
f Ijeing satisfied with their later aspect, and their 
lodern misinterpretations. Have we lost anything 
while reading the story of Hephsestos splitting open 
rith his axe the head of Zeus, and Athene springing 
:om it, full armed, we perceive behind this savage 
nagery, Zeus as the bright Sky, his forehead as 
he East, Hephjustos as the young, not yet risen Sun, 
,nd Athene as the Dawn, the daughter of the Sky, 
topping forth from the fountain-head of light— 
TkavKSiTTLs, with eyes like an owl (and beautiful they 
^re); 

Tlapdivos, pure as a virgin; 

Xpv(T^a, the golden; 

'AKpCa, lighting up the tops of the mountains, and 
ler own glorious Parthenon in her own favourite town 
)f Athens ^ 

IlaXAtiy, whirling the shafts of light; 

^Akia, tSe genial warmth of the morning; 

Hpo/xaxo?, the foremost champion in the battle 
between night and day; 

UdvoTTkoSy in full armour, in her panoply of light, 
driving away the darkness of night, and rousing men 
to a bright life, to bright thoughts, to bright endea¬ 
vours ? 

E 
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Would the Greek gods lose in our eyes if, instead 
of believing that Apollon and Artemis murdered,,tlj 
twelve children of Niobe, we perceived that Nioil 
was, in a former period of language, a name of snol 
and winter, and that no more was intended by th 
ancient poet than that Apollon and Artemis, the ver 
nal deities, must slay every year with their darts th 
brilliant and beautiful, but doomed children of th( 
Snow? Is it not something worth knowing, wortl 
knowing even to us after the lapse of four or fiv( 
thousand years, that before the separation of thi 
Aryan race, before the existence of Sanskrit, Greek 
or Latin, before the gods of the Veda had been wor¬ 
shipped, and before there was a sanctuary of Zeus 
among the sacred oaks of Dodona, one supreme Deity 
had been found, had been named, had been invoked 
by the ancestors of our race, and had been invoked 
by a name which has never been excelled by any 
other name, Dyaiis, Zeus, Jupiter, Tyr,—all meaning 
originally light and brightness, a concept which on 
one side became materialized as sky, morning, and 
day, while on the other it developed into a name ofj 
the bright and heavenly beings, the Devas, as one oil 
the first expressions of the Divine ? 1 

No, if a critical examination of the ancient language 
of our own religion leads to no worse results than 
those which have followed from a careful interpreta¬ 
tion of the petrified language of ancient India and 
Greece, we need not fear; wo shall be gainers, not 
losers. Like an old precious metal, the ancient reli¬ 
gion, after the rust of ages has been removed, will 
come out in all its purity and brightness: and the 
image which it discloses will be the image of the 
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ler, ttic Father ot all the nations upon earth; 
the superscription, when we can read it again, 
be, not in Judsea only, but in the languages of 
^ the races ot the world, the Word of God, re¬ 
led, where alone it can be revealed,-revealed in 

heart of man. 



SECOND LECTUEE. 


DELIVERED AT THE ROYAL INSTITUTION, 
FEBRUARY 0 , 6 , 1870. 

T here is no lack of materials for the student 
the Science of lleligion. It is true that, eoi 
pared with the number of languages which the coi 
parative philologist has to deal wdth, the number 
religions is small. In a comparative study of la 
guages, however, we find most of our materials rea( 
for use; we possess grammars and dictionaries, whi 
it is difficult to say, where we are to look for tl 
grammars and dictionaries of the principal religioi 
of the world. Not in the catechisms, or the article 
not even in the so-called creeds ^ or confessions of fail 
which, if they do not give us an actual misrepresei 
tation of the doctrines which they profess to epitomis 
give us always the shadow only, and never the soi 
and substance of a religion. But how seldom do v 
find even such helps! 

Among Eastern nations it is not unusual to distil 
guish between religions that are founded on a bool 
and others that have no such vouchers to produc 

^ * What are creeds ? Skeletons, freezing abstractions, metaphysics 
expressions of unintelligible dogmas j and these I am to regard as tl 
expositions of the fresh, living, infinite truth which came from Jesu^ 
I might with equal propriety be required to hear and receive tl 
lispings of infancy as the expressions of wisdom. Creeds are to tl 
Scriptures, what rushlights are to the sun.’—Dr. Channing, ‘ 0 
Creeds.’ 
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^ tbrnicr are considered more respectable, and, 
u^li they may contain false doctrine, they are 
ced upon as a kind of aristocracy among the 
gar and nondescript crowd of bookless or illiterate 
gions 

To the student of religion canonical books are, no 
jibt, of the utmost importance, but he ought never 
forget that canonical books too give the reflected 
age only of the real doctrines of the founder of a 
w*religion, an image always blurred and distorted 
the medium through which it had to pass. And 
w few are the religions which possess a sacred canon! 
w small is the aristocracy of real book-religions in 
3 history of the world! 

Let us look at the two races that have been the 
incipal actors in that great drama which we call 
3 history of the world, the Aryan and the Semitic, 
d we shall find that two members only of each race 
n claim the possession of a sacred code. Among 
e Aryans, the Jlindas and the Persians ; among the 
lemitcs, the Hebrews and the Arabs. In the Aryan 
tnily the Hindus, in the Semitic family the Hebrews, 
we each produced two book-religions; the Hindus 
we given i^e to Brahmanism and Buddhism; the 
ebrews t« Mosaism and Christianity. Nay, it is 
iportant ^to observe that in each family the third 
>ok-roligion can hardly lay claim to an independent 
igin, but is only a weaker repetition of the first. 
)roastrianism has its sources in the same stratum 

‘ Even before Mohammed, the people in possession of a book (ahl i 
bdb) were in Arabic distinj^uished from the ummiyiin, the heathen, 
le name ahl i kiUib was, however, properly restricted to Jews, 
iristians, and Mohammedans; see Note A. 
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which fed the deeper and broader stream of V 
religion; Mohammedanism springs, as far as its' n 
vital doctrines are concerned, from the ancient fc 
tain-head of the religion of Abraham, the worship 
and the friend of the one true God. 

If you keep before your mind the following sine 
outline, you can see at one glance the river-system 
which the religious thought of the Aryan and 
Semitic nations has been running for centuries- 
those, at least, who are in possession of sacred e 
canonical books. 


ARYAN FAMILY. 


Veda 

lirahinauisin 


Zend-Avesta 

Zoroasti'lani&iu 


SEMITIC FAMILY. 


Old Testament 

Mosaisiu 


Tripi ^aka 
Buddhism 

TURANIAN 


New Testament 
Christianity 

^ 1 Koran 

ARYAN<—^ Mohainmedani 


While Buddhism is the direct offspring, and, at tl 
same time, the antagonist of Brahmanism, Zoroa: 
trianism is rather a deviation from the straight coui'^ 
of ancient Vedic faith, though it likewise contains 
protest against some of the doctrines of the earlier 
worshippers of the Vedic gods. The same, or near! 
the same relationship holds together the three prii 
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al religions of the Semitic stock, only that, chrono- 
i8ally, Mohammedanism is later than Christianity, 
ile Zoroastrianism is earlier than Buddhism. 

Observe also another, and, as we shall see, by no 
>ans accidental coincidence in the parallel ramifica- 
ins of these two religious stems. 

Buddhism, which is the offspring of, but at the 
me time marks a reaction against, the ancient Brah- 
iinism of India, withered away after a time on the 
ih from which it had sprung, and assumed its real 
iportance only after it had been transplanted from 
idia, and struck root among Turanian nations in the 
uy centre of the Asiatic continent. Buddhism, 
ung at its birth an Aryan religion, ended by becom- 
g the principal religion of the Turanian world. 

The same transference took place in the second 
icm. Christianity, being the offspring of Mosaism, 
as rejected by the Jews as Buddhism was by the 
•rahmans. It failed to fulfil its purpose as a mere 
3 form of the ancient Jewish faith, and not till it 
ad been transferred from Semitic to Aryan ground, 
I’om the Jews to the Gentiles, did it develope its real 
ature and assume its world-wide importance. Having 
>een at its birth a Semitic religion, it became the 
)rmcipal ^'dtigion of the Aryan world. 

There is one other nation only, outside the pale of 
he Aryan and Semitic families, which can claim one, 
)r even two book-religions as its own. China is the 
nother of two religions, each founded on a sacred 
5 ode—the religion of Confucius, (Kung Fu-tze, i. e. 
Kung, the Master,) and the religion of Lao-tse, the 
former resting on the Five King and the Four Shu, 
the latter on the Tao-te-king. 
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With these eight religions the library of the Saci 
Books of the whole human race is complete, and 
accurate study of these eight codes, written in Sa 
skrit, Pali, and Zend, in Hebrew, Greek, and Arab 
lastly in Chinese, might in itself not seem too formi 
able an undertaking for a single scholar. Yet, let 
begin at home, and look at the enormous literatu 
devoted to the interpretation of the Old Testamer 
and the number of books published every year c 
controverted points in the doctrine or the history 
the Gospels, and you may then form an idea of whj 
a theological library would be that should contai 
the necessary materials for an accurate and scholai 
like interpretation of the eight sacred codes. Th 
Tao-te-king, the canonical book of the followers ( 
Lao-tse, contains only about 5,320 words, the con: 
mentaries written to explain its meaning are endless 
Even in so modern, and, in the beginning, at least, s 
illiterate a religion as that of Mohammed, the source 
that have to be consulted for the history of the fait! 
during the early centuries of its growth are so abund 
ant, that few critical scholars could master them ii 
their completeness^. 

If we turn our eyes to the Aryan religions, thi 

> 

^ Jiilien, ^ Tao-te-king,’ p. xxxv; see infra, p. 62, 

® Sprenger, ‘ Das Leben des Mohammed,’ vol. i. p. 9 :—'Die Quellen 
die ich benutzt babe, sind so zahlreich, imd der Ziistand der Gelehr 
gamkeit war unter den Moslimen in ihrer Urzeit von dem unsrigen sc 
verschieden, dass die Materialien, die ich uber die Quellen gesarnmelt 
babe, ein ziemlich beleibtes Biindchen bilden werden. Es ist in der 
That nothwendig, die Literaturgeschichte des Ish'im der ersten zwei 
Jahrhunderte zu schreiben, uin den Leser in den Stand zu setzen, den 
hier gesammelten kritischen Apparat zu benutzen. loh gedenke die 
Resultate meiner Forschungen als eins separates Werkohen naoh der 
Prophetenbiographie herauszugeben.* 
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crea writings of the Brahmans, in the narrowest 
soeptation of the word, might seem within easy 
‘asp. The hymns of the Big-veda, which are the 
sal bible of the ancient faith of the Vedic Rishis, are 
ily 1,028 in number, consisting of about 10,580 
erses b The commentary, however, on these hymns, 

• which I have published six good-sized quarto 
olumes, is estimated at 100,000 lines consisting of 
2 syllables each, that is at 3,200,000 syllables'^, 
h^re are, besides, the three minor Vedas, the Ya/yur- 
eda, the Sama-veda, the Atharva-veda, which, though 
f less importance for religious doctrines, arc indis- 
ensablc for a right appreciation of the sacrificial 
,nd ceremonial system of the worshippers of the 
,ncient Vedic gods. 

To each of these four Vedas belong collections of 
,o-called Brahmanas, scholastic treatises of a later 
ime, it is true, but nevertheless written in archaic 
Sanskrit, and reckoned by every orthodox Hindu as 
>art of his revealed literature. Their bulk is much 
argcr than that of the ancient Vedic hymn-books. 

And all this constitutes the text only for number- 
ess treatises, essays, manuals, glosses, &c., forming an 
ininterrupted chain of theological literature, extend- 
ng over ^i^e than three thousand years, and rcceiv- 
ng new links even at the present time. There are, 
besides, tlie inevitable parasites of theological litera¬ 
ture, the controversial writings of different schools of 
thought and faith, all claiming to be orthodox, yet 
differing from each other like day and night; and 
lastly, the compositions of writers, professedly at 

^ Max Miiller, ‘History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature/ p. 220. 

® See Note B. 
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variance with the opinions of the majority, declar( 
enemies of the Brahmanic faith and the Brahman 
priesthood, whose accusations and insinuations, who 
sledge-hammer arguments, and whose poisoned arroir 
of invective need fear no comparison with the weapon 
of theological warfare in any other country. 

Nor can we exclude the sacred law-books, nor tlij 
ancient epic poems, the Mahabharata and Ramaya?va 
nor the more modern, yet sacred literature of India, 
the Pura//as and Tantras, if we wish to gain an insight 
into the religious belief of millions of human being^j 
who, though they all acknowledge the Veda as theii 
supreme authority in matters of faith, are yet unabh 
to understand one single line of it, and in their dailj 
life depend entirely for spiritual food on the teaching 
conveyed to them by these more recent and more 
popular books. 

And even then our eye would not have reache(! 
many of the sacred recesses in which the Hindu 
mind has taken refuge, cither to meditate on th( 
great problems of life, or to free itself from the 
temptations and fetters of worldly existence bj 
penances and mortifications of the most exquisite 
cruelty. India has always been teeming with re 
ligious sects, and as far as we can look back inte 
the history of that marvellous country, its, religiout 
life has been broken up into countless local centres 
which it required all the ingenuity and perseverance 
of a priestly caste to hold together with a semblance 
of dogmatic uniformity. Some of these sects may 
almost claim the title of independent religions, as, 
for instance, the once famous sect of the Sikhs, 
possessing their own sacred code and their own 
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Bestliood, and threatening for a time to become a 
itmidable rival of Brahmanism and Mohammedanism 
i India. Political circumstances gave to the sect of 
Tanak its historical prominence and more lasting 
ime. To the student of religion it is but one out 
f many sects which took their origin in the fifteenth 
nd sixteenth centuries, and attempted to replace the 
orruptions of Hinduism and Mohammedanism by a 
furer and more spiritual worsliip. The Granth, i. e. 
he Volume, the sacred book of the Sikhs, though 
edious as a whole, contains here and there treasures 
if really deep and poetical thought: and we may 
oon hope to have a complete translation of it by 
3 r. Trumpp b But there are other collections of 
eligious poetry, more ancient and more original than 
he stanzas of Nixnak; nay, many of the most beau- 
liful verses of the Granth were borrowed from these 
earlier authorities, particularly from Kabir, the pupil 
)f Bamanand. Here there is enough to occupy the 
students of religion: an intellectual flora of greater 
v^ariety and profuseness than even the natural flora of 
t;hat fertile country. 

And yet we have not said a word as yet of the 
second book-religion of India — of the religion of 
Buddha^^wiginally one only out of numberless sects, 
but possessing a vitality which has made its branches 
to overshadow the largest portion of the inhabited 
globe. Who can say—I do not speak of European 
scholars only, but of the most learned members of 
the Buddhist fraternities—who can say that he has 

* Tliia translation has since been published, * The Adi Granth, or the 
Holy Scriptures of the Sikhs,’ translated from the original Gurmuklii 
by Dr. E. Trumpp, London, 1877, 
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read the whole of the canonical books of the Buddhif^j 
Church, to say nothing of their commentaries or laVe 
treatises ? 

According to a tradition preserved by the Buddhis 
schools of the South and of the North, the sacrei 
canon comprised originally 80,000 or 84.000 tracts] 
but most of thorn were lost, so that there rcmainei 
only 6,000 b According to a statement in the Saddhar 
malahkara, the text and commentary of the Buddhist 
canon contain together 29,368,000 letters, while tht 
English translation of the Bible is said to contain 
3,567,180 letters, vowels being here counted as sepa-j 
rate from the consonants. 

At present there exist two sacred canons of Bud¬ 
dhist writings, that of the South, in Pali, and that of 
the North, in Sanskrit. The Buddliist canon in Pali 
has been estimated as twice as large as the Bible, 
though in an English translation it would probably 
be four times as largeSpence Hardy gave the 
number of stanzas as 275,250 for the Pali canon, and 
as 361,550 for its commentary, and by stanza he meant 
a lino of 32 syllables. 

The Buddhist canon in Sanskrit consists of what 
is called tlie ‘Nine DharmasIn its Til^etan trans¬ 
lation that canon, divided into two collectionsv^the Kan- 
jur and Tanjur, numbers 325 volumes folio, each weigh¬ 
ing in the Pekin edition from four to live pounds. 

Besides these two canons, there is another collate¬ 
ral branch, the canon of the Crainas. The 6/ainas trace 


' See Burnoiif, * Introduction h I’liistoire du Buddhisine indien,* 
p. 37. * Selected Essays/ ii. p. 170, 

‘Selected Essays/ ii. p. 179. 

^ Ibid, p. 183. 
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\e origin of their religion back to Mahavira,who was 
jjieved, however, to have been precefied by Tir- 
akara, the 23rd being P^r.sva (250 before Mahavira). 
ahavira is called also 6r y 7 &taputra ^ or (?> 7 &,tr/putra 
• 6?/7atiputra by both ( 7 ainas and Bauddhas (Nfi,ta- 
itta in Pali, Nayaputta in (jaina Prakrit), and is 
ported by both sects to have died at Pap^. The date 
*his death, as given by the G^ainas, 527 B. c., would 
ake him older than Buddha. The true relation, 
)wever, of the G^ainas to the Bauddhas, or followers 
■*/Sakyamuni, remains still to be determined. Their 
bcred books are written in a Prakrit dialect, com- 
lonly called ArdhamAgadhi, while the dialect of the 
S-li scriptures is called Magadhi. According to the 
iddhanta-dharma^Sara these 6raina scriptures arecol- 
sctively called Sutras or Siddhfintas, and classed, 
rst, under two heads of Kalpa-sutra and Agama, 
ve works coming under the former, and forty-five 
nder the latter head; and secondly, under eight dif- 
jrent heads, viz. i, eleven Angas; 2, twelve Upangas; 

, four Mfila-sfitras ; 4, five Kalpa-sutras; 5, six A 7 iedas; 

, ten Payannas; 7, Nandi-sutra; 8, Anuyogadvara- 
atra. The total extent of these fifty works together 
dth their commentaries is, according to G^aina belief, 
00,000 ^J^as'-^. In the form in which we now 
ossess thorn, the G'ainas Sfitras are not older than 
he fifth century A.D. (See ‘Indian Antiquary,’ ix. 
>. 161.) 

Within a smaller compass lies the sacred literature 
f the third of the Aryan book-religions, the so-called 

* See Euhler, * Indian Antiquary,’ vii. p. 143; H. Jacobi, ‘On 
lalijlvlra and his predecessors,’ Indian Antiquary, ix. 158; also his 
reface to the Kalpashtra of Bhadrabiihu, 1879. 

* Raiendralala Mitra, ‘Notices of Sanskrit MSS.’ vol. iii. p. 67. 
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Zend-Avesta. But here the very scantiness of thf 
ancient texts increases the difficulty of its succcssfp 
interpretation, and the absence of native commentaries 
has thrown nearly the whole burden of deciphering oi 
the patience and ingenuity of European scholars. 

If lastly we turn to China, we find that the religior 
of Confucius is founded on the Five King and the 
Four Shu—books in themselves of considerable extent 
and surrounded by voluminous commentaries, withoui 
which even the most learned scholars would not ven¬ 
ture to fathom the depth of their sacred canon 

Lao-tse, the contemporary, or rather the senior, of 
Confucius, is reported to have written a largo number 
of books ^: no less than 930 on diffierent questions of 
faith, morality, and worship, and 70 on magic. His 
principal work, however, the Tao-to-king, which re¬ 
presents the real scripture of his followers, the Tao- 
sse, consists only of about ,^),ooo words and fills no 
more than thirty pages. But here again we find that 
for that very reason the text is unintelligible without 
copious commentaries, so that M. Julien had to consult 
more than sixty commentators for the purpose of his 
translation, the earliest going back as far as the year 
163 B.C. 

There is a third established religion in C^hina, that 
of Fo; but Fo is only the Chinese corruption of 


^ * The Chinese Classics, with a Translation, Notes, Prolegomena, 
and Indexes.’ By James Legge, I). D. 7 vols. See also ‘ Sacred 
Books of the East,’ vols. iii, xvi. 

^ Stan. Julien, * Tao*te-king,’ p. xxvii. 

^ Ibid. pp. xxxi. XXXV. The texts vary from 5,610, 5,630, 5,688 to 
5,722 words. The text published by M. Stan. Julien consists of 5,320 
words. A new translation of the ' Tao-te-king ’ has been published at 
Leipzig by Dr, Victor von Strauss, 1S70. 
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idha, and though the religion of Buddha, as trans- 
•gd from India to China, has assumed a peculiar 
racter and produced an enormous literature of its 
a, yet Chinese Buddhism cannot be called an inde- 
ident religion. We must distinguish between the 
idhism of Ceylon, Burmah, and Siam, on one side, 
[ that of Nopal, Tibet, Mongolia, China, Corea, 
L Japan on the other. In China, however, although 
prevailing form of Buddhism is that of the San- 
it canon, commonly called the Northern canon, 
ih of the books belonging to the Pali or Southern 
on have been translated and are held in reverence 
certain schools. 

lut even after we have collected this enormous 
■ary of the sacred books of the world, with their 
ispcnsable commentaries, we are by no means in 
session of all the requisite materials for studying 
growth and decay of the religious Convictions of 
ukind at large. The largest portion of mankind, 
-y, and some of the most valiant champions in the 
gious and intellectual struggles of the world, Avould 
1 bo unrepresented in our theological library. Think 
y of the Greeks and the Romans! think of the 
itonic, the Celtic, and Slavonic nations! Where 
we to gaj^ an insight into what we may call their 
1 religion convictions, previous to the compara- 
ily recent period when their ancient temples were 
elled to the ground to make room for now cathe- 
Is, and their sacred oaks were felled to be chancred 

O 

5 crosses, planted along every mountain pass and 
3st lane ? Homer and Hesiod do not tell us what 
3 the religion, the real heart-religion, of the Greeks, 

* were their own poems ever considered as sacred, 
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or even as authoritative and binding, by the highest 
intellects among the Greeks. In Rome we have «not 
even an Iliad or Odyssey; and when we ask for the 
religious worship of the Teutonic, the Celtic, or the 
Slavonic tribes, the very names of many of the deities 
in whom they believed are forgotten and lost for ever, 
and the scattered notices of their faith have to be 
picked up and put together like the small stones of a 
broken mosaic that once formed the pavement in the 
ruined temples of Rome. 

The same gaps, the same want of representative 
authorities, which we witness among the Aryan, we 
meet again among the Semitic nations, as soon as we 
step out of the circle of their book-religions. The 
Babylonians, Assju-ians, the Phenicians and Cartha¬ 
ginians, the Arabs before their conversion to Moham¬ 
medanism, all are without canonical books, and a 
knowledge of their religion has to be gathered, as 
well as may be, from monuments, inscriptions, tra¬ 
ditions, from proper names, from proverbs, from curses, 
and other stray notices which require the greatest 
care before they can be properly sifted and success¬ 
fully fitted together 

But now let us go on further. The two beds in 
which the stream of Aryan and SemiticKthought has 
been rolling on for centuries from south-east to north- 

^ It has been pointed out by Professor Noldeke that not only the 
great religions, but mere sects also are sometimes in possession of Sacred 
Books. Such are the Mandaeans (representing the Aramaean nation¬ 
ality), the Druses, the Yezidis, Nosairis, and, it may be, some more 
half-pagan sects under a Muslim garb. Even some of the Manichjean 
writings, of which fragments exist, might be added to this class, and 
would throw much light on the independent growth of gnosticism, 
which can be by no means fully explained as a mere mixture of Christian 
and Iranian ideas. 
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■west, from the Indus to the Thames, from the Eu¬ 
phrasies to the Jordan and the Mediterranean, cover 
but a narrow tract of country compared with the 
vastness of our globe. As we rise higher, our horizon 
expands on every side, and wherever there are traces 
of human life, there are traces also of religion. Along 
the shores of the ancient Nile we see still standing 
the Pyramids, and the ruins of temples and labyrinths, 
their walls covered with hieroglyphic inscriptions, 
and •with the strange pictures of gods and goddesses. 
On rolls of papyrus, which have defied the ravages of 
time, we have even fragments of what may be in a 
certain sense called the sacred books of the Egyptians. 
Yet, though much has been deciphered in the ancient 
records of that mysterious race, the main spring of 
the religion of Egypt and the original intention of its 
ceremonial worship are far, as yet, from being fully 
disclosed to us. 

As we follow the sacred stream to its distant sources, 
the whole continent of Africa opens before us, and 
wherever we see kraals and cattle-pens, depend upon 
it there was to be seen once, or there is to be seen 
even now, the smoke of sacrifices rising up from earth 
to heaven. The relics of the ancient African faith are 
rapidly dissiffpearing; but what has been preserved is 
full of interest to the student of religion with its 
strange worship of snakes and ancestors, its vague 
hope of a future life, and its not altogether faded re¬ 
miniscence of a Supreme God, the Father of the black 
as well as of the white mank 

^ Dr. Callaway, ' Uiikulunkiilu,’ p. 45: ^It is as though we sprang 
from Uthlanga; we do not know where we were made. We black men 
had the same origin as you, white men.’ 

F 
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From the eastern coast of Africa our eye is carried 
across the sea where, from Madagascar to Ha-Waii, 
island after island stands out like so many pillars of 
a sunken bridge that once spanned the Indian and 
Pacific oceans. Everywhere, whetlier among the 
dark Papuan or tlie yellowish Malay, or the brown 
Polynesian races scattered on tliese islands, even 
amoner the lowest of the low in the scale of hu- 
inanity, there are, if we will but listen, whisperings 
about divine beings, imaginings of a future life; 
there are prayers and sacrifices which, even in their 
most degraded and degrading form, still bear witness 
to that old and ineradicable faith that everywhere 
there is a God to hear our prayers, if we will but 
call on Him, and to accept our ofierings, whether 
they are ottered as a ransom for sin, or as a token of 
a grateful heart. 

Still farther east the double continent of America 
becomes visible, and in spite of the unchristian van¬ 
dalism of its first discoverers and conquerors, there, 
too, we find materials for the study of an ancient, 
and, it would seem, independent faith. Unfortunately, 
the religious and mythological traditions collected by 
the first Europeans who came in contact with the 
natives of America, reach back but a sllbrt distance 
beyond the time when they were written down, and 
they seem in several cases to retlect the thoughts of 
the Spanish listeners as much as those of the native 
narrators. The quaint hieroglyphic manuscripts of 
Mexico and Guatemala have as yet told us very little, 
and the accounts written by natives in their native 
language have to bo used with great caution. Still 
the ancient religion of the Aztecs of Mexico and of 
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the Incas of Peru is full of interesting problems. As 
we Advance towards the north and its red-skinned 
inhabitants, our information becomes more meagre 
still, and after what happened some years ago, no 
Livre des Sauvmjes is likely to come to our assistance 
again. Yet there are wild and homo-grown speci¬ 
mens of religious faith to be studied even now among 
tlie receding and gradually perishing tribes of the 
Red Indians, and, in their languages as well as in 
theiK religions, traces may possibly still be found, 
before it is too late, of pre-historic migrations of men 
from the primitive Asiatic to the American continent, 
either across the stepping-stones of the Aleutic bridge 
in the north, or lower south by drifting with favour¬ 
able winds from island to island, till the hardy canoe 
was landed or wrecked on the American coast, never 
to return again to the Asiatic home from which it had 
started. 

And when in our religious survey we finally come 
back again to the Asiatic continent, we find here too, 
although nearly the whole of its area is now occupied 
by one or the other of the eight book-religions, by 
Mosaism, Christianity, and Mohammedanism, by 
I>rahmanism, ^Buddhism, and Zoroastrianism, and in 
China by Sfie religions of Confucius and Lao-tse, 
that nevertheless partly below the surface, and in 
some places still on the surface too, more primitive 
forms of worship have maintained themselves. I 
mean the Shamanism of the Mongolian race, and the 
beautiful half-Homeric mythology of the Finnish and 
Esthonian tribes. 

And now that I have displa^^cd this world-wide 
panorama before your eyes, you will share, I think, 

F a 
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the feeling of dismay with which the student of the 
science of religion looks around, and asks hiihself 
where to begin and how *to proceed. That there are 
materials in abundance, capable of scientiiic treatment, 
no one would venture to deny. But how are they to 
be held together? How are we to discover what all 
these religions share in common ? How they differ 1 
How they rise and how they decline ? What they are 
and what they mean ? 

Let us take the old saying, Divide et impera^^eindi 
translate it somewhat freely by ‘ Classify and un¬ 
derstand,’ and I believe we shall then lay hold of 
the old thread of Ariadne which has led the students 
of many a science through darker labyrinths even 
than the labyrinth of the religions of the world. All 
real science rests on classification, and only in case wo 
cannot succeed in classifying the various dialects of 
faith, shall we have to confess that a science of re¬ 
ligion is really an impossibility. If the gi’ound before 
us has once been properly surveyed and carefully par¬ 
celled out, each scholar may then cultivate his own 
glebe, without wasting his energies, and without losing 
sight of the general purposes to which all special re¬ 
searches must be subservient. 

How, then, is the vast domain of religion to be 
parcelled out? How are religions to be classified, or, 
we ought rather to ask first, how have they been 
classified before now? The simplest classification, and 
one which we find adopted in almost every country, 
is that into true and /a4'c religions. It is very much 
like the first classification of languages into one’s own 
language and the languages of the rest of the world ; 
as the Greeks would say, into the languages of the 
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Greeks and the Barbarians; or, as the Jews would 
sayfinto the languages of the Jews and the Gentiles; 
or, as the Hindus would say, into the languages of the 
Aryas and MleAVc/ms; or, as the Chinese would say, 
into the languages of the Middle Empire and that of 
the Outer Barbarians. I need not say why that sort 
of classification is useless for scientific purposes. 

There is another classification, apparently of a more 
scientific character, but if examined more closely, 
e(pially worthless to the student of religion. I mean 
the well-known division into revealed and natural 
religions. 

I have first to say a few words on the meaning 
attached to natural religion. That word is constantly 
used in very difterent acceptations. It is applied by 
several writers to certain historical forms of religion, 
which are looked upon as not resting on the authority 
of revelation, in whatever sense that word may be 
hereafter interpreted. Thus Buddhism would be a 
natural religion in the eyes of the Brahmans, Brah¬ 
manism would be a natural religion in the eyes of 
the Mohammedans. With us, all religions except 
Christianity and, though in a lesser degree, Mosaism, 
would be classed as merely natural; and though 
natural d(i;js*not imply false, yet it distinctly implies 
the absence of any sanction beyond the sense of truth, 
or the voice of conscience that is within us. 

But Natural Religion is also used in a very dif¬ 
ferent sense, particularly by the philosophers of the 
last century. When people began to subject the 
principal historical religions to a critical analysis, 
they found that after removing what was peculiar 
to each, there remained certain principles which they 
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all shared in common. ' These were supposed to be 
the principles of Natural Religion. ' 

Again, when everything that seemed supernatural, 
miraculous, and irrational, had been removed from 
the pages of the New Testament, there still remained 
a kind of skeleton of religion, and this too was passed 
off under the name of Natural Religion. 

During the last century, philosophers who were 
opposing the spread of scepticism and infidelity, 
thought that this kind of natural, or, as it was ^Iso 
called, rational religion, might serve as a breakwater 
against utter unbelief;—but their endeavours led to 
no result. When Diderot said that all revealed re¬ 
ligions were the heresies of Natural Religion, he 
meant by Natural Religion a body of truths im¬ 
planted in human nature, to be discovered by the 
eye of reason alone, and independent of any such 
historical or local influences as give to each religion 
its peculiar character and individual aspect. The 
existence of a deity, the nature of his attributes, 
such as Omnipotence, Omniscience, Omnipresence, 
Eternity, Self-existence, Spirituality, the Goodness 
also of the Deity, and, connected with it, the ad¬ 
mission of an absolute distinction between Good and 
Evil, between Virtue and Vice, all this, aM according 
to some writers, the Unity and Personality also of the 
Deity, were included in the domain of Natural Re¬ 
ligion. The scientific treatment of this so-called 
Natural Religion received the name of Natural Theo- 
logy, a title rendered famous in the beginning of our 
century by the much praised and much abused work 
of Paley. 

Natural Religion corresponds in the science of 
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religion to what in the science of language used to 
be galled Grmamaire generale^ a collection of funda¬ 
mental rules which were supposed to be self-evident, 
and indispensable in every grammar, but which, 
strange to say, never exist in their purity and com¬ 
pleteness in any language that is or ever has been 
spoken by human beings. It is the same with 
religion. There never has been any real religion, 
consisting exclusively of the pure and simple tenets 
of Natural Keligion, though there have been certain 
phitosophers who brought themselves to believe that 
their religion was entirely rational, was, in fact, pure 
and simple Deism. 

If we speak, therefore, of a classification of all 
historical religions into revealed and natural, what 
is meant by natural is simply the negation of re¬ 
vealed, and if we tried to carry out the classification 
practically, we should find the same result as before. 
We should have on one side Christianity alone, or, 
according to some theologians, Christianity and Ju¬ 
daism ; on the other, all the remaining religions of the 
world. 

This classification, therefore, whatever may be its 
piactical value, is perfectly useless for scientific pur¬ 
poses. Ay.rtore extended study shows us very soon 
that the claim of revelation is set up by the founders, 
or if not'by them, at all events by the later preachers 
and advocates of most religions; and would therefore 
be declined by all but ourselves as a distinguishing 
feature of Christianity and Judaism. We shall see, 
in fact, that the claims to a revealed authority are 
urged far more strongly and elaborately by the be¬ 
lievers in the Veda, than by the apologetical theolo- 
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gians among Jews and Christians. Even Buddha, 
originally the most thoroughly human and self-de¬ 
pendent among the founders of religion, is by a 
strange kind of inconsistency represented, in later 
controversial writings, as in possession of revealed 
truth He himself could not, like Numa or Zoro¬ 
aster, or Mohammed claim communication with 
higher spirits; still less could he, like the poets of 
the Veda, speak of divine inspirations and god-given 
utterances: for according to him there was none 
among the spirits greater or wiser than himself, and 
the gods of the Veda had become his servants and 
worshippers. Buddha himself appeals only to what 
we should call the inner lights When he delivered 
for the first time the four fundamental doctrines of 
his system, he said, ‘ Mendicants, for the attainment 
of these previously unknown doctrines, the eye, the 
knowledge, the wisdom, the clear perception, the light 
wei'e developed within me.’ He was called Sarvay/Ta 
or omniscient by his earliest pupils; but when in later 
times, it was seen that on several points Buddha had 
but spoken the language of his age, and had shared 
the errors current among his con tern jx)raries with 
regard to the shape of the earth and the movement 
of the heavenly bodies, an important cc/i^ession waa 
made by Buddhist theologians. They limited the 
meaning of the word ‘ omniscient/ as applied to 
Buddha, to a knowledge of the principal doctrines 
of his system, and concerning these, but these only. 


^ ' History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature/ by Max Muller, p. 83. 

^ Sprenger, ' Mohammad/ Vol. ii. p. 426. 

^ Gogerly, ^The Evidences and Doctrines of Christian Religion.* 
Colombo, 1862. Part I. 
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they declared him to have been infallible. This may 
seem to be a late, and almost modern view, but whe¬ 
ther modern or ancient, it certainly reflects great cre¬ 
dit on the Buddhist theologians. In the Milinda 
Bra^na, however, which is a canonical book, we see 
that the same idea was already rising in the mind of 
the great Nfigasena. Being asked by King Milinda 
whether Buddha is omniscient, he replies: 'Yes, Great 
King, the blessed Buddha is omniscient. But Buddha 
doe^s not at all times exercise his omniscience. By 
meditation he knows all things; meditating he knows 
everything he desires to know.' In this reply a dis¬ 
tinction is evidently intended between subjects that 
may be known by sense and reason, and subjects that 
can be known by meditation only. Within the do¬ 
main of sense and reason, Nagasena does not claim 
omniscience or infallibility for Buddha, but he claims 
for him both omniscience and infallibility in all that 
is to be perceived by meditation only, or, as we should 
say, in matters of faith. 

I shall have to explain to you hereafter the extra¬ 
ordinary contrivances by which the Brahmans endea¬ 
voured to eliminate every human element from the 
hymns of the Veda, and to establish, not only the 
revealed, h-ut the pre-historic or even ante-mundane 
character of their scriptures. No apologetic writers 
have ever carried the theory of revelation to greater 
extremes. 

In the present stage of our inquiries, all that I wish 
to point out is this,—that when the founders or de¬ 
fenders of nearly all the religions of the world appeal 
to some kind of revelation in support of the truth of 
their doctrines, it could answer no useful purpose were 
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we to attempt any classification on such disputed 
ground. Whether the claim of a natural or preter¬ 
natural revelation, put forward by nearly all reli¬ 
gions, is well founded or not, is not the question at 
present. It falls to the province of Theoretic Theo¬ 
logy to explain the true meaning of revelation, for few 
words have been used so vaguely and in so many 
difierent senses. It falls to its province to explain, 
not only how the veil was withdrawn that intercepted 
for a time the rays of divine truth, but, what is a f^i' 
more difficult problem, how there could ever have 
been a veil between truth and the seeker of truth, 
between the adoring heart and the object of the 
highest adoration, between the Father and his chil¬ 
dren. 

In Comparative Theology our task is different: wo 
have simply to deal with the facts such as we find 
them. If people regard their religion as revealed, it 
is to them a revealed religion, and has to be treated 
as such by every impartial historian. 

But this principle of classification into revealed and 
natural religions appears still more faulty, when we 
look at it from another point of view. Even if we 
granted tliat all religions, except Christianity and Mo- 
saism, derived their origin from those faculties of the 
mind only which, according to Paley, are sufficient by 
themselves for calling into life the fundamental tenets 
of what we explained before as natural religion, the 
classification of Christianity and Judaism on one side 
as revealed, and of the other religions as natural, 
would still be defective, for the simple reason that no 
religion, though founded on revelation, can ever bo 
entirely separated from natural religion. The tenets 
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of natural religion, though they never constituted by 
themselves a real historical religion, supply the only 
ground on which even revealed religions can stand, 
the only soil where they can strike root, and from 
which they can receive nourishment and life. If we 
took away that soil, or if we supposed that it, too, 
had to be supplied by revelation, we should not only 
run counter to the letter and spirit of the Old and the 
New Testament, but we should degrade revealed reli¬ 
gion by changing it into a mere formula, to be ac¬ 
cepted by a recipient incapable of questioning, weigh¬ 
ing, and appreciating its truth; we should indeed have 
the germ, but we should have thrown away the con¬ 
genial soil in which alone the germs of revealed truth 
can live and grow. 

Christianity, addressing itself not only to the Jews, 
but also to the Gentiles, not only to the ignorant, but 
also to the learned, not only to the believer, but, in 
the first instance, to the unbeliever, presupposed in all 
of them the elements of natural religion, and with 
them the power of choosing between truth and un¬ 
truth. Thus only could St. Paul say: ‘ Prove all 
things, hold fast that which is good.’ (i Thess. v. 2i.) 

The same is true with regard to the Old Testament. 
There, too,-the belief in a Deity, and in some at least 
of its indefeasible attributes, is taken for granted, and 
the prqpliets who call the wayward Jews back to the 
worship of Jehovah, appeal to them as competent by 
the truth-testing power that is within them, to choose 
between Jehovah and the gods of the Gentiles, be¬ 
tween truth and untruth. Thus Joshua gathered all 
the tribes of Israel to Shechem, and called for the 
ciders of Israel, and for their heads, and for their 
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judges, and for their officers; and they presented 
themselves before God. 

‘And Joshua said unto all the people : Thus saith 
the Lord God of Israel: Your fathers dwelt on the 
other side of the flood in old time, even Torah, the 
father of Abraham, and the fathel* of Nachor; and 
they served other gods.’ 

And then, after reminding them of all that God has 
done for them, he concludes by saying: 

‘Now, therefore, fear the Lord, and serve him in 
sincerity and in truth; and put away the gods which 
your fathers served oii the other side of the flood, and 
in Egypt, and serve ye the Lord. 

‘And if it seem evil unto you to serve the Lord, 
choose you this day whom ye will serve; whether the 
gods which your fathers served that were on the 
other side of the flood, or the gods of the Amorites in 
whose lands ye dwell: but as for me and my house, 
we will servo the Lord.’ 

In order to choose between different gods and dif¬ 
ferent forms of faith, a man must possess the faculty of 
clioosing, the instruments of testing truth and untruth, 
whether revealed or not: he must know that certain 
fundamental tenets cannot be absent in any true reli¬ 
gion, and that there are doctrines against which his 
rational or moral conscience revolts as incompatible 
with truth. In short, there must be the foundation of 
religion, there must be the solid rock, before it is pos¬ 
sible to erect an altar, a temple, or a church: and if 
we call that foundation natural religion, it is clear 
that no revealed religion can be thought of which does 
not rest more or less firmly on natural religion. 

These difficulties have been felt distinctly by somo 
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of our most learned divines, who have attempted 
various classifications of religions from their own 
point of view. New definitions of natural religion 
have therefore been proposed in order to avoid the 
overlapping of the two definitions of natural and re¬ 
vealed religion^. Natural religion has, for instance, 
been explained as the religion of nature before revela¬ 
tion, such as may be supposed to have existed among 
the patriarchs, or to exist still among primitive people 
wliQ have not yet been enlightened by Christianity 
or debased by idolatry. 

According to this view we should have to distin¬ 
guish not two, but three classes of religion: the pri¬ 
mitive or natural, the debased or idolatrous, and the 
revealed. But, as pointed out before, the first, the 
so-called primitive or natural religion, exists in the 
minds of modern philosophers rather than of ancient 
poets and prophets. History never tells us of any 
race with whom the simple fueling of reverence for 
higlier powers was not hidden under mythological 
disguises. Nor would it be possible even thus to 
separate the three classes of religion by sharp and 
definite lines of demarcation, l)ecause both the debased 
or idolatrous and the purified or revealed religions 
would of ‘ necessity include within themselves the 
elements of natural religion. 

Nor do we diminish these difficulties in the classifi- 
eatory stage of our science if, in the place ot this 
simple natural religion, we admit with other theolo¬ 
gians and philosophers, a universal primeval revela¬ 
tion. This universal primeval revelation is only 
another name for natural religion, and it rests on 

^ See Professor Jowett’s * Essay on Natural Religion,’ p. 458. 
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no authority but the speculations of philosophers. 
The same class of philosophers, considering that lan¬ 
guage was too wonderful an achievement for the 
human mind, insisted on the necessity of admitting a 
universal primeval language, revealed directly by 
God to men, or rather to mute beings; while the 
more thoughtful and the mote reverent among the 
Fathers of the Church, and among the founders of 
modern philosophy also pointed out that it was more 
consonant with the general working of an all-wise 
and all-powerful Creator, that he should have en¬ 
dowed human nature with the essential conditions of 
speech, instead of presenting mute beings with gram¬ 
mars and dictionaries ready-made. Is an infant less 
wonderful than a man ? an acorn less wonderful than 
an oak tree? a cell, including potentially within itself 
all that it has to become hereafter, less wonderful than 
all the moving creatures that have life ? The same 
applies to religion. A universal primeval religion re¬ 
vealed direct by God to man, or rather to a crowd of 
atheists, may, to our human wisdom, seem the best 
solution of all difficulties : but a higher wisdom 
speaks to us from out the realities of history, and 
teaches us, if we will but learn, that ‘ we have all to 
seek the Lord, if haply we may feel after him, and 
find him, though he be not far from every one of us.’ 

Of the hypothesis of a universal primeval reve¬ 
lation and all its self-created difficulties we shall have 
to speak again : for the present it must suffice if wo 
have shown that the problem of a scientific classifica¬ 
tion of religions is not brought nearer to its solution 
by the additional assumption of another purely hypo¬ 
thetical class of religions. 
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Another apparently more scientific classification is 
that into national and individual religions, the former 
comprehending religions the founders of which are 
unknown to us as they were to those who, believed in 
them ; the latter comprehending religious systems 
which bear the names of those by whom they were 
supposed to have been originally planned or esta¬ 
blished. To the former class, speaking only of the 
religions with which we are most familiarj, would 
bclcjng those of the ancient Brahmans, the Greeks, 
Romans, Teutons, Slaves, and Celts; to the latter 
those of Moses, Zoroaster, Buddha, Confucius, Lao-tse, 
Christ, and Mohammed. 

This division, however, though easily applied in a 
general way, and useful for certain purposes, fails us 
as soon as we attempt to apply it in a more critical 
spirit. It is quite true that neither a Brahman, nor a 
Greek, nor a Roman would have known what to 
answer when asked, who was the founder of his re¬ 
ligion, who first declared the existence of Indra, Zeus, 
or Jupiter; but the student of antiquity can still dis¬ 
cover in the various forms which the ancient Aryan 
worship has assumed in India, Greece, and Italy, the 
influence of individual minds or schools. If, on the 
other hand, we ask the founders of so-called indi¬ 
vidual religions, whether their doctrine is a new one, 
whether they preach a new God, we almost always 
receive a negative answer. Confucius emphatically 
asserts that he was a transmitter, not a maker; 
Buddha delights in representing himself as a mere 
link in a long chain of enlightened teachers; Christ 
declares that he came to fulfil, not to destroy the Law 
or the Prophets; and even Mohammed insisted on 
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tracing his faith back to Ibrahym, i.e. Abraham^ the 
friend of God, whom he called a Moslim, and not a 
Jew or Christian, (Koran iii. 6o,) and who, he main¬ 
tained, had founded the temple at Mekka b To de¬ 
termine how much is peculiar to the supposed founder 
of a religion, how much he received from his prede¬ 
cessors, and how much was added by his disciples, is 
almost impossible; nay, it is perfectly true that no 
religion has ever struck root and lived,,,unless it found 
a congenial soil from which to draw its real strength 
and support. If they find such a soil, individual re¬ 
ligions have a tendency to develope into vmversal 
religions, while national creeds remain more exclusive, 
and in many cases are even opposed to all missionary 
propaganda 

We have not finished yet. A very important and, 
for certain purposes, very useful classification has 
been that into duaHsf.lv^ and immothdsttc 

religions. If religion rests cliiefiy on a belief in a 
Higher Power, then the nature of that Higher Power 
would seem to supply the most characteristic feature 
by which to classify the religions of the world. Nor 
do I deny that for certain purposes such a classifica¬ 
tion has pi’oved useful: all I maintain is that wo 
should thus have to class together religions most 
heterogeneous in other r(‘spects, though agreeing in 
the number of their deities, llesides, it would cer¬ 
tainly be necessary to add two other classes—the 
henotkeistic and the atheistic. Henotlieistic religions 
differ from polytheistic because, although they recog- 

^ Sprenger, ^Mohammad,’ vol. iii. pp. 49, 489. 

See ‘Hibbert Lectures/ by Professor Kuenen, 1882. 'National 
Religions and Universal Religions.’ 
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■;iiso the existence of various deities, or names of 
leities, they represent each deity as independent of 
ill the rest, as the only deity present in the mind of 
the worshipper at the time of his worship and prayer. 
This character is most prominent in the religion of the 
Vedic poets. Although many gods are invoked in 
different hymns, sometimes also in the same hymn, 
yet there is no rule of precedence established among 
them ; and, according to the varying aspects of nature, 
and the varying cravings of the human heart, it is 
sometimes Indra, the god of the blue sky, sometimes 
Agni, the god of fire, sometimes Varu/m, the ancient 
god of the firmament, that are praised as supremo 
without any suspicion of rivalry, or any idea of 
subordination. This peculiar phase of religion, this 
worship of single gods, forms probably everywhere 
the first stage in the growth of polytheism, and de¬ 
serves therefore a separate name 

As to atheistic religions, tliey might seem to be per¬ 
fectly impossible; and yet the fact cannot be disputed 
away that tlie religion of Buddha was from the be¬ 
ginning purely atheistic. The idea of the Godhead, 
after it had been degraded by endless mythological 
absurdities Avhich struck and repelled the heart of 
Buddha, was, Toi* a time at least, entirely expelled 
from the sanctuary of the human mind: and the 
highest moVality that was ever taught before the rise 
of Christianity was taught by men with whom the 
gods had become mere phantoms, without any altars, 
not even an altar to the Unknown God. 

It will be the object of my next lecture to show 

' ‘History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature’ by Max Miiller, second 
edition, p. 532. ‘ Jlibbert Lectures,’ p. 2S6. 

a 



tkl Ik only scientific and truly genetic classification 
of religions is tk same as tk classification of lan¬ 
guages, and tliat, particularly in tk early tistory of 
tk kman intellect, there exists the most intimate 
relationship between language, religion, and nation-j 
ality-a relationship quite independent of those phy¬ 
sical elements, the blood, the skull, or the hair, on 
which ethnologists have attempted to found their 
classification of tk human race. 
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DELIVERED AT THE ROYAL INSTITUTION, 

MARCH 5 , 1870 . 

I F^we approached the religions of mankind without 
any prejudices or predilections, in that frame of 
mind in which the lover of truth or the man of 
science ought to approach every subject, I believe we 
should not be long before recognising the natural 
lines of demarcation which divide the whole religious 
world into several great continents. I am speaking, 
of course, of ancient religions only, or of the earliest 
period in the history of religious thought. In that 
primitive period which might bo called, if not prehis¬ 
toric, at least purely ethnic, because what we know 
of it consists only in the general movements of na¬ 
tions, and not in the acts of individuals, of parties, or 
of states—in that primitive period, I say, nations 
have been called languages; and in our best works 
on the ancient history of mankind, a map of lan¬ 
guages now takes the place of a map of nations. 
But durinj^ the same primitive period nations might 
with equal right bo called religions; for there is at 
that time the same, nay, an oven more intimate, re¬ 
lationship between religion and nationality than 
between language and nationality. 

In order clearly to explain my meaning, I shall 
have to refer, as shortly as possible, to the specula- 

G 2 
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tions of some German philosophers on the true rela ' 
tion between language, religion, and nationality— 
speculations which have as yet received less attention 
on the part of modern ethnologists than they seem to 
me to deserve. 

It was Schelling, one of the profoundest thinkers 
of Germany, who first asked the question, What 
makes an ethnos h What is the true origin of a 
people ? How did human beings become a people ? 
And the answer which he gave, though it sounded 
startling to me when, in 1845 , I listened, at Berlin, to 
the lectures of the old philosopher, has been confirmed 
more and more by subsequent researches into the 
history of language and religion. 

To say that man is a gregarious animal, and that, 
like swarms of bees, or herds of wild elephants, men 
keep together instinctively, and thus form themselves 
into a people, is saying very little. It might explain 
the agglomeration of one large flock of human beings, 
but it would never explain the formation of peoples 
possessing the consciousness of their national indivi¬ 
duality. 

Nor should we advance much towards a solution of 
our problem, if we were told that men break up into 
peoples as bees break up into swarms, by following 
different queens, by owing allegiance to different go¬ 
vernments. Allegiance to the same government, par¬ 
ticularly in ancient times, is the result rather than 
the cause of nationality; while in historical times, 
such has been the confusion produced by extraneous 
influences, by brute force, or dynastic ambition, that 
the natural development of peoples has been entirely 
arrested, and we frequently find one and the same 
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people divided by different governments, and different 
peoples united under the same ruler. 

Our question, What makes a people? has to be 
considered in reference to the most ancient times, 
[low did men form themselves into a people before 
bhere were kings or shepherds of men ? Was it 
through community of blood? I doubt it. Com¬ 
munity of blood produces families, clans, possibly 
races, but it does not produce that higher and purely 
mortal feeling which binds men together and makes 
them a people. 

It is language and religion that make a people, but 
religion is even a more powerful agent than language. 
The languages of many of the aboriginal inhabitants 
of Northern America are but dialectic varieties of one 
type, but those who spoke these dialects seem never 
to have coalesced into a people. They remained mere 
clans or wandering tribes, and even their antagonism 
to forei<xn invaders did not call out the sense of a 
national coherence and unity among them, because 
they were without that higher sense of unity which 
is called forth, or, at all events, strengthened, by 
worshipping the same god or gods. The Greeks \ 
on the contrary, though speaking their sti’ongly 
marked, and f doubt whether mutually intelligible 
dialects, the ^^lolic, the Doric, the Ionic, -Telt them¬ 
selves at all times, even when ruled by different 
tyrants, or broken up into numerous republics, as 
one great Hellenic people. What was it, then, that 

^ JlerodotuB, viii. 144— Avtis 5^ to 'KWrjyiKou (ov oficii^ov t€ fcdl 
o/zo'yA.cixTcroi', Kai Ofo/u i^pvjj,aTci t€ Koivn fccii Ovoiai rjOici t€ opoTpoTra, T(xjv 
npoduras yeyiaOai *Ad 7 ]vaiovs ovk d,v €u cx®** ‘ Edinb. Review, i 874 > 

P- 433- 
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preserved in their hearts, in spite of dialects, in spitd 
of dynasties, in spite even of the feuds of tribes ancfl 
the jealousies of states, the deep feeling of that ideall 
unity which constitutes a people? It was their pri4 
mitive religion; it was a dim recollection of the" 
common allegiance they owed from time immemorial 
to the great father of gods and men; it was their 
belief in the old Zeus of Dodona, the Panhellenic 
Zeus. 

Perhaps the most signal confirmation of this wiew' 
that it is religion even more tlian language which 
supplies the foundation of nationality, is to be found 
in the history of the Jews, the chosim people of God. 
The language of the Jews diffei*ed from tliat of the 
Phenicians, the Moabites, and otlier neighbouring 
tribes much less than the Greek dialects differed 
from each other. But the worship of Jehovah made 
the Jews a peculiar people, the people of Jehovah, 1 
separated by their God, though not l)y their lan¬ 
guage, from the people of Chemosh (the Moabites^) 
and from the worshippers of Baal and Ashtorcth. 
It was their faith in Jehovah that changed the 
wandering tribes of Israel into a nation. 

‘A people,’ as Schelling says, ‘exist^s only when it 
has determined itself with regard to its mythology. 
This mytholog 3 ^ therefore, cannot take its origin 
after a national separation has taken place, after 
a people has become a people: nor could it spring 
up while a people was still contained as an invisible 
part in the wliole of humanity; but its origin must 
be referred to that very period of transition before 

* Numb. xxi. 29 ; .Teremiah xlviii. 7 : * And Ohomosli shall go forth 
into captivity, with liia priests and his princes together.’ 
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1 people has assumed its definite existence, and when 
it is on the point of separating and constituting itself. 
The same applies to the language of a people; it 
becomes definite at the same time that a people be¬ 
comes definite'.’ 

I Hegel, the great rival of Scholling, arrived at the 
same conclusion. In his Philosophy of History he 
says: ‘ The idea of God constitutes the general founda¬ 
tion of a people. Whatever is the form of a religion, 
the ^ame is the form of a state and its constitution: 
it springs from religion, so much so that the Athenian 
and the Roman states were possible only with the 
peculiar heathendom of those peoples, and that even 
now a Roman Catholic state has a different genius 
and a dift'erent constitution from a Protestant sta,te. 
The genius of a people is a definite, individual genius 
which becomes conscious of its individuality in dif¬ 
ferent spheres: in the character of its moral life, its 
political constitution, its art, religion and science -. 

But this is not an idea of philosophers only. His¬ 
torians, and, more particularly, the students of the 
history of law, have arrived at very much the same 
conclusion. Though to many of them law seems 
naturally to be the foundation of society, and the 

* ■ VorlesuiiRen ul)er riiilosopliie der Mytliologie,’ vol. i. p. 107 seq. 

> TliouRh these words of Hegel’s were published long before 
Schelling’s Ifectures, they seem to me to bre.athe the spirit of Sche mg 
rather than of Hegel, .and it is but fair therefore to state that 
lectures, though not published, were printed and circulated amo g 
friends twenty years before they were delivered at Berlin. The 
question of priority may seem of little iinport.ance on 
these, but there is nevertheless much truth in ® 

philosophy advances not so much by the answers given to difficult 
problems, as by the starting of new problems, and by asking quest 
wliicli no on© else would think of asking. 
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bond that binds a nation together, those who look 
below the surface have quickly perceived that law 
itself, at least ancient law, derives its authority, its 
force, its very life, from religion. Sir H. Maine is no 
doubt right when, in the case of the so-called Laws 
of Manu, he rejects the idea of the Deity dictating an 
entire code or body of law, as an idea of a decidedly 
modern origin. Yet the belief that the law-giver 
enjoyed some closer intimacy with the Deity than 
ordinary mortals, pervades the ancient traditions of 
many nations. Thus Diodorus Siculus ( 1 . i. c. 94), 
tells us that the Egyptians believed their laws to 
have been communicated to Mnevis l>y Hermes; the 
Cretans held that Minos received his laws from Zeus, 
the Lacedaunonians that Lykurgos recidved his laws 
from Apollon. According to tlie Arians, tlieir law¬ 
giver, Zathraustes, had received his laws from the 
Good Spirit; according to the Geta^ Zamolxis re¬ 
ceived his laws from the goddess Hestia; and, ac¬ 
cording to the Jews, Moses received his laws from the 
god lao. 

No one has pointed out more forcibly than Sir H. 
Maine that in ancient times religion as a divine 
intluence was underlying and supporting every re¬ 
lation of life and every social institution. ‘ A super¬ 
natural presidenc}^,’ he writes, ‘is supposed to con¬ 
secrate and keep together all tlie cardinal institutions 
of those early times, the state, the race, and the family’ 
(p. 6). ‘The elementary group is the family; the 
aggregation of families forms the gens or the house. 
The aggregation of houses makes the tribe. The 
aggregation of tribes constitutes the commonwealth’ 
p. 128). Now the family is held together by the 
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family sacra (p. 191), and so were the (fens, the tribe, 
and the commonwealth; and strangers could only be 
admitted to these brotherhoods by being admitted to 
their sacra (p. 131) b At a later time, law breaks 
away from religion (p. 193), but even then many 
traces remain to show that the hearth was the first 
altar, the father the first elder, his wife and children 
and slaves the first congregation gathered together 
round the sacred fire—the Hestia, the goddess of the 
house, and in the end the goddess of the people. To 
the present day, marriage, one of the most important 
of civil acts, the very foundation of civilised life, has 
retained something of the religious character which it 
had from the very beginning of history. 

Let us see now what religion really is in those 
early ages of which we are here speaking: I do not 
mean religion as a silent power, working in the heart 
of man; I mean religion in its outward appearance, 
religion as something outspoken, tangible, and de¬ 
finite, that can be described and communicated to 
others. We shall find that in that sense religion 
lies within a very small compass. A few words, 
recognised as names of the deity; a few epithets that 
have been raised from their material meaning to a 
higher and more spiritual stage, — I mean words 
which expressed originally bodily strength, or bright¬ 
ness, or purity, and which gradually had come to 
mean greatness, goodness, and holiness; lastly, some 

^ A very different opinion ia held hy Varro. ‘Varro propterea se 
priua de rebiia hiinianis, de divinis antein postea scripsisse testatur, 
quod priua extiterint civitatea, deinde ab eia luec instituta sint .... 
sicut prior est, inquit, pictor quaiii tabula picta, prior faber quain 
fedificiuin: ita priores aunt civitatea quain ea quas a civitatibua 
instituta sunt.* (August. ‘Civ. Dei/ 6. 4). 
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more or less technical terms expressive of such ideas 
as sacrifice, altar, prayer, possibly virtue and sin, 
body and spirit —this is what constitutes the outward 
framework of the incipient religions of antiquity. If. 
we look at these simple manifestations of religion, we 1 
see at once why religion, during those early ages of* 
which we are here speaking, may really and truly be 
called a sacred dialect of human speech; how at all 
events early religion and early language are most 
intimately connected, religion depending entirely for 
its outward expression on the more or less adequate 
resources of language. 

And if this dependence of early religion on language 
is once clearly understood, it follows, as a matter of 
course, that whatever classification has been found 
most useful in the Science of Language ought to 
prove equally useful in the Science of Religion. If 
there is a truly genetic relationship of languages, the 
same relationship ought to hold together the religions 
of the world, at least the most ancient religions. 

Before we proceed therefore to consider the proper 
classification of religions, it will be necessary to say ^ 
a few words on the present state of our knowledge 
with regard to the genetic relationship of languages. 

If we confine ourselves to the Asiatic continent 
with its important peninsula of Europe, we find that 
in the vast desert of drifting human speech three, and 
only three, oases have been formed in which, before 
the beginning of all history, language became per¬ 
manent and traditional, assumed in fact a new 
character, a character totally different from the ori¬ 
ginal character of the floating and constantly varying 
speech of human beings. Those three oases of Ian- 
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Iguagc are known by the name of Turanian^ Semitic, 
'and Aryan, In these three centres, more particularly 
in the Aryan and Semitic, language ceased to be 
natural; its growth was arrested, and it became 
permanent, solid, petrified, or, if you like, historical 
speech. I have always maintained tliat this cen¬ 
tralisation and traditional conservation of language 
could only have been the result of religious and 
political influences, and I now intend to show that 
we •really have clear evidence of three independent 
settlements of religion, the Turanian, the Semitic, and 
the Ary a)}, concomitantly with the three great settle¬ 
ments of language. 

Taking Chinese for what it can hardly any longer 
be doubted that it is, viz. the earliest representative 
of Turanian speech, we find in China an ancient 
colourless and unpoetical religion, a religion we might 
almost venture to call monosyllabic, consisting of the 
worship of a host of single spirits, representing the 
sky, tlie sun, storms and lightning, mountains and 
rivers, one standing by the side of the other without 
any mutual attraction, without any higher principle 
to hold them together. In addition to this, we like¬ 
wise meet iij China with the worship of ancestral 
spirits, the spirits of the departed, who are supposed 
to retain^some cognisance of human affairs, and to 
possess peculiar powers which they exercise for good 
or for evil. This double worship of human and of 
natural spirits constitutes the old popular religion of 
China, and it has lived on to the present day, at least 
in the lower ranks of society, though there towers 
above it a more elevated range of half religious and 
half philosophical faith, a belief in two higher Powers 
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which, in the language of philosophy, may mean Forn 
and Matter^ in the language of Ethics, Good ano 
Evil^ but which in the original language of religion 
and mythology are represented as Heaven and Earth. 

It is true that we know the ancient popular religion 
of China from the works of Confucius only, or from 
even more modern sources. But Confucius, though 
he is called the founder of a new religion, was really 
but the new preacher of an old religion. He was 
emphatically a transmitter, not a maker b He says of 
himself, ^ I only hand on; I cannot create new things. 
I believe in the ancients, and therefore I love them'^.’ 

We find, secondly, the ancient worship of the Se¬ 
mitic races, clearly marked by a number of names of 
the Deity, which appear in the polytheistic religions 
of the Babylonians, the Phenicians, and (’'arthaginians, 
as well as in the monotheistic creeds of Jews, Chris¬ 
tians, and Mohammedans. It is almost impossible to 
characterise the religion of people so different from 
each other in language, in literature, and general 
civilisation, so different also from themselves at dif¬ 
ferent periods of their history; but if I ventured to 
characterise the worship of all the Semitic nations by 
one word, I should say it was pre-eminently a wor¬ 
ship of God in History, of God as affecting the des¬ 
tinies of individuals and races and nations rather than 
of God as wielding the powers of nature. The names 
of the Semitic deities are mostly words expressive of 
moral qualities; they mean the Strong, the Exalted, 
the Lord, the King; and they grow but seldom into 
divine personalities, delinite in their outward appear- 

* See Dr. Legge, * Life of Confucius,’ p. 96 . 

* Lun-yii (§ i. a); Schott, ^Chiiiesische Literatur,’ p. 
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knee or easily to be recognised by strongly marked 
features of a real dramatic character. Hence many 
of the ancient Semitic gods have a tendency to run 
together, and a transition from the worship of single 
gods to the worship of one God required no great 
effort. In the monotonous desert, more particularly, 
the worship of single gods glided away almost imper¬ 
ceptibly into the worship of one God. If I were to 
add, as a distinguishing mark, that the Semitic reli¬ 
gions excluded the feminine gender in their names 
of tfie Deity, or that all their female deities were only 
representatives of the active energies of older and 
sexless gods, this would be true of some only, not of 
all; and it would require nearly as many limitations 
as the statement of M. Renan, that the Semitic re¬ 
ligions were instinctively monotheistic 

We find lastly the ancient worship of the Aryan 
race carried to the most distant corners of the earth 
by its adventurous sons, and easily recognised, whether 
in the valleys of India or in the forests of Germany, 
by the common names of the Deity, all originally ex¬ 
pressive of natural powers. Their worship is not, as 
has been so often said, a worship of nature. But if it 
had to be characterised by one word, I should venture 
to call it a Worship of God in Nature, of God as ap¬ 
pearing behind the gorgeous veil of Nature, rather 
than as Iridden behind the veil of the sanctuary of 
the human heart. The gods of the Aryan pantheon 
assume an individuality so strongly marked and per¬ 
manent, that with the Aryans, a transition to mono¬ 
theism required a powerful struggle, and seldom took 

' See my essay on * Semitic Monotheism/ in ‘ Chips from a German 
Workshop/ vol. i. pp. 342 380. 
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effect without iconoclastic revolutions or philosophical 
despair. 

These three classes of religion are not to be mis¬ 
taken, as little as the three classes of language, the 
Turanian, the Semitic, and the Aryan. They mark 
three events in the most ancient history of the world, 
events which have determined the whole fate of tlui* 
human race, and of which we ourselves still feel the 
consequences in our language, in our thoughts, and in 
our religion. 

But the chaos which these three leaders in language, 
thought, and religion, the Turanian, the Semitic, and 
the Aryan, left behind, was not altogether a chaos. 
The stream of language from which these three chan¬ 
nels had separated, rolled on; the sacred fire of re¬ 
ligion from which these three altars had been lighted 
was not extinguished, though hidden in smoke and 
ashes. There was language and there was religion 
everywhere in the world, but it was natural and wild¬ 
growing language and religion; it had no history, it 
left no history, and it is therefore incapable of that 
peculiar scientific treatment which has been found 
applicable to a study of the languages and the religions 
of the Chinese, the Semitic, and the Aryan nations. 

People wonder why the students of language have 
not succeeded in establishing more than three families 
of speech—or rather two, for the Turanian can hardly 
be called a family, in the strict sense of that word, 
until it has been fully proved that Chinese forms the 
centre of the two Turanian branches, the North Tura¬ 
nian on one side, and the South Turanian on the 
other, that Chinese^ forms, in fact, the earliest settle- 

^ See my * Lecture on the Stratification of Language/ p. 4. 
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lient of that unsettled mass of speech, which, at a 
kter stage, became more fixed and traditional,— 
[n the north, in TimgusiCy Alongolic^ Tataric^ and 
rimiicy and in the south, in Taic^ Malaic^ Bhotiya^ 
nid Tamulic. 

The reason why scholars have discovered no more 
[than these two or three great families of speech is 
very simple. There were no more, and we cannot 
make more. Families of languages are very peculiar 
formations ; they are, and they must be, the excep¬ 
tion* not the rule, in the growth of language. There 
was always the possibility, but there never was, as 
far as I can judge, any necessity for human speech 
leaving its primitive stage of wild growth and wild 
decay. If it had not been for what I consider a 
purely spontaneous act on the part of the ancestors of 
the Semitic, Aryan, and Turanian races, all languages 
might for ever have remained ephemeral, answering 
the purposes of every generation that comes and goes, 
struggling on, now gaining, now losing, sometimes 
acc^uiring a certain permanence, but after a season 
breaking up again, and carried away like blocks of 
ice by the waters that rise underneath the surface. 
Our very idea of language would then have been 
something totally different from what it is now. 

For what are we doing ? 

We first form our idea of what language ought to 
be from those exceptional languages which were 
arrested in their natural growth by social, religious, 
political, or at all events by extraneous influences, 
and we then turn round and wonder why all lan¬ 
guages are not like these two or three exceptional 
channels of speech. We might as well wonder why 
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all animals are not domesticated, or why, besides the 
garden anemone, there should be endless varieties ofl 
the same flower growing wild on the meadow and in| 
the woods. 

In the Turanian class, in which the original concen¬ 
tration was never so powerful as in the Aryan and 
Semitic families, we can still catch a glimpse of the 
natural growth of language, though confined within 
certain limits. The different settlements of this great 
floating mass of homogeneous speech do not show 
such definite marks of relationship as Hebrew and 
Arabic, Greek and Sanskrit, but only such sporadic 
coincidences and general structural similarities as can 
bo explained by the admission of a primitive concen¬ 
tration, followed by a new period of independent 
growth. It would bo wilful blindness not to recog¬ 
nise the definite and characteristic features which 
pervade the North Turanian languages: it would be 
impossible to explain the coincidences between Hun¬ 
garian, Lapponian, Esthonian, and Finnish, except on 
the supposition that there was a very early concen¬ 
tration of speech from which these dialects branched 
off. We see this less clearly in the South Turanian 
group, though I confess my surprise even here has 
always been, not that there should be so^'few, but that 
there should be even these few relics, attesting a 
former community of these divergent streahis of lan¬ 
guage. The point in which the South Turanian and 
North Turanian languages meet goes back as far as 
Chinese; for that Chinese is at the root of Mandshu 
and Mongolian as well as of Siamese and Tibetan 
becomes daily more apparent through the researches 
of Mr. Edkins and other Chinese scholars. 
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I readily admit that there is no hurry for pronounc- 
ig definitely on these problems, and I am well aware 
f what may be said against these wide generalisations 
fleeting the ‘ origin of species ’ in language. My chief 
bject in publishing, more than twenty years ago, my 
Letter to Bunsen ‘ On the Turanian Languages,’ in which 
ihese views were first put forward, was to counteract 
the dangerous dogmatic scepticism which at that time 
threatened to stop all freedom of research, and all 
progi;ess in the Science of Language. No method was 
then considered legitimate for a comparative analysis 
of languages except that which was, no doubt, the only 
legitimate method in treating, for instance, the Romance 
languages, but was not therefore the only possible 
method for a scientific treatment of all other lan¬ 
guages. No proofs of relationship were then admitted 
even for languages outside the pale of the Aryan and 
Semitic families, except those which had been found 
applicable for establishing the relationship between 
the various members of these two great families of 
speech. My object was to show that, during an earlier 
phase in the development of language, no such proofs 
ought ever to be demanded, because, from the nature 
of the case, they could not exist, while yet their 
absence would* in no way justify us in denying the 
possibility of a more distant relationship. At present 
a complete* change has taken place in the Science of 
Language, as in other branches of natural science. 
Owing chiefly to the influence of the ideas which 
Darwin has brought again into the foreground of all 
natural philosophy, students are now directing their 
attention everywhere to the general rather than to 
the special. Every kind of change, under the name 
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of development, seems now conceivable and admis- 
sible, and when all races of men have been traced 
back to one common source, and even beyond the! 
level of humanity, no difficulty is felt any longer as 
to the possibility of a relationship between any ofl 
the so-called Turanian languages, nay, of a common 
beginning for all varieties of human speech. This 
phase of thought in its extreme form will no doubt 
pass away like the former, but these oscillations 
should teach us at least this one lesson that no 
dictatorial authority should ever stop the progress of 
science, and that nothing is so dangerous as a belief 
in our own infallibility. 

If we turn away from the Asiatic continent, the 
original home of the Aryan, the Semitic, and the 
Turanian languages, we find that in Africa, too, a 
comparative study of dialects has clearly proved a 
concentration of African speech, the results of which 
may be seen in the uniform Bantu dialects, (Kafir, 
Setchuana, Damara, Otyiherero, Angola, Kongo, Ki- 
suahdli, etc.), spoken from the equator to the Keis- 
kamma \ Noi‘th of this body of Bantu or Kafir speech, 
we have an independent settlement of Semitic speech 
in the Berber and the Galla dialects; south of it we 
have only the Hottentot and Busliman 'tongues, which 
are now declared by Dr. Th. Hahn to be closely allied 
to each other. Whether there is any real linguistic re¬ 
lationship between these languages in the South of 
Africa and the Nubian, and even the ancient Egyp¬ 
tian, and whether these languages were separated 

' Bleek, * Comparative Grammar of the South African Languages,’ 
p. 2. See also Dr. Bleek’s ‘Report concerning his Researclies into the 
Bushman Language/ published in 1873. 
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p-om each other by the intrusion of the Kafir tribes 
is a problem the solution of which must be left to 
the future. So much only is certain that the ancient 
Egyptian represents to us an independent primeval 
concentration of intellectual work in the country 
of the Nile, independent, so far as we know at 
present, of the ancient Aryan and Semitic concentra¬ 
tion of language and religion. 

But while the spoken languages of the African 
contyient enable us to perceive in a general way the 
original articulation of the primitive population of 
Africa—for there is a continuity in language which 
nothing can destroy—we know, and can know, but 
little of the growth and decay of African religion. 
In many places Mohammedanism and Christianity 
have swept away every recollection of the ancient 
gods; and even when attempts have been made by 
missionaries or travellers to describe the religious 
status of Zulus or Hottentots, they could only see the 
most recent forms of African faith, and these were 
but too often depicted in their ridiculous rather than 
in their serious character. It is here where the theory 
of a primitive fetishism has done most mischief in 
blinding the eyes even of accurate observers as to 
anything that*miglit lie beyond the growth of fetish 
worship . 

The on\f African religion of which we possess 
ancient literary records is the religion of Egypt, 
which has long been a riddle to us, as it was to the 
Greeks and Romans. At last, however, the light is 
beo^inniner to dawn on the darkest chambers ol the 
ancient temples of Egypt, and on the deepest recesses 
of the human heart, from which sprang both the belief 

II ' 2 , 
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and the worship of the ancient gods. At first sight 
nothing seems more confused, perplexing, and un¬ 
promising than the religion of Egypt, exhibiting at 
one time a grovelling worship of animals, at another 
the highest flights of a mysterious wisdom. It can 
hardly be said that even now, after the decipherment 
of the ancient language of Egypt, this strange contrast 
has been entirely accounted for. Still no one can 
rise from the perusal of M. Le Page Penouf s excellent 
‘HibbertLectures’ without feeling convinced that,there 
is reason in the religion of Egypt also, nay, that the 
growth of religious ideas there is wonderfully alike 
the growth of religious ideas among the Aryan nations. 

The religion of the Egyptians was not from the first 
a mere worship of brutes. Egyptian zoolatry belonged 
to a period of decay, and was based upon symbols de¬ 
rived from mythology. Egyptian, like Aryan, mytho- 
logy dealt originally with those phenomena of nature 
which are conspicuously the result of law, such as the 
rising and setting of the sun, the moon, and the 
stars; and a recoo:nition of law and order ns existing: 
throughout the universe, underlies the whole system 
of Egyptian religion. Like the Sanskrit 7 i^/ta, the 
Egyptian Maat, derived from merely sensuous im¬ 
pressions, became in the end the name for moral order 
and righteousness. 

But besides the several powers recognised in their 
mythology, most of which have now been traced back 
to a solar origin, the Egyptians from the very first 
spoke of the One Power also, by whom the whole 
physical and moral government of the universe is 
directed, upon whom each individual depends, and to 
whom it is responsible. And lastly they paid honour 
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to the departed, because death was considered as the 
beginning of a new life, a life that will never end. 
With all this, mythology, as an inevitable disease 
of language, was terribly aggravated in Egypt by 
the early development of art and the forms which it 
assumed. The Power which the Egyptians recognised 
without any mythological adjunct, to whom no temple 
was ever raised (as little as there was in India a sanc¬ 
tuary dedicated to Para-Brahman, the Highest Brah¬ 
man^, ‘ who was not graven on stone,’ ‘ whose shrine 
was never found with painted figures,’ ‘who had 
neither ministrants nor offerings,’ and ‘whose abode 
was unknown,’ must practically have been forgotten 
by the worshippers of the magnificent temples of 
Memphis, Heliopolis, Abydos, Thebes, or Dendera, 
where quite other deities received the homage of 
prayer, and praise, and sacrifice. Elforts, however, 
are visible, in Egypt as in India, to cling to the notion 
of the unity of God. The ‘self-existent, or self¬ 
becoming One, the One, the One of One, the One 
without a second’ (as in Sanskrit, svayambhu, Ekam 
advitiyam), ‘ tlie Beginner of becoming, from the first, 
who made all things, but was not made,’ arc expres¬ 
sions constantly met with in the religious texts, and 
applied to this or that god (henotheistically), each in 
his turn being considered as the supreme God of gods, 
the Maker ‘and Oreator of all things. Thus Rji, origi¬ 
nally the sun, proceeding from Nu, ‘the father of the 
gods,’ and himself the father of Shu (air) and Tefnut 
(dew), was worshipped as the supreme celestial deity. 
Osiris, the eldest of the five children of Seb (earth) 
and Nut (heaven), ‘ greater than his father, more 
powerful than his mother,’ the husband of Isis, the 
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father of Horns, was another representation of the 
sun, conceived chiefly in his character of conqueror 
of darkness (Set)^- Ra, we read, ‘is the soul of Osiris, 
and Osiris the soul of Ra/ Homs again is a name 
of the sun, originally of the morning sun, ‘whose eye^ 
are restored at the dawn of day.’ Thoth represent^s 
the moon, ‘ the measurer of the earth,’ ‘ the distributor 
of time,’ and, at last, the inventor of letters and arts. 
Truly does M. Le Page Renouf remark : ‘ Sanskrit! 
scholars who do not know a word of Egyptian^ and 
Egyptologists who do not know a word of Sanskrit.^ 
will give different names to these personages. But the 
comparative mythologist will hardly hesitate about' 
assigning his real name to each of them, whether 
Aryan or Egyptian.’ 

We may sum up in the words of Marictte : ‘On 
the summit of the Egyptian pantheon hovers a sole 
God, immortal, uncreate, invisible, and hidden in the 
inaccessible depths of his own essence. He is the 
creator of heaven and earth ; he made all that exists, 
and nothing was made without him. This is the God, 
the knowledge of whom was reservcid for the initiated, 
in the sanctuaries. But the Egyptian mind could not, 
or would not, remain at this sublime altitude. It 
considered the world, its formation, ^ the principles 
which govern it, man and his earthly destiny, as an 
immense drama in which the one Being is the only 
actor. All proceeds from him, and all returns to him. 
But he has agents who are his own personified attri¬ 
butes, who become deities in visible forms, limited in 
their activity, yet partaking of his own powers and 
qualities b’ 

‘ In this account of the Egyj)tian religion I have chiefly followed M. 
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If we turn from Africa to America, we find there in 

E he North numerous languages as witnesses of ancient 
aigrations, but of ancient religion we have hardly 
jiything. In the South we know of two linguistic 
and political centres; and there, in Mexico and Peru, 
we meet with curious, though not always trustworthy, 
traditions of an ancient and well-established system 
of religious faith and worship. 

Lastly, as it is possible to reconstruct an original 
Poly^iesian language from what is common to the dia¬ 
lects of the islands reaching from America to Africa 
(Madagascar), fragments of an original Polynesian 
religion also are gradually brought to light, which 
would amply repay the labours of a new Humboldt. 

The Science of Religion has this advantage over the 
Science of Language, if advantage it may be called, 
tliat in several cases where the latter has materials 
sufficient to raise problems of the highest importance, 
but not sufficient for their satisfactory solution, the 
former has no materials at all that would justify even 
a mere hypothesis. In many parts of the world where 
dialects, however degenerate, still allow us a dark 
glimpse of a distant past, the old temples have com¬ 
pletely vanished, and the very names of the ancient 
deities are clban forgotten. We know nothing, we 
must be satisfied with knowing nothing, and the true 
scholar lekves the field which proves all the more 
attractive to the dabblers in a priori theories. 

But even if it were otherwise, the students of reli¬ 
gion would, I think, do well to follow the example of 

I^e I^’age Xtenours * Hibbert Lectures’ of 1879, ' Lectures on tlie Origin 
and Growth of Religion, as illustrated by the Religion of Ancient 
Egyptalso Be Rouge, *Snr la Religion des anciens i^gyptiens,’ in 
^ Annales do Philosophie Chretienne/ Nov. 1869, 
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the students of language, and to serve their first ap 4 
prenticeship in a comparative study of the Aryan and! 
Semitic religions. If it can be proved that the reli¬ 
gions of the Aryan nations are united by the same 
bonds of a real relationship which have enabled us to 
treat their languages as so many varieties of the same 
type, and if the same fact can be established with 
reference to the Semitic woidd, the field thus opened 
is vast enough, and its careful clearing and cultivation 
will occupy several generations of scholars. And thisj 
original relationship, I believe, can be proved. Names 
of the principal deities, words also expressive of the 
most essential elements of religion, such as prayer, 
sacrifice, altar, spirit, law, and /aeV/#, have been pre¬ 
served among the Aryan and among the Semitic 
nations, and these relics admit of one explanation 
only. After that, a comparative study of the Tu¬ 
ranian religions may be approached with better hope 
of success; for that there was not only a primitive 
Aryan and a primitive Semitic religion, but likewise 
a primitive Turanian religion, before each of these 
primeval races was broken up and became separated 
in language, worship, and national sentiment, admits, 
I believe, of little doubt at present. 

Let us begin with our own ancestors, the Aryans. 
In a lecture which I delivered in this place some years 
ago, I drew a sketch of what the life of the Aryans 
must have been before their first separation, that is, 
before the time when Sanskrit was spoken in India, 
or Greek in Asia Minor and Europe. The outline of 
that sketch and the colours with which it was filled 
were simply taken from language. We argued that 
it would be possible, if wc took ail the words which 
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exist in the same form in French, Italian, and Span¬ 
ish, to show what words, and therefore what things, 
must have been known to the people who did not as 
yet speak French, Italian, and Spanish, but who spoke 
that language which preceded these Romance dialects. 
We happen to know that language: it was Latin; 
but if we did not know a word of Latin or a single 
chapter of Roman history, we should still bo able, by 
using the evidence of the words which are common to 
all the Romance languages, to draw some kind of pic¬ 
ture of what the principal thoughts and occupations 
of those people must have been who lived in Italy a 
tliousand years at least before the time of Charle¬ 
magne. We could easily prove that those people 
must have had kiiu/s and laivs, teinples and palaces^ 
shi})s and carriages^ high roads and bridges^ and nearly 
all the ingredients of a highly civilised life. We could 
prove this, as I said, by simply taking the names of 
all these things as they occur in French, Spanish, and 
Italian, and by showing that as Spanish did not bor¬ 
row them from French, or Italian from Spanish, they 
must have existed in that previous stratum of lan¬ 
guage from which these three modern Romance dia¬ 
lects took their origin. 

Fxactly tin! same kind of argument enabled us to 
put together a kind of mosaic picture of the earliest 
civilisatioA of the Aryan people before the time of 
their separation. As we find in Greek, Latin, and 
Sanskrit, also in Slavonic, Celtic, and Teutonic, the 
same word for housey we are fully justified in conclud¬ 
ing that before any of these languages had assumed a 
separate existence, a thousand years at least before 
Agamemnon and before Manu, the ancestors of the 
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Aryan races were no longer dwellers in tents, bu( 
builders of permanent houses As we find the name 
for town the same in Sanskrit and Greek we can 
conclude with equal certainty that, if not towns, ini 
our sense of the word, at all events strongholds orl 
camps were known to the Aryans before Greek and! 
before Sanskrit was spoken. As we find the name 
for king the same in Sanskrit, Latin, Teutonic, and 
Celtic^, we know again that some kind of kingly 
government was established and recognised by the 
Aryans during the same pre-historic period. 

I must not allow myself to be tempted to draw the 
whole of that picture of primeval civilisation over 
again I only wish to call back to your recollection 
the fact that in exploring together the ancient archives 
of language, we found that the highest God had re¬ 
ceived the same name in the ancient mythology of 
India, Greece, Italy, and Germany, and had retained 
that name, whether worshipped on the Himalayan 
mountains, or among the oaks of Dodona, on the 
Capitol, or in the forests of Germany. I pointed out 
that his name was Dyaus in Sanskrit, Zens in Greek, 
Jovi-s in Latin, IHxi in German ; but I hardly dwelt 
with sufficient strength on the startling nature of this 
discovery. These names are not mere' names: they 
are historical facts, ay, facts more immediate, more 
trustworthy, than many facts of medieval history. 
These words are not mere words, but they bring 
before us, with all the vividness of an event which 

* 8k. dama, So^ios, domus, Goth, tiirirjan, Ho build/ 81. doin ; 8k. 
ve-?a, oIkos, vicus, Goth, veih-s. 

^ 8k. pur, purl, or puri, Gk. ttoKis ; 8k. vA-stu, ‘ house/ Gk, dcrri;. 

8k. li%, ra^an, rex, Goth, reiks, Ir. riogh. 

^ See ‘Selected Essays/ vol. i. p. 317 sey. 
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witnessed ourselves but yesterday, the ancestors 
)f the whole Aryan race, thousands of years it may 
)e before Homer and the Veda, worshipping an unseen 
Being, under the selfsame name, the best, the most 
3xalted name which they could find in their vocabu¬ 
lary—under the name of Light and Sky. 

And let us not turn away, and say that this was, 
a.fter all, but nature-worship and idolatry. No, it was 
not meant for that, though it may have been degraded 
into^that in later times. iJt/aus did not mean the blue 
sky, nor was it simply the sky personified: it was 
meant for something else. We have in the Veda the 
invocations Dyaus the Greek Zei; Trarep^ the 

Latin Jujriter; and that means in all the three lan¬ 
guages what it meant before these three languages were 
torn asunder—it means Heaven-Father! These two 
words are not mere words; they are to my mind the 
oldest poem, the oldest prayer of mankind, or at least 
of that pure branch of it to which we belong—and I 
am as firmly convinced that this prayer was uttered, 
that this name was given to the unknown God before 
Sanskrit was Sanskrit and Greek was Greek, as, when 
I see the Lord’s Prayer in the languages of Polynesia 
and Melanesia, I feel certain that it was first uttered 
in the larmuaixe of Jerusalem. We little thought when 
we heard for the first time the name of Jupiter, de¬ 
graded it* may be l)y Homer or Ovid into a scolding 
husband or a faithless lover, what sacred records lay 
enshrined in that unholy name. We shall have to 
learn the same lesson again and again in the Science 
of Religion, viz. that the place whereon we stand is 
holy ground. Thousands of years have passed since 
the Aryan nations separated to travel to the North 
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and the South, the West and the East. They hav 
each formed their languages, they have each foundcc 
empires and philosophies, they have each built temples 
and razed them to the ground; they have all grown 
older, and it may be wiser and better; but when they! 
search for a name for what is most exalted and yeti 
most near and dear to every one of us, when they] 
wish to express both awe and love, the infinite and 
the finite, they can but do what their old fathers did 
when gazing up to the eternal sky, and feeling the 
presence of a Being as far as far and as near as near 
can be, they can but combine the selfsame words, and 
utter once more the primeval Aryan piayer, Heaven- 
Father, in that form which will endure for ever, ‘Our 
Father, which art in heaven.’ 

Let us now turn to the early religion of the 
Semitic nations. The Semitic languages, it is well 
known, are even more closely connected together 
than the Aryan languages, so much so that a com¬ 
parative grammar of the Semitic languages seems to 
have but few of the attractions possessed by a 
comparative study of Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin. 
Semitic scholars complain that there is no work 
worth doing in comparing the grammars of Hebrew, 
Syriac, Arabic, and Ethiopic, for they h^ve only to be 
placed side by side^ in order to show their close 
relationship. I do not think this is quite' true, and 
I still hope that M. Renan will carry out his original 
design, and, by including not only the literary 
branches of the Semitic family, but also the ancient 
dialects of Phcenicia, Arabia, Babylon, and Nineveh, 
produce a comparative grammar of the Semitic lan- 

^ See Bunsen’s * Christianity and Mankind,’ vol. iii, p. 246 
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mages that may hold its place by the side of Bopp’s 
Treat work on the Comparative Grammar of the 
A.ryan Languages. 

But what is still more surprising to me is that no 
Semitic scholar should have followed the example of 
the Aryan scholars, and collected from the different 
Semitic dialects those common words which must 
liave existed before Hebrew was Hebrew, before Syriac 
was Syriac, and before Arabic was Arabic, and from 
which some kind of idea might be formed as to what 
were the principal thoughts and occupations of the 
Semitic race in its earliest undivided state. The 
materials seem much larger and much more easily 
accessible^. And though there may be some difficulty 
arising from the close contact which continued to 
exist between several branches of the Semitic family, 
it would surely be possible, by means of phonetic 
rules, to distinguish between common Semitic words, 
and words borrowed, it may be, by the Arabs from 
Aramjean sources. The principal degrees of rela¬ 
tionship, for instance, have common names among 
the Semitic as among the Aryan nations, and if it 
was important to show that the Arj^ans had named 
and recognised not only the natural members of a 
lamily, such 3s father and mother, son and daughter, 
brother and sister, but also the more distant members, 
the fathef and mother-in-law, the son and daughter- 
in-law, the brother and sister-in-law, would it not be 
of equal interest to show that the Semitic nations had 
reached the same degree of civilisation long before the 
time of the laws of Moses ? 

* See Bunsen’s ^Christianity and Mankind,’ vol. iii. p. 246 , iv. 
P* 345 - 
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Confining ourselves to the more immediate obje 
of our researches, we see without difficulty, that tl 
Semitic, like the Aryan languages, possess a numbt 
of names of the Deity in common, which must hav 
existed before the Southern or Arabic^ the Norther l 
or Aramaie^ the Middle or Hehraic branches becami 
permanently separated, and which, therefore, allow 
an insight into the religious conceptions of the once 
united Semitic race long before Jehovah was wor¬ 
shipped by Abraham, or Baal was invoked in Phoenicia ' 
or E] in Babylon. 

It is true, as I pointed out before, that the meaning 
of many of these names is more general than the 
original meaning of the names of the Aryan gods. 
Many of them signify Powerful Venerable, Exalted, 
King, Lord, and they might seem, therefore, like 
honorific titles, to have been given independently by 
the different branches of the Semitic family to the 
gods whom they worsliipped each in their own sanc¬ 
tuaries. But if we consider how many words there 
were in the Semitic languages to express greatness, 
strength, or lordship, the fact tliat the same ap¬ 
pellatives occur as the proper names of the deity in 
Syria, in Carthage, in Babylon, and in Palestine, 
admits of one historical explanation ^only. Thci’o 
must have been a time for the Semitic as well as 
for the Aryan races, when they fixed the names of 
their deities, and that time must have preceded the 
formation of their separate languages and separate 
religions. 

One of the oldest names of the deity among the 
ancestors of the Semitic nations was EL It meant 
Strong. It occurs in the Babylonian inscriptions as 
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lu, Uod and in the very name of Bab-il, the gate or 
emple of II. In Hebrew it occurs both in its general 
ense of strong or hero, and as a name of God. We 
lave it in Beth-el^ the house of God, and in many 
)ther names. If used with the article as lia-El^ the 
Strong One, or the God, it always is meant in the 
Did Testament for Jehovah, the true God. El, how- 
bver, always retained its appellative power, and we 
find it applied therefore, in parts of the Old Testament, 
to the gods of the gentiles also. 

The same El was worshipped at Byblus by the 
Phcenicians, and he was called there the son of Heaven 
and EarthHis father was the son of Eliun^ the 
most high God, who had been killed by wild animals. 
The son of Eliun, who succeeded him, was dethroned, 
and at last slain by his own son J?/, whom Philo iden¬ 
tifies with the Greek Kronos, and represents as the 
presiding deity of the planet Saturn In the Himy- 
aritic inscriptions, too, the name of El has been 
discovered^, and more lately in many Arab proper 
names '^, but as a deity El was forgotten among the 
Arabs from the very earliest times. 


^ Schrader, in tlie ‘ Zeitschrift der Deutsclien Morgenliindischen 
Gesellschaft/ vol. \xiii. p. 350 ; xxvi. p. i So. 

^ Jhnisen, ‘Egypt,’ iv. 1S7. ‘Eragiiieuta Hist. Griec.’ vol. iii. 
P- 5^>7- , 

® ‘ Fragiuenta Hist. Gr;rc.’ vol. iii. pp. 567-571. Tliat El is the 
presiding deity of the planet Saturn according to the Chakheans is also 
confirmed by Diodorus Siculus, ii. pp. 30-33. See also Eusebius, 
‘Pnep. evang.’ I. c. x. p. 90, ed. Gaisford, Kpovos roivvv, tv ol ^olviKis 
^HA.01/ TTpoaayop€vov(Ti, and Eernays’ notes, ‘ Zu Saiichuniathon,’ in Rhein. 
Mus. 1S64, p. 632, who corrects ’HA.01/ into “^HA. 

* Osiander, ‘ Zoitschrift der Deutsclien Morgenliindischen Gesell- 
Bchaft,’ vol. X. p. 61. 

® Ndldeke, ‘ Mouatsberichte der Berl. xVkademie,’ iSSo, p. 768. 
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With the name of El^ Philo connected the name 
Elohirn^ the plural of Eloah. In the battle betwei 
El and his father, the allies of El, he says, were calh 
Eloeim, as those who were with Kronos were calk 
Kronioi^. This is, no doubt, a very tempting etj 
mology of Eloali; but as the best Semitic scholar 
and particularly Professor Fleischer, have declarec 
against it, we shall have, however reluctantly, t( 
surrender it. 

EloaJi is the same word as the Aral)ic, Tldh, God. 
In the singular, Eloah is used in the Bible synonym¬ 
ously with El; in tlie plural it may mean gods in 
general, or false gods, but it becomes in the Old Tes¬ 
tament the recognised name of tlie true God, plural 
in form, but singular in meaning. In Arabic, I/dh, 
without the article, means a God in general: with 
the article Al-Ilah, or Allah^, becomes the name of 
the God of Mohammed, as it was the name of the 
God of Abraham and of Moses. 

The origin of Eloah or lldh has been frequently dis¬ 
cussed by European as well as by native scholars. 
The Kamus says that there were twenty, Mohammad 
El Fast that there were thirty, opinions about it. 
Professor Fleischer'^, whose judgment in such matters 

’ ‘ Fraginenta Hint. OnT O,’ vol. iii. p, 56S, jS ; 01 rrvfz^nxoi ‘'H\ov 
Tov Kpoyov ’EAoftfz iTTfKKrjOi^rrav^ uis au Kpoinoi ovt<h 01 \fyof4.fvoi 

eni Kpuvov. Tlie plural of El, 1 . e. Ellin, god.s, occurs in Plncnician j 

Ndldeke, 1 . c. p. 775. 

^ original meaning of this AllAhsee 

Sprengcr, ' Mohanimad, i. p. 2So. 

^ Sec a note by Profcs.sor ElciHclior in Politzsch, ^Ooinmentar uber 
die Genesis,’ 3rd ed., i860, p. 64; also ^ Zeit.scbrift der Leiitschen 
Morgenliindischen Gesellschaft,’ vol. x. p. 60; and ‘ Sitzungsbericlite 
der konigl. Sachsischen Ge.sellscbaft der \V issensebaften, Philosoph. 
Hist. Classe,’ vol. xviii (1866), pp. 290--292. JJr. W. Wright adopts 
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B may trust implicitly, traces El, the strong one, 
Lck to a root al (with middle vav, aval), to be thick 
id dense, to be fleshy and strong^. But he takes 
loah or Ilah for an abstract noun, in the sense of 
‘ar^, derived from a totally different root, viz. alah, 

) be agitated, confounded, perplexed. From mean- 
ig fear, Eloah came to mean the object of fear or 

! )verence, and thus rose to be a name of God. In the 
line way we find pacltad, which means fear, used in 
le sense of God ; Gen. xxxi. 42—' Except the God of 
ly father, the God of Abraham, and the fear of Isaac 
ad been with me.’ And again, v. 54—‘And Jacob 
fiware by the fear of his father Isaac.’ In Aramaic, 
dacJdd, fear, is the recognised name for God or for an 
idol, while in Sanskrit also. Brahman is called ‘ a 
great fear*^’ 

The same ancient name appears also in its feminine 
form as Alldt^. Her famous temple at 7 aif, in Arabia, 
was second only in importance to the sanctuary at 
Mekkah, and was destroyed at the command of Mo¬ 
hammed. The worship of AUdt, however, was not 
confined to this one place; and there can be no doubt 
that the Arabian goddess AUhtt, mentioned by He¬ 
rodotus is the same as the Alldt of the Koran. 

iTofessor Fleischer’s derivation; likewise Professor Kuenen in his 
work, ODe Godsdienst van Israel,’ p. 45. 

^ Professor Niildeke, 1 . c. p. 774, assigns to this root the meaning of 
being in front, leading. 

^ Kiienen, ‘ Religion of Israel,’ i. p. 41, Eloah is only used by poets, 
and its primitive meaning is ‘ fear.’ hence, ‘ that which is feared.’ 

^ Ka///a-npanishad, vi. 2, mohad bhayaw va//ram iidyata;« 

^ Osiander, * Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenhindischen Gesell- 

® - o f 

schaft,* vii. 479-482, euUJi Allat, goddess, is contracted from 
Al-lhihat. * 

^ Herod, iii. 8 : *Ovo^6.^ov<Ji (ot *Apd/3toi) r^y /aIp Aioyvaov 'OporaX, 

I 
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Another famous name of the deity, traces of whi<l 
can be found among most of the Semitic nations, i 
Baal^ or Bel. The Assyrians and Babylonians^, th 
Phoenicians and Carthaginians, the Moabites anj 
Philistines, and, we must add, the Jews also, all kneis 
of Bel or Baal as a great, or even as the supreme 
God. Baal can hardly be considered as a strange and 
foreign god in the eyes of the Jewish people, who, in 
spite of the protests of the Hebrew prophets, woi' 
shipped him so constantly in the groves of Jerusalem". 
He was felt by them almost as a home deity, or at all! 
events, as a Semitic deity, and among the gods whonii 
the fathers served on the other side of the flood, Baal or 
Bel held most likely a very prominent place. Though 
originally o/ieBaal became divided into many divine 
personalities through the intiuence of local worship. 
We hear of a Baal-tsur, Baal-tsidon, Baal-tars, origin¬ 
ally the Baal of Tyre, of Sidon, ami Tarsus. On two 
candelabra found in the islaiul of Malta we read the 
Phoenician dedication to ‘ Melkarth, the Baal of Tyre.’ 


Tr}u 5 ^ OvpaviTjv ’AXiXar. In Herod, i. 131, 13S, this name ih corrupted 
to’^AAfTTa. See O.siander, ‘ Zeitsclirift der Deutsclien Mor«.,^enliindisclieii 
Gesellschaft,' vol. ii. pj). 482, 483. Spren^^^er, " Moliamiiiad,’ i. p. 292, 
Hays, hesitate to identify the Alilat »)f Herodotus with the al-I/it of 
Tayif, for even if it couhl be proved that this go(hless lui<l been worshipped 
in his time, lie (HerodotuB) would not have heard (»f liej. Arabia and 
its worship extended at tliat time far to the Nortli, and one should 
compare the importance of Palmyra with that of 7 Viyif. Hecondly, the 
form Lat is purer Arabic and older than Hat, always supposing that 
the root is Idh, and not alh.’ See also his ‘Kem.arks on Arabian idols,’ 
1 c. p. 361. Orotal has been explained as Might’ or ^fire’ of El. 
Kuenen, Mteligion of Israel,’ vol. i. p. 228. 

* ‘ Fragrnenta Hist. Qriec.’ vol. ii. p. 498, 2, 

^ Ibid. vol. iii. p. 568, 21. 

^ M, de Vogu^, ' Journal Asiatique,’ 1867, p. 135. 
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|,t bhcchem Baal-was worshipped as Baal-berith', sup- 
osed to mean the god of treaties; at Ekron the 
'hilistines worshipped him as Baal-zehub'^, the lord 
f flies, while the Moabites, and the Jews too, knew 
im also by the name of Baal-peor^. On PhcBnician 
olns Baal is called Baal-Shamayim, on Palmyrenian 
iscriptions (do Vogud, No. 73), Baal shamen, the 
>aal of heaven, which is the Beelsamea of Philo, iden- 
ified by him with the sun^. ‘When the heat became 
ppre^isive, the ancient races of Phcenicia,’ he says, 
lifted their hand heavenward to the sun. For him 
hey considered the only God, the lord of heaven, 
aliing him Beel-samen ’, which with the Phoenicians 
3 lord of heaven, and with the Greeks Zeus.’ We 
ikewise hear of Buciltiu, or many Baals or gods, 
fnd in the same way as by the side of the male Ilah 
ir AlUU we found a female AUdt, wo also find by the 
ide of the male Baal, a female deity Buctlt^ the Biltn 
if the Assyrians “, the Baaltis of the Pluenicians. It 
nay be that the original conception of female deities 
lillers among Semitic and Aryan nations, and that 
ihosc feminine forms of Alluh and Btictl were at first 
iitunded only to express tlie energy or activity, or the 

‘ .fudges viii. 33 * ix. 4. ^ i Kings i. 2, 3, 16. 

•* Nuiiibers xxv. 3, 

* Hist. Gryoc.’ vol. iii. p. 565, 5, It is impossible to 

t^Klov to bec;\uso t>r l\r<.)iios is iiientionetl jifterwarils. 

■’ is tliis tlie same as ilarsamus, meiitioiieil by !Moses of Cliorene 
His. Arm. vol. i. p. 13) as a ileificd hero worshippeil by the Syrians? 
Ir is Harsamus the Sou of lleaven ? See Ixaw’linsou, ‘ Ancient 
VIoiiarehies/ vol. i. p. Il6. ^ 

See Schrader, ‘ Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenl. Gesellschaft, 
ixvi, p. 193. Professor Nbldeke is inclined to treat * Abraham and 
>arah,’ Hhe High Father and the Princess/ as a similar originally 
Uviiie pair. 
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collective powers of the deity, not a separate beinf 
least of all a wife. This opinion ^ is certainly coi 
firmed when we see that in many Carthaginian in 
scriptions the goddess Tanit is called the face of Baal 
and that in the inscription of Eshraunazar, the Sidol 
nian Astarte is called the name of BaaP. In coursJ 
of time, however, this abstract idea was supplanted 
by that of a female power, and even a wife, and as 
such we find Baaltis worshipped by Phoenicians^, 
Babylonians, and Assyrians^, for the name of M[ylitta 
in Herodotus^ is, according to Dr. Oppert, a mere cor-'> 
ruption of Baaltis. i 

Another female goddess is Aslitoreth or AshtaroW 
(plural), a name which presupposes a masculine deity 
Ashtar, Traces of this god or goddess have been dis- 
covered in the Ishtar of the Babylonian inscriptions, 
where Ishtar is always feminine, the Queen of heaven 
and earth A Palmyrene inscription also, according 
to some authorities, and the Moabite stone speak of 
the same deity. In her case, however, the female 
character became preponderant, and as such she was 
worshipped, not only by Carthaginians, Phoenicians, 
and Philistines, but likewise by the Jews^ when they 
forsook the Lord, and served Baal and Ashtaroth 
The Syrians called her ’Atharathah, the Atargatis of 
Strabo The Phcjenicians called her Astarte, and by 

^ De Vogiie, ‘Journal Asiatique,’ 1867, p. 138. 

* ^ cf. DttJ. 

* ‘Fragmenta Hist. Grace.’ vol. iii. p. 569, 25. 

® Ibid, vol. iv. p. 283, 9. Herod, i. 131, 199. 

’ 8ee Schrader, Z. d. H. M. G. xxvi. j>. 169. 

** I Kings xi. 5 ; also Genesis xiv. 5. ® Judges ii. 13. 

See Ndldeke, *Z. d. D. M. G.’ xxiv. 92, 109; Strabo, p. 667, 42; 
636, 48. 
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hat ominous name vshe became known to Greeks and 
tomans. She may have been a moon-goddess, as 
fcuenen supposes (‘ Religion of Israel/ vol. i. p. 90), and 
he was originally a iiiimen virginale before her service 
Jegenerated into wild excesses. When Jeremiah speaks 
)f the Queen of Heaven^, this is probably meant for 
^starte, or Baaltis. Even in Southern Arabia there 
ue traces of the worship of this ancient goddess. 
For in Sana, the ancient capital of the Himyaritic 
kingdom, there was a magnificent palace and temple 
ledicated to Venus (Bait Ghumdan), and the name of 
Atlitar has been read in the Himyaritic inscriptions; 
nay, it is preceded in one place by the verb in the 
masculine gender^. 

Another word meaning originally king, which 
must have been fixed upon as a name of the Deity 
in pre-historic times, is the Hebrew Melech. We find 
it in Moloch^ who was worshipped, not only in 
Cartilage, in the Islands of Crete and Rhodes, but 
likewise in the valley of Hinnom. We find Hie same 
word in Milcom, the god of the Ammonites, who had 
a sanctuary in Mount Olivet ; and the gods Adrain- 
melecli and Anammelecli^ to whom the Sepharvites 
burnt their children in the fire seem afrain but local 
varieties of tin? same ancient Semitic idol. 

^ Jer. vii. i8, 

Osiander, ‘ Zeitsehrift dor Ileiitschen Morgenlandischen Gesell- 
Bchaft.’ vii. p. 472 ; Gildeiiieiater, ‘ Zeitsch. der D. M. G.’ vol. xxiv. 
pp. 180, 181 ; Lenoriiiant, ‘ Coiiiptes-rendus des de I’Acad. 

des Inscriptiona et Belles-lettres de raimt^e 1867;’ Levy, * Zeitsehrift 
der D. M. G.’ vol. xxiv. p. 189. 

^ 2 Kings xxiii. 13. 

^ 2 Kings xvii. 31. There was also an Assyrian god Adm% see 
Schrader, Z. d. D. M. G. xxvi, pp. 1.40, 149, and another god Ann, see 
J^chrader, 1. c. p. 141. 
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Adondi, which in Hebrew means my lord, and in 
the Old Testament is used exclusively of Jehovah, 
appears in Phaniicia as the name of the Supreme 
Deity, and after undergoing manifold mythological 
transformations, the same name has become familiar 
to us through the Greek tales about the beautiful 
young Adonis, loved by Aphrodite, and killed by the 
wild boar of Ares. 

Elifdn, which in Hebrew means the Highest, is used 
in the Old Testament as a predicate of God. It Qccurs 
also by itself as a name of Jehovah. Melchizedek is 
called emphatically the priest of El Elt/duy the priest 
of the most high God. 

But this name again is not restricted to Hebrew. 
It occurs in the Phamician cosmogony as Eliun, the 
highest God, the Father of Heaven, who was the 
father of EL Dr. Oppert has identified this Eliun 
with the Iliinfs mentioned by Damascius. 

Another word used in the Bible, sometimes in 
combination with El, and more frequently alone, as 
a name of the supreme deity, is SiiaddaE, tlie violent 
or powerful. It has been derived from a kindred root 
to that which has yielded the substantive Shed, 
meanin<:{ demon in Syriac and in the laniruat/e of 
the Talmud, and the plural Shedim, a name for false 
gods or idols in the Old Testament. M. de Vogiid" 
supposed that it was the same name as Set or Sed of the 
hieroglyphic inscriptions. It occurs there as the name 
of a god introduced by the Shepherds, and having 
Baal as one of his epithets. Lepsius '^, however, is op- 


' '"ltd or bM ^ ‘.Tonrnal Aeiatique,’ 1867, P* 

* Lepsiiis, ^ Der ernte Aeg. OotterkreiH,’ p. 48. Bee alHo Noldeke, 
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posed to this identification. The same deity Shaddai, 
the Powerful, has, by a clever conjecture, been dis¬ 
covered as one of the deities worshipped by the 
ancient Phoenicians 

While these names of the Deity and some more 
are shared in common by all, or by the most im¬ 
portant branches of the Semitic family, and must 
therefore have existed previous to the first Semitic 
separation, there are others which are generally sup¬ 
posed to be peculiar to one or the other branch. They 
either started into existence after the first Semitic 
Separation, or at all events they became in after times 
the peculiar gods of their own peculiar people, such 
as (Jhemosh of the Moabites, Milcom of the Am¬ 
monites, Ashtaroth of the Sidonians 

Thus the name of Jehovah, or dahveh^, as it seems 
originally to have been pronounced has generally 
been supposed to be a divine name peculiar to the 
Jews. It is true that in a well-known passage of 
Lydus, lAOis said to have been the name of God 
among the Chahheans. But granting that lAO was 
the same word as Jahveh or Jehovah or Jah (as in 

* Ziir Kritik des A. T.’ p. i6o, note ; and Clieyne, in the Academy, 1875, 
P- 

^ Ihinscn, ‘ iv. 221; De VoglU^, ‘Melanges d'Archeologie,’ 

p. 77 - also A'<ildeke, 1. c. ]>. 775* 

1 Kings xi. 5, 7 ; 2 Kings xxii. 13 ; Judges xi. 23, 24, 

” Theodoret. ‘tiniest, xv. ad Plxoduni' C420 A. n.V. KaKovai avr^ 
y.afxap(LTat lABE, ’loeSarot bk lAfl. Diod. Sic. i. 94 (59 B. C.) ; irapa bk 
tols TovSaloiy Mcovarjv rbi' Taw hjTtKaXovyfvov 0f6v, k. r. 

^ See Kuenen, ‘ llibbert Lectures,’ p. 308. 

'' Lydus, ‘ l)e Mensibus,’ iv. 38, 14:0! XnASaTm rov Ofov lAfl \ 4 - 
yovm, dj'Tt rov (pcos voyrou' rp yXuxraT} /cal SABAH© 5^ voWaxov 

A.t 76 Ta(, oloy 6 virkp rovs ^Trrd tt6Kovs, rovriaTiv o brjpiovpyus: Bunsen, 
‘Egypt,’ iv. 193; Kenan, ‘Sanchoniathon,’ p. 44, note. And see 
Diodorus Siculus, i. 94, 2. 
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Hallelu-jah), may not Lydus by the Chaldaeans have 
simply meant the Jews? We should be driven to 
a different conclusion, if Jahu did really occur as a 
divine name in the Assyrian inscriptions. Sir Henry 
Eawlinson, however, to whom I applied for informa¬ 
tion, declares himself to be doubtful, as yet, whether 
the Jahu who is mentioned in the Assyrian inscrip¬ 
tions is really an Assyrian name. He thinks it may be 
a Syrian word that found an entrance into Assyrian, 
like several other foreign words. Other scholars, on 
the contrary, such as Professor Schrader, express fhem- 
selves less doubtfully on this point, and claim Jahu 
as one of the old Ass} rian gods. Nay, they now go 
even a step further, and trace his first beginning back 
to Accadian. Thus Professor Delitzsch maintains that 
the simple sound I signified in Accadian ‘god’ and 
‘the supreme god,’ just as ili, ila (Hebrew el) did; 
that the Assyrians pronounced this I witli the nomi¬ 
native termination ia-u ; that accordingly the character 
for I was called by tlie Assyrians ia-u ; and that it 
can only be regarded as an accident that hitherto 
Ya-u, as the name of the deity, has not been met with 
in any Assyrian inscription h 

It is difficult either to accept or to reject statements 
of facts put forward with so much auHiority, and it 
seems to me the most respectful attitude which we 
can assume with regard to tlie new evidence placed 
before us by Assyrian and Accadian scholars, if for 
the present we keep at a certain distance, and wait 
before finally recasting our received notions of Semitic 
religion. That the Babylonian and Assyrian docu- 


* See Kuenen, ^Hibbert Lectures,’ p. 311. 
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nicnts are being deciphered in a truly scientific spirit 
has never been a matter of doubt to me, since the 
first publication of the Babylonian version of the 
Behistun inscriptions. Nor have I been in the least 
surprised at the frequent changes in the reading of 
certain names, and in the rendering of certain sen¬ 
tences. Though unable to follow the bold investigators 
of these Semitic documents, it was not difficult for any 
one acquainted with the history of the decipherment 
of the Persian Cuneiform inscriptions, to understand 
why there should be at first so much uncertainty in 
reading an alphabet like that of the Semitic Cunei¬ 
form texts. With regard to the Sumerian decipher¬ 
ments, I have no right to say even so much as this, 
but here too I feel we ought to learn to wait, and 
not discourage those laborious explorers who try to 
translate a language of which as yet no more is 
really known than that it is neither Semitic nor 
Aryan. All I can say is, that if their endeavours are 
ever crowned with complete success, their achievement 
will be more wonderful than the decipherment of all 
other inscriptions. 

Taking this view of the matter, I have, whenever I 
had to treat of the religion of the Semitic races, simply 
abstained frohi tcniching on Babylonian or Assyrian, 
still more on Accadian and Sumerian ground. I pre¬ 
ferred leaving a gap to filling it with materials which, 
from the nature of the case, were as yet so pliant and 
so brittle. I greatly admire the courage of other 
students of ancient religion, and particularly of Pro¬ 
fessor Tide, who in his ‘Comparative History of An¬ 
cient Religions’ has made such excellent use of the 
same materials. But I cannot disregard the \varning 
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voices of other scholars, such as, for instance, M. Guy- 
ard, who remarks that the gods of the Sumerian and 
Accadian religions called ‘Moulgc, Silik-moulon-chi’ 
are in reality the nan\es of Bel and Mardak, wrongly 
deciphered \ It might be said that M. Guyard is not 
a quite impartial authority in such questions. But 
he quotes Mr. Pinches, whose authority will hardly 
be questioned, and who remarks that such names 
of Accadian kings as Hammurabi and Burnaburias, 
should really be read Kimtu rapastu and Kidin-bek 
matati. 

I say again that even such portents arc not enough 
to shake my faith in that method of Babylonian and 
even of Accadian decipherment which has been followed 
for years by so many eminent scholars, but I think the 
historian of ancient religions is justified in waiting 
before he either accepts or definitely rejects the new 
light that the ancient Cuneiform Inscriptions arc meant 
to shed over the most remote periods of Semitic thought. 
That some of our best Semitic scholars should be less 
patient, and point out wliat seems to them utter im¬ 
possibilities in the conclusions to which Babylonian and 
Accadian researches seem to lead, is ])erfectly natural. 
Such criticism should be welcomed, not i-esented. Thus 
Professor Kuenen, the great historian of‘Religion 
of Israel,’ objects to the Accadian derivation of Jeho¬ 
vah or Jahveh, because he secs diftlculties which must 
be removed before such a derivation could be accepted. 
He remarks that as early as the inscription of Mesha, 
about 900 B. O., the name of Jahveh occurs in its qua- 
driliteral forms, Y(a)hw(e)h, and such a form could 
never have grown out of lau; while lau, as he shows, 

^ 8ee ' Athenneum/ 17 June, 18S2. 
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niigbt well be understood as a secondary development 
of Y(a)hw(c)h. ‘In the eighth century/ as the same 
scholar adds\ ‘the name of Jahveh was regarded by 
many, rightly or wrongly, as a derivative of the verb 
to bo. It was explained as he 'is, and in it was seen 
the expression of the unchangeableness and faithful¬ 
ness of the God to whose essence the name corres¬ 
ponded.’ Professor Kuenen holds, in fact, that Moses 
was the first to call the god of the sons of Israel 
Jah\eh -, instead of his old name El-Shaddai, and I 
only wonder that he did not mention that the name 
of Jahveh occurs for the first time in the name of the 
mother of Moses, Jochehed, ‘ she whose glory is Jeho¬ 
vah.’ He leaves it open to explain Jahveh, either avS 
He who is, or as He who alone is, while the other gods 
are not; but he inclines himself to take the root in 
a causal sense, and to take the name of Jahveh as 
meaning he who gives life, who causes eveiything to 
exist, the creator. This Avould make Jahveh almost 
a reproduction of the old Vedic A sura, the life-giver, 
from as, to breathe, to be, asu, breath, asura, the 
living and enlivening god, the AJiMra of the AvOvSta, 
showing again how the same thoughts and the same 
names may crop up on Aryan and Semitic ground 
without neces^sitating in the least the admission of an 
actual contact during pre-historic periods of Aryans 
and Semifes in Iran'^ 

But whether for the present we include or exclude 
the name of Jehovah from the stock of divine names 

* Kuenen, ' ITibbert Lectures,’ p. 311 ; Kuenen, ' Religion of Israel,* 
vol. i. p. 42. 

^ Kuenen, ‘Religion of Israel,’ vol. i. p. 278. 

^ Ibid. p. 254. 
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shaied in common by the whole Semitic race, wo 
have, I think, sufficient witnesses to establish the fact 
that there was a period during which the ancestors of 
the Semitic family had not yet been divided either 
in language or religion. That peiiod transcends the 
recollection of every one of tlie Semitic races in the 
same way as neither Hindus, Greeks, nor Romans 
have any recollection of the time when they spoke 
a common language, and worshipped their Fatlier in 
heaven by a name that was as yet neither Sanj^krit, 
nor Greek, nor Latin. I do not hesitate to call thi.s 
pre-historic period historical in the best sense of the 
word. It was a real period, because, unless it was 
leal, all the realities of the Semitic languages and the 
Semitic religions, such as we find them after their 
separation, would be unintelligible. Hebrew, Syriac, 
and Arabic point to a common source as much as 
Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin; and unless we can brin<» 
ourselves to doulA that the Hindus, tlio Greeks, the 
omans, and the Teutons derived the worshij) of their 
principal deity from tlieir common Aryan sanctuary, 
we shall not be able to deny that there was likewise 
a primitive rdigion of the whole Semitic race, and 
that El, the Strong One in heavi.m, was invoked by 
the ancestors of all the Scmiitic races,* before there 
were Babylonians in Bal.ylon, Idu^micians in Sidon 
and Tyrus, before there wore Jews in Mesopotamia 
or Jerusalem. The evidence of the Semitic is the 
same as that of the Aryan languages: the conclusion 
cannot be different. 

We now come to the third nucleus of language, 
and, as I hope to show, of religion also—that which 
forms the foundation of the Turanian world. The 
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subject is extremely difficult, and I confess I doubt 
whether I shall succeed in engaging your sympathy 
in favour of the religious opinions of people so strange, 
so far removed from us, as the Chinese, the Mongo¬ 
lians, the Samoyedes, the Finns, and Lapps. We 
naturally take an interest in the ancient history of 
tlie Aryan and Semitic nations, for, after all, we are 
ourselves Aryan in language, and Semitic, at least to 
a certain extent, in religion. But what have we in 
common with the Turanians, with Chinese and Sa¬ 
moyedes? Very little, it may seem; and yet it is not 
the yellow skin and the liigh cheekbones that make 
the man. Nay, if we look but steadily into those 
l)lack Chinese eyes, we shall find that there, too, there 
is a soul that responds to a soul, and that the God 
whom they inecui is the same God whom we mean^ 
however helpless their utterance, however imperfect 
their worship. 

That the languages of the Finns, Lapps, Samoyedes, 
Turks, Mongol and Tungusians presuppose an early, 
though, it may be, not a very firm settlement, is now 
admitted by all competent authorities. That the 
Tamulic, Lohitic, Gangetic, Malaic and Taic languages 
])resuppose a similar concentration, is as yet an hy¬ 
pothesis only, wliile the conveigence of these two 
lu'anches, the North Turanian and South Turanian, 
towards the most ancient Chinese as their common 
centre, though it may be called plausible, has certainly 
not yet been established by sufficient scientific evi¬ 
dence. If therefore we endeavour to discover among 
I the religions of these people fragments, and, more par¬ 
ticularly, linguistic fragments which betray the same 
origin, and must have descended from one and the same 
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source, we must never forget that, as yet, we are building 
hypothesis on hypothesis only, and that our pleading for 
the existence of common Turanian concepts of the Divine 
cannot count on the same willing acceptance which 
is readily accorded to arguments in favour of common 
Aryan and Semitic concepts of the Deity. On the 
other hand it should be borne in mind that, if we 
succeeded in establishing the existence of names of 
the Deity shared in common by some at least of the 
Turanian peoples, this would supply a new and very 
important support of the theory that the Turanian 
languages possess indeed a common prehistoric begin¬ 
ning, and a common historic continuity. 

If we take the religion of China as the earliest 
representative of Turanian worship, the question is, 
whether we can find any names of the Deity in 
Chinese which appear again in the religions and my¬ 
thologies of other Turanian tribes, such as the Mand- 
shus, the Mongolians, the Tatars, or Finns. I confess 
that, considering the changing and shifting character 
of the Turanian languages, considering also the long 
interval of time that must have passed between the 
first linguistic and religious settlement in (diina, and 
the later gradual and imperfect consolidation of the 
other Turanian races, I was not very sa^nguine in my 
expectation that any such names as Dyaus jritar 
among the Aryans, or El and Baal among the She- 
mites, could have survived in the religious traditions 
of the vast Turanian world. Such preconceived 
opinions, however, ought not to keep us from further 
researches, and if what we find is but little, we must 
never forget that we have hardly a right to expect 
even this little. There are in researches of this kind 
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different degrees of certainty, and I am the very last 
person to slur them over, and to represent all our 
results as equally certain. But if we want to arrive 
at terra firma^ we must not mind a plunge now and 
then; and if we wish to mount a ladder, we must not 
be afraid of taking the first step. The coincidences 
between the religious phraseology of Chinese and 
other Turanian languages are certainly not like the 
coincidences between Greek and Sanskrit, or between 
Hebrew and Phamician; but they are such that they 
ought not to be passed over by the pioneers of a new 
science. 

You remember that the popular worship of ancient 
(Jhina was a worship of single spirits, of powers, or, 
we might almost say, of names, the names of the most 
prominent powers of nature which are supposed to 
exercise an influence for good or evil on the life of 
man. Wo find a belief in spirits of the sky, the 
sun, the moon, the stars, the earth, the mountains, 
the rivers ; to say nothing as yet of the spirits of the 
departed. 

In China, where there always has been a strong 
tendency towards order and regularity, some kind of 
system has been superinduced by the recognition of 
two powers, one active, the other passive, one male, 
the other female, which comprehend everything, and 
which, in*the mind of the more enlightened, tower 
high above the great crowd of minor spirits. These 
two powers are within and beneath and behind every¬ 
thing that is double in nature, and they have fre¬ 
quently been identified with heaven and earth. 

We can clearly see, however, that the spirit of 
heaven occupied from the beginning a much higher 
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position than the spirit of the earth. It is in the his-[ 
torical books only, in the Shu-king^, that we are toldl 
that heaven and earth together are the father and 
mother of all things. In the most ancient poetry' 
Heaven alone is both father and mother 2. This spirit | 
of heaven is known in Chinese by the name of Tien, 
and wherever in other religions we should expect the 
name of the supreme deity, whether Jupiter or Allah, 
we find in Chinese the name of Tien or sky. This 
Tien, according to the Imperial Dictionary of Kanghee, 
means the Great One, he tliat dwells on high and 
regulates all below. We see in fact that Tien, orb 
ginally the name of sky, has passed in Chinese 
through nearly all the phases, from the lowest to the 
highest, through wliich the Aryan name for sky, 
chjans, passed in the poetry, the religion, the my¬ 
thology, and philosophy of India and Greece. Tlie 
sign of tien in Chinese is Tc, and this is compounded 
of two signs : ta, which means great, and —* yih, 

which means one. The sky, therefore, was conceived 
as the One, the Peerless, and as the Great, the High, 
the Exalted. I remember reading in a Chinese book, 
‘As there is but one sky, how can there be many 
gods?’ In fact, their belief in Tien,^ the spirit of 
heaven, moulded the whole of the religious phraseo- 
logy of the Chinese. ‘ The glorious heaven,’ we read, 
‘ is called bright, it accompanies you wherever you 

* In the ‘ Shu-king * (3, ii) Tien is called Shang-tien, or High 
Heaven, which is synonymous with Shang-te, Higli Spirit, another very 
common name of the supreme deity. The Confiicians never made any 
image of Shang-te, but the Tao-sse represented their (Yah-liwang) 
8hang-te under the human form.—Medhurst, 'Inquiry,’ p, 46. 

^ Chalmers, 'Origin of the Chinese,’ p. 14; Medliurst, 1 . c. p. 124, 
contrast between Shin and Shangti. 
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[o; the glorious heaven is called luminous, it goes 
Hierever you roam.’ Tien is called the ancestor of 
[ll things; the highest that is above. He is called 
jlie great framer, who makes things as a potter frames 
m earthen vessel. The Chinese also speak of the de- 
:rees and the will of Heaven, of the stops of Heaven 
)r Providence. The sages who teach the people are 
lent by heaven, and Confucius himself is said to have 
leen used by heaven as the ‘alarum’ of the world. 
[The same Confucius, when on the brink of despond- 
[^ncy, because no one would believe in him, knows of 
one comfort only : that comfort is: ‘ Heaven knows 
me,’ It is clear from many passages that with Con¬ 
fucius Tien or the Spirit of Heaven was the supreme 
deity, and that he looked upon the other gods of the 
people, the spirits of the air, the mountains and the 
jrivers, the spirits also of the departed, very much 
with the same feelings with which Sokrates regarded 
the mythological deities of Greece. Thus when asked 
on one occasion how the spirits should be served, he 
replied: ‘ If we are not able to serve men, how can 
wo serve the spirits'?’ And at another time he said, 
in his short and significant manner: ‘ Respect the 
Gods, and keep^them at a distanced’ 

We have now to sec whether we can find any traces 
of this belief in a supreme spirit of heaven among the 
!other brandies of the Turanian class, the Mandshus, 
Mongolians, Tatars, Finns, or Lapps. As there are 
many names for sky in the Turanian dialects, it would 
not be absolutely necessary that we should find the 
5 ame name which we found in Chinese: yet, if traces 
of that name could be found among Mongolians and 

* Medhurst, 'Reply to Dr. Roone,' p. 32. 

K 
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Tatars, our argument would, no doubt, gain far greatei 
strength. It is the same in all researches of compara 
tive mythology. If we find the same conceptions 
the same myths and legends, in India^ Greece, Italj 
and Germany, there is, no doubt, some presurnptioi 
in favour of their common origin, but no more. Bu 
if we meet with gods and heroes, having the sains 
names in the mythology of the Veda, and in the my 
thology of Greece and Home and Germany, we stam 
on firmer ground. We have then to deal with rea 
facts that cannot be disputed, and all that remains if 
to explain them. 

In Turanian mythology, however, such facts an 
not easily brought together. With the exception o 
China, we know very little of the ancient history o: 
the Turanian races, and what we know of their pro 
sent state comes frequently from prejudiced observers 
Besides, their old heathendom is fast disappearing be 
fore the advance of Buddhism, Mohammedanism, anrl 
Christianity. Yet if we take the accounts of the most 
trustworthy travellers in (Yntral and Northern Asia 
and more particularly the careful observations oi 
Castrdn, we cannot but recognise some most striking 
coincidences in the scattered notices of the religion oi 
the Tungusic, Mongolic, Tatai'ic, ana Finnic tribes. 
Everywhere we find a worship of the spirits of nature, 
of the spirits of the departed, though behind and 
above it there rises the belief in some higher power^ 
known by different names, sometimes called the 
l ather, the Old One, who is the Maker and Protector 
of the world, and who always resides in heaven b 

Chinese historians are the only writers who give us 

^ Cafttreii, * Vorlesuiigen tibor Finnisclie Mytliologie,’ p. 2. 
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h account of the earlier history of some of these 
uranian tribes, particularly of the Huns, whom they 
Eill lliongmi, and of the Turks, whom they call Tukuu 
hey relate that the Huns worshipped the sun, the 
:ioon, the spirits of the sky and the earth, and the 
pirits of the departed, and that their priests, the 
ShamaiivS, possessed a power over the clouds, being 
ible to bring down snow, hail, rain, and windb 
I Menander, a Byzantine liistorian, relates of the Turks 
that i^ his time they worshipped the fire, the water, 
md the earth, but that at the same time they believed 
Lii a God, the maker of the world, and offered to him 
sacrifices of camels, oxen, and sheep. 

Still later we get some information from medieval 
travellers, such as Plano Carpini ^ and Marco Polo 

I * Castrt^n, * Vorlesnngen ttber Finnische IVrythologie/ p. 36. 

I ^ ‘They believe in one God, the Maker of all things, visible and 
Invisible, and the Distributor of gx:>od and evil in this world, but they 
kvorship him not with prayers or praises or any kind of service, 
pathelesa they have certain idols of felt, imitating the human face, 
pnd having underneath the face sometliing resembling teats; these 
(they place on either side th(3 door. These they believe to be the 
|,aiardians of the docks, from whom they liave the boons of milk and 
ncrease. Others they fabricate of bits of silk, and these are highly 
loiioured .... and whenever they begin to eat and drink, they first 
dfer these idols a pm^tion of their food or drink.’ See ‘ ^larco Polo,’ ed. 
V ide, vol. i. p. 249. 

^ ' Tins is the fashion of their religion. They say there is a Most 
High God of Heaven, whom they worship daily with thurible and 
incense, l>nt tliey pray to Him only for liealtli of mind and body. Put 
they have also certaiii other gods of theirs called Natigay, and they say 
lie is tlie god of the hlarth, who watches over their chiklren, cattle, and 
crops. Tliey show him great worshiji and honour, and every man hath 
<1- lignre of him in his house, made of felt and cloth ; and they also make 
111 the same, manner inmges of his wife and children. Tlie wife they put 
<ni the left hand, and tlie children in front. And when they eat, they 
take the fat of the meat and grease the god’s moutli withal, as well as 
the mouths of his wife and children. Then they take off the broth and 

K ^ 
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who say that the Mongol tHbes paid great reveret 
to the sun, the fire, and the water, but that they 1 
lieved also in a great and powerful God, whom tli 
called Natcufai (Natigay) or Itoga, 

In modern times we have chiefly to depend 
Castrdn, who had eyes to see and ears to hear wh 
few other travellers would have seen or heard, or u 
derstood. Speaking of the Tungusic tribes, he saj 
‘ they worship the sun, the moon, the stars, the eart 
fire, the spirits of forests, rivers, and certain sacrc 
localities ; they worship even images and fetishes, b\ 
with all this they retain a faith in a supreme bein 
which they call ‘The Samoycdes,’ he say 

‘ worsliip idols and various natural objects; but the 
always profess a belief in a higher divine power whic 
they call Ntnn' 

This deity which is called Niim is also called Juiih 
by the Samoyedcs and is in fact the same doit; 
which in the gnand mythology of Finland is knovi 
under the naiue of Jinnala, The mythology of Fin 
land has been more carefully preserved than the my 
thologies of all the other Altaic races, and in theii 
ancient epic poems which have been kept up by ora 
tradition for centuries, and have been written down 


pprinkle it before the door of the lioiise; and that dorip, tliey deem tli.nt 
their god, and his family have had their share of the dinner.’ ‘Marco 
Polo,’ ed. Yule, vol. i. p. 248. Colonel Yule traces these Nagatay 
back to the Ongot of the Timguses, and the Nogat of the J3uriates. 
Marco Polo himself ascriljes the same worship of the Nagatay to the 
Cathayans, i. e. Chinese (vol. i. p. 437 )> Colonel Yule thinks that 
this may be due to a confusion of Chinese with Tartars. See also vol. ii- 
p. 478. 

^ la this the Russian 'bog,’ god ? 

’ Castr^^n, ‘ Vorlesungen iiber Pinnische Mythologie,’p. 13. 
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it very lately, we have, magnificent descriptions of 
the deity of the sky. 

Jumala meant originally the sky. It is derived, as 
astren has shown (p. 24), from Jiima. thunder, and 
f, the place, meaning therefore the place of thunder, 
r the sky. It is used first of all for sky, secondly 
)r the god of the sky, and thirdly for gods in general, 
'he very same word, only modified according to the 
ilionetic rules of each language, occurs among the 
iapps ^(p. 11), the Esthonians, the Syrjanes, the 
'’cheremissians, and the Votyakcs (p. 24). We can 
^atch the growth and the changes of this heavenly 
ieity as we catch a glimpse here and there of the re- 
i^ious thoimhts of the Altaic tribes. An old Sa- 
noyede woman who was asked })y Castrt'n (p. 16) 
whether she ever said her prayers, replied: ‘ Every 
tiiorning I step out of my tent and bow before the 
sun, and say: ‘‘ When thou risest, I, too, rise from my 
bed.” And every evening I say : “ When thou sinkest 
down, I, too, sink down to rest.” ’ That was her 
prayer, perhaps the whole of her religious service;—■ 
a poor prayer it may seem to us, but not to her: for 
it made that old woman look twice at least every day 
aAvay from earth and up to heaven ; it implied that 
her life was bollnd up with a larger and higher life; 
it encircled the daily routine of her earthly existence 
with sometlfing of a divine light. She herself was 
evidently proud of it, for she added, with a touch of 
i self-righteousness : ‘ There are wild people who never 
j ^ay their morning and evening prayers.’ 

While in this case the deity of the sky is represented, 
a>s it were, by the sun, we see Jumala, under different 
circumstances, conceived as the deity of the sea. 
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When walking one evening with a Samoyede sail 
along the coast of the Polar Sea, Castren asked hii 
‘ Tell me, where is Num?’ (i. e. Jumala.) Without 
moment’s hesitation the old sailor pointed to the dar 
distant sea, and said: ‘ He is there' 

Again, in the epic poem Kalevala, when the hostei 
of Pohjola is in labour, she calls on Jumala, and say; 
‘Come now into the bath, Jumala, into the warmtl 
0 Lord of the air!’ (p. 19). 

At another time Jumala is the god of the airland i 
invoked in the following lines (p. 

Harness now thyself, Jumala, 

Ruler of the air, thy horses ! 

Bring them forth, thy rapid racers. 

Drive the sledge with glittering colours, 

Passing through our hones, our ankles, 

Through our Hesh that shakes and tremhles, 

Through our veins which seem all broken. 

Knit the flesh and bones together, 

Fasten vein to vein more firmly. 

Let our j(.tints be filled with silver, 

Let our veins with gold be running ! 

In all these cases the deity invoked is the same, it 
is the deity of the sky, Jumala; but so indefinite it^ 
his character, that we can hardly^ say^ whether he is 
the god of the sky, or the sun, or tlip sea, or the air, 
or wliether he is a supreme deity reflected in all these 
aspects of nature. 

However, you will naturally ask, where is there 
any similarity between the name of that deity and 
the Chinese deity of the sky, Tien? The common 
worship of Jumala may prove some kind of religious 
concentration among the different Altaic nations in 
the North of Asia, but it does not prove any pre¬ 
historic community of worship between those nations 
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[n<l the ancient inhabitants of China. It is true that 
bie Cbinese Tien^ with its three meanings of sky, god 
bf the sky, and god in general, is the exact counter¬ 
part of the North Turanian Jumala ; but still we want 
knorc; we want, if possible, traces of the same name 
of the deity in China, in Mongolia, and Tatary, just 
as we found the name of Jupiter in India and Italy, 
land the name of El in Babylon and Palestine. 

Well, let us remember that Chinese is a mono- 
I syllable language, and that the later Turanian dialects 
have entered into the agglutinative stage, that is to 
say, that they use derivative suffixes, and we shall 
then without much difficulty discover traces of the 
Chinese word 7 Vcn, with all its meanings, among 
some at least of the most important of the Turanian, 
races. In the Mongolian language we find Teng-ri^^ 
and this means, first, sky; then, god of the sky; then, 
god in general; and, lastly, spirit or demon, whether 
good or bad. 

Thus we have gained the first firm ground, and we 
may now advance another step. It is a fortunate 
accident that this very word toigri is one of the few 
that can be traced back historically from its modern 

* Turkish Hangiy’ or tengri), the Yakiite Hangara/ 

The Buriates })lace Dsaiagachi or ‘ Chief Creator of Fortune ’ in the 
middle of the^^ hut, the place of honour. At the door is the Finelgelji, 
the tutelary of the herds and young cattle, made of shee})skins. Outside 
the hut is the Chandaghatu, a name imjdying that the idol was formed 
of a white hareskin, tlie tutelary of the chase, and perhaps of war. All 
these have been expelled by Jhuhlhism excejit Dsaiagachi, who is called 
and introduced among the Buddhist divinities. See ^ Marco 
l^olo,’ ed. Yule, vol. i. p, 250. ‘The Supreme Good Spirit appears to 
have been called by the Mongols T'cngri (heaven) and Kliormuzda, and 
is identified by Schmidt with the Persian Hormuzd, In Buddhist times 
he became identified with Indra, 1. c. vol. i. p. 249. 
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to its more ancient forms. Chinese writers, when! 
speaking of the ancient history of the Huns, tell usl 
that the title which the Huns gave to their leadeisi 
was t(xn(jli-kutu (or tcJien-ju) Tliis title is said to 
have had in their language the meaning of ‘ Son of 
Heaven,’ which reminds us of the still current title of; 
the Emperor of China, viz. ‘Son of Heaven tien-tzo\ 
conveying the meaning, not, as is commonly sup¬ 
posed, of ‘Son of Cod,’ hut ‘Son of Ih'aven,’ or, asl 
we should say, ‘ Emperor by tlie grace of God.’ [ 
Taking therefore as cornosponding to tmujH- 

kiitn^ we arrive at the following ecpuition : 

Hunnish Mongolian (diinese i 

tan(f-li tiiKj-’rl tu'iK j 

Again, in the historical acc*ounts wliicli tlie Chinese j 
give of tlie Tiikiu, tlie ancestors of the Turks, it is j 
said that they worsliipped the Spirits of the Earth, | 
and that tliey called these s[)irits Here 

the first syllable must be intend(‘(l for (*arth, while in 
we have again the same word as the JNfon- 
golian fenfp'l^ RSimI, eviui at that early time, no 

longer in the sense of luaivaui or god of lu'av'en, but 
as a name of go<ls and spirits iji general. Wo find 
a similar transition of meaning in the modern Yakute 
word taufjara. Tt nusins the sky, ami it means God ; 
but among the (Jhristian converts in Siberia, taur/ara 
is also used to signify ‘the Saints.’ The wfld reindeer 
is called in Yakute ‘God’s reindeer,’ because it lives in 
the open air, or because Go<l alone takes care of it. 

Here, then, we have the same kind of evidence 
which enabled us to establish a primitive Aryan and 

^ See Hchott, * Ueber das AltaiKche Hprachgesclilecht/ p. 9. 

^ See Schott, *Chinesische Literatur/ p. 63. 
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a primitive Semitic religion: we have a common 
name, and this name given to the highest deity, 
preserved in the monosyllabic language of China, 
and in the cognate, though agglutinative, dialects of 
some of the principal North Turanian tribes. We 
find in these words, not merely a vague similarity 
of sound and meaning, but, by watching their growth 
in Chinese, Mongolian, and Turkish, we are able to 
discover in them traces of organic identity. Every- 
^vhere tln^y begin with the meaning of sky, they rise 
to tlio meaning of God, and they sink down again to 
the meaning of gods and spirits. The changes in the 
meaning of these words run parallel with the changes 
that took place in the religions of these nations 
which comprehended the first intimation of the 
Divine under the name of the sky, and thus formed 
for tlnmiselves a god of the sky. By his various 
manifestations that god of the sky became more and 
more mythologically individualised, was broken up 
into many gods, and tlu'se many gods led again in 
tlic end to the concept of a God in general. Thus 
oidy can we explain historically, i.e. phonetically and 
etymologically, the connection between the French 
dtni)u((' and the Vedic Dijaus, sk}^; and the same 
applies to thd Yakute tatH/ara, Saint, in its historical 
relation to the Chinese tie)), sky. 

Did wo* allow ourselves to be guided by mere simi- 
lai’ity of sound and meaning, it would be easy to take 
another step and to attempt a comjvarison between 
divine names occurring in the Northern and the 
Southern branches of the Turanian class. We saw, 
for instance, that the name of the supreme deity 
among the Samoyedes was Kum, and wo are told 
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that among the Tibetans Nam means godhead. In 
mere sound Nam is no doubt much nearer to Niini 
than Niim is to the Finnish Jnmula, Nevertheless 
the real affinity of the Samoyede Nnm and the Fin¬ 
nish Jumala admits of no doul)t, while it would be 
mere guesswork to connect Samoyede Niim and Ti¬ 
betan Nam unless the phonetic rules had first been 
established which would justify the change of a into j 
u, and a common source had been discovered from j 
which both words could have sprung. . ' 

If we now turn for a moment to the minor spirits 
believed in by the large masses in (lana, we shall 
easily see that they, too, in their character are strik¬ 
ingly like the spirits worshipped by the North Tu¬ 
ranian tribes. These spirits in Cliinese are called 
Shin‘d^ which is really the name given to every in¬ 
visible power or influence which can be perceived in 
operation in the universe. Some Shin or spirits re¬ 
ceive real worship, which is graduated according to 
their dignity; others are looked upon with fear. The 
spirits of pestilence are driven out and dispersed by 
exorcism; many are only talked aliout. There are 
so many spirits that it seems impossible to fix their 
exact number. The principal classes are the celes¬ 
tial spirits {tion shin), the terrestrial spirits [ti hi), 
and the ancestral spirits [jin kwei), and this is the 


^ Tliifl is probably intended for the word which Jacschke in his 
'Tibetan-English Dictionary,* p. 309, writes 7naiji. Tliis means 
heaven, sky. He adds that 7nani-t‘el (Ik.-ir-po is said to l)e a deity of tlie 
Hor|)a or Mongols. N/im-rnk'a is ‘the sj)ace almve us where the Ijirds 
are flying, and the saints are soaring, where it lightens and thunders/ 
etc. 

^ Medhurst, 'Reply,* p. ii. 

^ Ibid. p. 21. 
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order ^ in which thoj^ are ranked according to their 
dignity. Among celestial spirits {lien shin) we find 
the spirits of the sun and the moon and the stars, 
the clouds,wind, thunder, and rain; among terrestrial 
spirits, those of the mountains, the fields, the grain, 
the rivers, the trees, the year. Among the departed 
spirits are those of the emperors, the sages, and other 
public benefactors, which are to be revered by the 
whole nation, wliile each family has its own manes 
which are treated with special reverence and honoured 
by many superstitious rites 

The same state of relii^ious feeling is exhibited 
among the North Turanian tribes, only without those 
minute distinctions and regulations in which the 
Cliinese mind delights. The Samoyedes, as we saw, 
believed in a supreme god of heaven, called Num ; 
but (Jastre^n, who lived so long among them, says: 

‘ The chief deities invoked by their priests or sorcer¬ 
ers, the Shamans, are the so-called 2 \tdebcjos''\ invi¬ 
sible spirits dwelling in the air, the earth, the water, 
and everywhere in nature. I have heai\l many a 
Samoyede say that they were merely the spirits of 
the departed, but others look upon them as a class 
of inferior deities.’ 

The same scholar tells us (p. 105) that ‘the mytho- 

^ Medhiirst, 'Tleply,* p. 22. ^Thespirita of heaven are called shin ; 
tlie aj)irits of earth are called A'i; when men die, their wandering and 
traiiHformed Hoiila and apirits are called ktct i.' 

^ Ibid. p. 43. * The great saeriticea are otlered onl}’^ to TV or Shang-ie^ 
the aaine aa Tien. Tlie five TV which uaed to be joined with Shang-te 
at the great border sacrifice were only the five powers or qualities of 
Shang-ie personified. Since the year A.D. 1369 the worship of thesa 
five TV haa been abolished.’ 

^ Oastren, ' Finnische ^lythologie,’p. 122. 
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logy of the Finns is flooded with names of deities. 
Every object in nature has a genius, called haltia, 
which is supposed to be its creator and protector. 
These spirits were not tied to these outward objects, 
but were free to roam about, and liad a body and 
soul, and their own well-marked personality. Nor 
did their existence depend on the existence of a 
single olject; for though there was no object in 
nature without a genius, the genius was not con¬ 
fined to any single object, but comprehended, the 
whole class or genus. This mountain-ash, this 
stone, this house has its own genius, but the same 
genius cares for all other mountain-ashes, stones, and 
houses.’ 

We have only to translate this into the language 
of logic, and we shall understand at once what has 
happened here as elsewhere in the growth of religious 
ideas and mythological names. What we call a gene¬ 
ral concept, or what used to be called ^essentia gene- 
rails,^ ‘the tree-liood,’ ‘the stonehood,’ ‘the house- 
hood,’ in fact, the genus tree, stone, and house, is what 
the Finns and Samoyedes call the genius, the haltla, 
the tadebejo, and what the Chinese call Shin. We 
speak very glibly of an essentia generalis, but to the 
unschooled mind tins was too great an el fort. Some¬ 
thing substantial and individual had to be retained 
when trees had to be spoken of as a forest, or days 
as a year; and in this transition period from indi¬ 
vidual to general conceptions, from the intuitional to 
the conceptual, from the real to the al>stract, the 
shadow, the ghost, the power or the spirit of the 
forest, of the year, of the clouds, and the lightning, 
took possession of the human mind, and a class of 
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beings was called into existence which stands before 
ns as so-called deities in the religion and mythology 
of the ancient world. 

The worship of ancestral spirits is likewise shared 
in common by the North Turanian races and the 
Chinese. I do not lay much stress on that fact, 
because the worship of the spirits of the departed is 
perhaps the most widely spread form of natural super¬ 
stition all over the world. It is nevertheless of some 
inte/est that we should meet this superstition so fully 
developed in China and in the whole North of Asia. 
Most of the Finnish and Altaic tribes, says Castren 
(p. 119), cherish a belief that death, which they look 
upon with teriible fear, does not entirely destroy 
individual existence. And even those who do not 
profess belief in a future life, observe certain cere¬ 
monies which show that they think of the departed 
as still existing. They take food, dresses, oxen, 
knives, tinder-boxes, kettles, and sledges, and place 
them on the graves; nay, if pressed, they would con¬ 
fess that this is done to enable the departed to hunt, 
to lish, and to tight, as they used to do when alive. 
Lapps and Finns admit tliat the body decays, but 
they imagine that a new body is given to the dead 
in the lowerSvorld. Others speak of the departed as 
ghosts or spirits, who either stay in the grave or in 
tlie realm of the dead, or who roam about on earth, 
particularly in the dead of night, and during storm 
and rain. They give signs of themselves in the howl¬ 
ing of the wind, the rustling of leaves, the crackling 
of the fire, and in a thousand other ways. They are 
invisible to ordinary mortals, but the sorcerers or 
Shamans can see them, and can even divine their 
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thoughts. It is curious that in general these spirits 
are supposed to be mischievous ; and the most mis¬ 
chievous of all are the spirits of the departed priests 
(p. 123). They interrupt the sleep, they send illness 
and misfortunes, and they trouble the conscience of 
their relatives. Everything is done to keep them 
away. When the corpse has been carried out of the 
house, a redhot stone is thrown after the departed, 
as a charm to prevent his return. The otfeilngs of 
food and other articles deposited on the grave are 
accounted for 1)3^ some as depriving the dead of any 
excuse for coming to the house, and fetching these 
things himself. Among the Tcluivashes a son uses 
the following invocation when ottering sacrittce to the 
spirit of his father : ‘ We honour thee with a feast; 
look, here is bread for thee, and dittbreni kinds of 
meat; thou hast all thou canst want: but do not 
trouble us, do not come near us’ (p. 122). 

It is certainly a general belief that if the^^ receive 
no such offerings, the dead revenge tliemselvcs by 
sending diseases and other misfortunes. The ancient 
Hiongnu or Huns killed the prisoners of war on the 
tombs of their leaders; for the Shamans assured them 
that the anger of the spirits could not be appeased 
otherwise. The same Huns had regular- sacrifices in 
honour of their ancestral spirits. One tribe, the 
Topas, which had migrated from Siberia to Central 
Asia, sent ambassadors with offerings to the tombs of 
their ancestors. Their tombs were protected Avith 
high palings, to prevent the living from clambering 
in, and the dead from clambering out. Some of these 
tombs wdre magnificently adorned*, and at last grew 


* Caatreii, ‘ Finnisclio Mytholfjgio,’ p. 123. 
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almost, and in China ^ altogether, into temples where 
the spirits of the departed were actually worshipped. 
All this takes place by slow degrees; it begins with 
placing a flower on the tomb; it ends with worship¬ 
ping the spirits of departed emperors^ as equals of 
the Supreme Spirit, the Shang-te or Tien, and as en¬ 
joying a divine rank far above other spirits or Shin, 

The difference, at first sight, between the minute 
ceremonial of China and the homely worship of Finns 
and Lapps may seem enormous; but if we trace both 
back* as far as we can, we see that the early stages of 
their religious belief are curiously alike. First, a 
worship of heaven, as the emblem of the most exalted 
conception which the untutored mind of man can en¬ 
tertain, expanding with the expanding thoughts of 
its worshippers, and eventually leading and lifting 
the soul from horizon to horizon to a belief in that 
which is bej^ond all horizons, a belief in that 
which is infinite. Secondly, a belief in deathless 
spirits or powers of nature; which supplies the more 
immediate and every-day wants of the religious in¬ 
stinct of man, satisfies the imagination, and furnishes 
the earliest poetry with elevated themes. Lastly, a 
belief in the existence of ancestral spirits : which im- 
I^lu's, conscioifsly or unconsciously, in a spiritual or in 
a material form, that which is one of the life-springs 
of all religion, a belief in immortality. 

Allow me in conclusion to recapitulate shortly the 
results of this Lecture. 

^ When an eni])ernr died, and men erected an ancestral temple, and 
set np a parental tal)let (as a resting-jdace for the ‘ shin ’ or spirit of the 
departed), they called him To.—Medhurst, ‘Inquiry,* p. 75 from the 
/vc Ae, voh i. p. 49. 

Medhiirst, ‘ Inquiry,’ p. 45. 
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We found, first of all, that there is a natural con¬ 
nexion between language and religion, and that there¬ 
fore the classification of languages is applicable also 
to the ancient religions of the world. 

We found, secondly, that there was a coininon Aryan 
religion before the separation of the Aryan race; a 
common Semitic religion before the separation of the 
Semitic race; and a common Turanic religion before 
the separation of the Chinese and the other tribes 
belonging to the Turanian class. We found, in, fact, 
three ancient centres of religion as we had before 
three ancient centres of language, and we have thus 
gained, I believe, a truly historical basis for a scientific 
treatment of the principal religions of the world. 



FOURTH LECTURE. 


DELIVERED AT THE ROYAL INSTITUTION, 

MARCH 12, 1870. 

W HEN I came to deliver the first of this short 
course of lectures, I confess I felt sorry for 
having undertaken so difficult a task; and if I could 
have withdrawn from it with honour, I should gladly 
have done so. Now that I have only this one lecture 
left, I feel equally sorry, and I wish I could continue 
niy course in order to say something more of what I 
wished to say, and what in four lectures I could say 
but very imperfectly. From the announcement of 
my lectures you must have seen that in what I called 
‘An Introduction to the Science of Religion’ I did not 
intend to treat of more than some preliminary ques¬ 
tions. I chiedy wanted to show in what sense a truly 
scientific study of religion was possible, what materials 
there are to enalile us to gain a trustworthy know¬ 
ledge of the principal religions of the world, and 
according to what principles the.sc religions may be 
classified. It would perhaps have been more in¬ 
teresting to some of my hearers if we had rushed at 
once into the ancient temples to look at the broken 
idols of the past, and to discover, if possible, some of 
the fundamental ideas that found expression in the 
ancient systems of faith and worship. But in order 

L 
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I 

to explore with real advantage any ruins, whetlien 
of stone or of thought, it is necessary that we should! 
know where to look and how to look. In most! 
works on the history of ancient religions we arej 
driven about like forlorn tourists in a vast museumj 
where ancient and modern statues, gems of Oriental! 
and European workmanship, original works of artj 
and mere copies are piled up together, and at thej 
end of our journey we only feel bewildered and dis-' 
heartened. We have seen much, no doubt, but 
carry away very little. It is better, before we enter 
into these labyrinths, that we should spend a few 
liours in making up our minds as to what we really 
want to see and what we may pass by; and if in 
these introductory lectures we liave only arrived at 
a clear view on these points, you will find hereafter 
that our time has not been altogether spent in vain. 

You will have observed that I have carefully ab¬ 
stained from entering on the domain of what I call 
Theoretic^ as distinguished from Comparative llieology. 
Theoretic theology, or, as it is sometimes called, the ’ 
philosophy of religion, has, as far as I can judge, its 
right place at the end, not at the beginning of Com¬ 
parative Theology. I have made no secret of my own 
conviction that a study of Comparatile Tlieology will 
produce with regard to Theoretic Theology the same 
revolution which a study of Comparative Philology 
has produced in what used to be called the Philosopliy 
of language. You know how all speculations on the 
nature of language, on its origin, its development, its 
natural growth and inevitable decay have had to be 
taken up afresh from the very beginning, after tlie 
new light thrown on the history of language by the 
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omparative method. I look forward to the same 
esults with respect to philosophical inquiries into 
he nature of religion, its origin, and its development. 

do not mean to say that all former speculations on 
hcse subjects will become useless. Plato’s Ct atylus^ 
3ven the Hermes of Harris, and Horne Tooke’s Di- 
vavsions of Pnrley have not become useless after the 
work done by Grimm and Bopp, by Humboldt and 
Bunsen. But I believe that philosophers who specu¬ 
late on tlie origin of religion and on the psychological 
conditions of faith, will in future write more circum¬ 
spectly, and with less of that dogmatic assurance 
which has hitlierto distinguished so many speculations 
on the philosophy of religion, not excepting those of 
Schelling and Hegel. Before the rise of geology 
it was easy to speculate on the origin of the earth; 
before the rise of glossology, any theories on the 
revealed, the mimetic, the interjectional, or the con¬ 
ventional origin of language might easily be held 
and defended. Not so now, when facts have filled 
th(i place that was formei'ly open to theories, and 
when those who have wmrked most carefull}^ among 
the debris of the earth or the strata of languages are 
most reluctant to approach the great problem of the 
first beginningsj 

So much in order to explain why in this intro¬ 
ductory course I have confined myself within narrower 
limits than some of my hearers seem to have expected. 
And now, as I have but one hour left, I shall try to 
make the best use of it I can, by devoting it entirely 
to a point on which I have not yet touched, viz. on 
the right spirit in which ancient religions ought to be 
studied and interpreted. 


L 2 
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No judge, if he had before him the worst i 
criminals, would treat him as most historians an 
theologians have treated the religions of the worlf 
Every act in the lives of their founders which sho^Y 
that they were but men, is eagerly seized and judgei 
without mercy; every doctrine that is not carefullj 
guarded is interpreted in tlie worst sense that it Avil 
bear; every act of worship that differs from our own 
way of serving God is held up to ridicule and con¬ 
tempt. And this is not done by accident, but with a 
set purpose, nay, with something of that artificial 
sense of duty which stimulates the counsel for the 
defence to see nothing but an angel in liis own client, 
and anything but an angel in the plaintiff on the 
other side. The result has been—as it could not be 
otherwise—a complete miscarriage of justice, an utter 
misapprehension of the real charactiu* and purpose of 
the ancient religions of mankind; and, as a necessary 
consequence, a failure in discovering the peculiar 
features which really distinguish Christianity from 
all the religions of the world, ami secure to its’^ 
founder his own peculiar place in the history of the 
world, far away from Vasish^/ni, Zoruastta*, and Buddha, 
from Moses and Mohammed, from C.h>nfucius and 
Lao-tse. By unduly d(q)reciating all N)ther religions, j 
we have placed our own in a position which its [ 
founder never intended for it; we liave torn it away | 
from the sacred context of the history of the world; 
wo have ignored, or wilfully narrowed, the sundry 1 
times and divers manners in whicli, in times past, 1 
God spake unto the fathers by the prophets; and in- 1 
stead of recognising Christianity as coming in the 
fulness of time, and as the fulfilment of the hopes and 
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Icsires of the whole world, we have brought ourselves 
,0 look upon its advent as the only broken link in 
hat unbroken chain which is rightly called the Divine 
Toverniuent of the world. 

Nay, worse than this: there are people who, from 
mere ignorance of the ancient i*eli<^ions of mankind, 
have adopted a doctrine more unchristian than any 
that could be found in the pages of the religious books 
of anti([uity, viz. that all the nations of the earth, 
before* the rise of Christianity, were mere outcasts, 
forsaken and forgotten of tlieir Father in heaven, 
without a knowledge of God, without a hope of sal¬ 
vation. If a comparative study of the religions of the 
world produced but this one result, that it drove this 
godless hei’esy out of every Christian heart, and made 
iivS see again in the whole history of the world the 
eternal wisdom and love of God towards all His 
creatures, it would hav(^ done a good work. 

And it is high time that this good work should be 
done. We have learnt to do justice to the ancient 
poetry, tlie political institutions, the legal enactments, 
the systems of philosophy, and the works of art of 
nations ditfering from ourselves in many respects •, we 
have brought c^urselves to value even the crude and 
iniperfect begiiniings in all these spheres of mental 
activity; and I believe we have thus learnt lessons 
from ancient history which we could not have learnt 
anywhere else. We can admire the temples of the 
ancient world, whether in Fgypt, llal)ylon, or Greece ; 
We can stand in raptures before the statues of Phidias ; 
and only when we approach the religious conceptions 
which iind their expression in the temples of Athene 
and in the statues of Zeus, we turn aw^ay with pity 
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or scorn, wo call those gods more idols and images, 
and class their worshippers—Periklos, Phidias, 
krates, and Plato—with the worshippers of stocks aiidj 
stones. I do not deny tliat the religions of the BahyJ 
lonians, Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans were imper-| 
feet and full of errors, particularly in their laterl 
stages, but I maintain that the fact of these ancient! 
people having any religion at all, however impor-' 
feet, raises them higher, and brings them nearer 
to us, than all their works of art, all their poetry, 
all their philosophy. Neither their art nor their 
poetry nor their philosophy would have been possililo 
without religion ; and if we will but look without j 
prejudice, if we will but judge as we ought always to j 
judge, with unwearying love and charity, we shall bo j 
surprised at that new world of beauty and truth 1 
which, like the azure of a vernal sky, rises before us j 
from behind the clouds of the ancient mythologies. I 
Ue can spcNik freely and fearlessly; can afford j 
to be charitable. There was a time when it was ( 
otherwise. There was a time when people imagined 
that truth, particularly the highest truth, the truth of 
religion, could only conquer by blind zeal, by fire and f 
sword. At that time all idols were to/be overthrown, | 
their altars to be desti’oyed, and their worshippei’s to j 
be cut to pieces. But there came a time wlicn the j 
sword was to be put up into its place. . . . And if even 
after that time there was a work to work and a fight I 
to fight, which rcfjuired the fiery zeal of apostles and | 
martyrs, that time also is now past; the conquest is 1 
gained, and we have time to reflect calmly on what is | 
past and what is still to come. | 

Surely we need not be afrai<l of Baal or Jupiter, f 
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Our dangers and our difficulties are now of a very 
dittercnt kind. Those who believe that there is a 
God, and that He created heaven and earth, and that 
He riileth the world by His unceasing providence, 
cannot believe that millions of human beings, all 
created like ourselves in the image of God, were, in 
their time of ignorance, so utterly abandoned that 
their whole religion was falsehood, their whole worship 
a farce, their whole life a mockery. An honest and 
indepiindent study of the religions of the world will 
teach us that it was not so—will teach us the same 
lesson which it taught St. Augustine, that there is no 
religion which does not contain some grains of truth. 
Nay, it will teach us more; it will enable us to see 
in the history of tlie ancient religions, more clearly 
than anywhere else, the Divine education of the human 
race, 

I know this is a view which has been much ob¬ 
jected to, but I hold it as strongly as ever. If we 
must not read in the history of the whole human race 
the daily lessons of a Divine teacher and guide, if 
there is no purpose, no increasing purpose in the suc- 
ci'ssion of the religions of tlie Avorld. then Ave might 
as well shut up the godless book of history altogether, 
and look upofi men as no better than the grass which 
is to-day in the field and to-morrow is cast into the 
oven. Man would then be indeed of less value than 
the sparrows, for none of them is forgotten before 
God. 

But those who imagine that, in order to make sure 
of their own salvation, they must have a great gulf 
fixed between themselves and all the other nations of 
the world—between their own religion and the re- 
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ligions of Zoroaster, Buddha, or Confucius—can harcllj 
be aware how strongly the interpretation of the his 
tory of the religions of the world, as an education oi 
the human race, can be supported by authorities 
before which they themselves would probably bow in 
silence. We need not appeal to an English bishop to 
prove the soundness, or to a German pliilosoplier to 
prove the truth, of this view. If we wanted authori¬ 
ties we could appeal to Popes, to the Fathers of tlie 
Chiu’ch, to the Apostles themselves, for they have all 
upheld the same view with no wavering or uncertain 
voice. 

I pointed out l>efore that the simultaneous study 
of the Old and the New Testament, with an occa¬ 
sional reference to the religion and philosophy of 
Greece and Borne, had supplied (^hristian divines 
with some of the most useful lessons for a wider 
comparison of all the religions of the world. In 
studying the Old Testament, and observing in it the 
absence of some of the most essential truths of Chris¬ 
tianity, they, too, had asked with surprise why the 
interval between the fall of man and his redemption 
had l)een so long, why men were allowed so long to 
walk in darkness, and whedher the heathens had 
really no place in the counsc^ls of God? Here is the 
answer of a Pope, of Leo the Great ^ (440-461): 

‘Let those who with impious murmurings find fault 
with the Divine dispensations, and who complain 
about the lateness of Our Lord's nativity, cease from 
their grievances, as if what was carried out in this 
last age of the world, had not been impending in time 
past. . . . What the apostles preached, the prophets 

* Hardwick, 'Christ and other Maaters,’ vol. i. p. 85. 
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had announced before, and what has always been 
believed, cannot be said to have been fulfilled too 
late. By this delay of His work of salvation the 
wisdom and love of God have only made us more 
I fitted for His call; so that, what had been announced 
befiu-e l)y many signs and words and mysteries during 
80 many centuries, should not be doubtful or uncer¬ 
tain in the days of the Gospel. . . . God has not pro- 
I vided for the interests of men by a new counsel or 
j by a Jate compassion; but He had instituted from the 
beginning for all men one and the same path of sal¬ 
vation.’ 

This is the language of a Pope—of Leo the Great. 

Now let us hear what Irenanis says, and how he 
explains to himself the necessary imperfection of the 
early religions of mankind. ‘A mother,’ he says, 
‘may imleed otler to her infant a complete repast, but 
her infant cannot yet receive the food which is meant 
for full-grown men. In the same manner God might 
indeed IVom the licginning have oftered to man the 
truth in its completeness, but man was unable to 
receive it, for he was still a child.’ 

It this, too, is considered a presumptuous reading 
of the counsels of God, we liave, as a last appeal, the 
woi’ds of 8 t. Paul, that ‘ the law was the schoolmaster 
to the Jews,’ joined with the words of St. Peter, ‘Of 
a truth I perceive that God is no respecter of persons, 
but in every nation he that feareth him and worketh 
righteousness is accepted with him.’ 

But, as I said before, we need not appeal to any 
authorities, if we will but read the records of the 
ancient religions of the world with an open heart 
and in a charitable spirit—in a spirit that thinketh 
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no evil, but rejoices in the truth wherever it can be 
found. 

I suppose that most of us, sooner or later in life, 
have felt liow the whole world—this wicked world, 
as we call it—is changed as if by magic, if once we 
can make up our mind to give men credit for good 
motives, never to be suspicious, never to think evil, 
never to think ourselves better than our neighbours. 
Trust a man to be true and good, and, even if he is 
not, your trust will tend to make him true and good. 

It is the same with the religions of the world. Let 
us but once make up our mind to look in them for i 
what is true and good, and we shall hardly know our 
old religions again. If they are the work of the devil, 
as many of us have been brought up to believe, 
then never was there a kingdom so divided against 1 
itself from the very beginning. There is no religion— 
or if there is, I do not know it—which does not say, j 
‘Do good, avoid evil.’ There is none which does not j 
contain what Kabbi Hilkd called the rpiintessence of ^ 
all religions, the simple warning, ‘Be good, my boy.’ 
‘Be good, my boy,’ may seem a very short cab'chism; 
but let us add to it, ‘Be good, my boy, for God's sake,’ 
and we have in it very nearly the whole of the Law 
and the Prophets. 

I wish I could read you the extracts I have collected 
from the sacred books of the ancient world, grains of 
truth more precious to me than grains of gold; prayers 
so simple and so true that we could all join in them if 
we once accustomed ourselves to the strange sounds of 
Sanskrit or Chinese. I can to-day give you a few 
specimens only. 

Here is a prayer of Vasish^/m, a Vedic prophet, 
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addressed to Varu??a, the Greek Ovpavo?, an ancient 
name of the sky and of the god who resides in the 
sky. 

I shall read you one verse at least in the original— 
it is the 86th hymn of the seventh book of the Rig- 
veda—so that you may hear the very sounds which 
more than three thousand years ago were uttered for 
the first time in a village on the borders of the Sut- 
ledge, then called the >S’atadru, by a man who felt as 
we feel, who spoke as we speak, who believed in 
many points as we believe — a dark-complexioned 
Hindu, shepherd, poet, priest, patriarch, and certainly 
a man who, in the noble army of prophets, deserves 
a place by the side of David. And does it not show 
the indestructibility of the spirit, if we see how the 
Weaves which, by a poetic impulse, he started on the 
vast ocean of thought have been heaving and spread¬ 
ing and widening, till after centuries and centuries 
they strike to-day against our shores and tell us, in 
accents that cannot be mistaken, what passed through 
the mind of that ancient Aryan poet when he felt the 
presence of an almighty God, the maker of heaven 
and earth, and felt at the same time the burden of 
his sin, and prayed to his God that He might take 
that burden from him, that He might forgive him 
liis sin? When you listen to the strange sounds of 
this Vedic hymn, you are listening, even in this Royal 
Institution, to spirit-rapping—to real spirit-rapping. 
Vasish^/m is really among us again, and if you will 
accept mo as his interpreter, jmu will find that we 
can all understand what the old poet wished to sayH 


* M. M., * History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature/ p. 540. 
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‘ Dhira tv asya mahina (/^nxXmshi, 
vi yas tastambha roclasi Aid urvi, 
pra nakam r/slivam nunude br?/hanta??7, 
dvita nakshatrain papratlia^j A*a bhuina. 

‘Wise and mighty arc the works of him who stem¬ 
med asunder the wide firmaments (lieaven and earth). 
He lifted on high the bright and glorious heaven; ho 
stretched out apart tlie starry sky and the earth. 

‘ Uo I say this to my own self? How can I get near 
unto Varu^/a? Will he accept my offering witjiout 
displeasure? When shall I, with a quiet mind, see 
him propitiated? 

‘I ask, O Varium, wishing to know this my sin; 
I go to ask the wise. The sagos all tell me the same: 
“Varu/m it is who is angry with thee.” 

‘Was it for an old sin, O Varu^^a, that thou wishost 
to destroy thy friend, who always praises thee ? Tell 
me, thou uncompierable Lord! and I will quickly 
turn to thee with praise, freed froiii sin. 

‘Absolve us from the sins of our fathers, and from 
those which we committed with our own bodies. 
Release Vasish///a, O King, like a thief who has 
feasted on stolen cattle; release him like a calf from 
the rope. 

‘It was not our own doing, O VariAm, it was a 
slip; an intoxicating drauglit, passion, dice, thought¬ 
lessness. The old is there to mislead the young; 
even sleep is not free from mischief. 

‘Let me, freed from sin, do service to the angry 
god, like a slave to his lord The lord god enlight- 
eneth the foolish; he, the wisest, leads his worshipper 
to wealth. 

^ See Bcnfey, * Gottinger Cielehrtc Nachrichten,* 1874, p. 370. 
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‘ O lord Varu7?a, may this song go well to thy 
heart! May we prosper in acquiring and keeping! 
Protect us, O gods, always with your blessings.’ 

I am not blind to the blemishes of this ancient 
prayer, but I am not blind to its beauty either, and 
1 think you will admit that the discovery of even one 
such poem among the hymns of the Rig-veda, and 
the certainty that such a poem was composed in India 
at least three tliousand years ago, without any inspi¬ 
ration but that which all can find who seek for it if 
haply they may find it, is well worth the labour of 
a life. It shows that man was never forsaken of God, 
and that conviction is worth more to the student of 
history than all the dynasties of Rabylon and Egypt, 
worth more than all lacustrian villages, worth more 
than the skulls and jaw-bones of Neanderthal or 
Abbeville. 

I add a few more translations of Vedic hymns, some 
of which have been published elsewhere, while one is 
given here for the first time K 

Prayeu for Forciiveness (Rig-veda VII. 89). 

1. Let me not yet, O Varu/m, enter into the house 
of earth; haVe mercy, almighty, have mercy ! 

If I move along trembling, like a cloud driven 
by the wind ; have mercy, almighty, have mercy 1 

3. Through want of strength, thou strong and 
bright god, have I gone astray; have mercy, almighty, 
have mercy! 

4. Thirst came upon the worshipper, though ho 

* {See ‘ Einleitung in die Vcrgleicheiide Religionswissenscliaft/ p. 211. 
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stood in the midst of the waters; have mercy, 
almighty, have mercy! 

5. Whenever we men, O Varii^^a, commit an offence 
before the heavenly host, whenever we break the law 
through thoughtlessness ; punish us not, O god, for 
that offence. 

Song of Praise addressed to VARUiVA 
(Rig-veda I. 25). 

1. However we break tliy^ laws from day to day, 
men as we are, O god, Varinm, 

2. Do not deliver us unto death, nor to the blow of 
the furious ; nor to tlie wrath of the spiteful ! 

3. To propitiate thee, O Varuua, we unbend thy 
mind with songs, as the charioteer (unties) a weary 
steed. 

4. Away from me they flee dispirited, intent only 
on gaining wealth ; as birds to their nests. 

5. When shall we bring hither the man, who is 
victory to tlie warriors; wlien shall we bring Varu/m, 
the wide-seeing, to be propitiated ? 

[6. They (Mitra and Vanu/a) take this in common; 
gracious, they never fail the faithful giver.] 

7. He who knows the place of the birds that fly 
through the sky, who on the waters knows the 
ships ;— 

8. He, the upholder of order, who knows the twelve 
months with the offspring of each, and knows the 
month that is engendered afterwards; — 

9. He who knows the track of the wind, of the 
wide, the bright, the mighty; and knows those who 
reside on high;— 
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10. He, the upholder of order, Varu/?a, sits down 
among his people; he, the wise, sits there to govern. 

11. From thence perceiving all wondrous things, he 
sees what has been and what will be done. 

12. May he, the wise Aditya, make our paths straight 
all our days; may he prolong our lives! 

13. Varu/m, wearing golden mail, has put on his 
shining cloak; the spies sat down around him. 

14. The god whom the scoffers do not provoke, 
nor the tormentors of men, nor the plotters of mis¬ 
chief ; 

15. He, who gives to men glory, and not half glory, 
who gives it even to our own selves ;— 

16. Yearning for him, the far-seeing, my thoughts 
move onwards, as kine move to their pastures. 

17. Let us speak together again, because my honey 
has been brought: that thou rnayest eat what thou 
likest, like a friend h 

18. Hid I see the god who is to be seen by all, did 
I see the chariot above the earth? He must have 
accepted my prayers. 

19. 0 hear this my calling, Varu??a, be gracious 
now! longing for help, I have called upon thee. 

20. Thou, O wise god, art lord of all, of heaven and 
earth: listen/)n thy way 1 

21. That I may live, take from me the upper rope, 
loose the middle, and remove the lowest! 

In most of the hymns of the Rig-veda, however, the 
gods assume a far more mythological character than 
in these songs addressed to Varu^m, though the spiri- 

‘ See Bollensen, in Orient und Occident, ii. p. 147. One might read 
hotrjl-iva, ‘ because honey has been brought by me, as by a priest, sweet 
to taste.* 
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trial and ethical character of the deity is but seldom 
entirely lost. If we take for instance a short hymn ad¬ 
dressed to Agni or Fire, we easily see that Agni (ignis) 
is conceived as the representative of fire, yet we also 
perceive even here a more distant background, or a 
true divine element, only enveloped in a mythological 
shell. 

Hymn to Agni (Rig-vkda II. 6 ). 

1. Agni, accept this log which I offer to thee, accept 
this my service; listen well to these my songs. • 

2. With this log, 0 Agni, may we worship thee, 
thou sou of strength, conqueror of horses ! and with 
this hymn, thou high-born ! 

3. May we, thy servants, serve thee with songs, 0 
granter of riches, thou who lovest songs and delightest 
in riches! 

4. Thou lord of wealth and giver of wealth, be thou 
wise and powerful; drive away from us the enemies ! 

5. He gives us rain from heaven, he gives us in¬ 
violable strength, he gives us food a thousandfold. 

6. Youngest of the gods, their messenger, their in¬ 
voker, most deserving of worship, come, at our praise, 
to him who worships thee and longs for thy help. 

7. For thou, O sage, goest wisely between these 
two creations (heaven and earth, gods and men), like 
a friendly messenger between two hamlets! 

8. Thou art wise, and thou hast been pleased: 
perform thou, intelligent Agni, the sacrifice without 
interruption, sit down on this sacred grass! 

Here we may clearly observe that peculiar blending 
of ethical and physical elements in the character of 
one and the same deity, a blending which seems 
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strange to us, but must have been perfectly natural 
in an earlier stage of religious thought, for we meet 
with the same ideas everywhere, whenever we are able 
to trace back the growth of religious concepts to their 
first beginnings, not only among the Aryan nations, 
but in Africa, in America, and even in Australia, 
though nowhere with the same clearness and fulness 
as in the hymns of the Vedic Aryans. 

I have often expressed my opinion that we ought 
to be,careful in ascribing the same high antiquity to 
everything occurring in the Rig-veda. Not that I re¬ 
tract what I tried to prove in my ‘ History of Ancient 
Sanskrit Literature,’ that tlie whole collection of the 
hymns must have been finished to the last letter 
before the beginning of the Brahma??a period. Nor 
am I aware that a single weak joint has been dis¬ 
covered by any of my numerous critics in the chair 
of arguments on which I relied. But scientific ha 
nesty obliges me nevertheless to confess openly thai 
I cannot even now feel quite convinced in my owi 
mind that all the hymns, all the verses, all the word, 
and syllables in our text of the Rig-veda are realb 
of the same high antiquity. No doubt, we shouh 
approach all such questions without any preconceives 
opinions, but tv^e cannot on the other hand forget al 
we have been taught by a study of post-Vedic litera 
ture, or by a study of other ancient literatures. W 
must wait for further evidence, and be careful not t 
force these researches into a false direction by pr€ 
mature dicta. In order to give a specimen of wdia 
I mean, I shall give a translation of the well-know 
hymn to Vi^^vakarman from the last Ma/ir/ala, a Ma/ 
c/ala which has generally been considered, though, s 
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yet, without very definite reasons, as a repository of 
more modern poems. 

The very name of the deity, addressed in this hymn, 
Vi6vakarman, indicates that the poet did not belong to 
the earliest period of Vedic religion. It occurs as a 
proper name in the tenth Ma?u/ala only. Originally 
Vuvakarinan, the maker of all things, is an epithet of 
several old gods. Indra is called Vivvakarman h like¬ 
wise Surya, the sun-, and Vi.svakrit, he who makes 
everything, occurs in the Atharva-vedaas an epithet 
of Agni, the fire, who in the Bnihma^/as ^ also is iden¬ 
tified with Vi.vvakarman. Vi.yvakarman, as an inde¬ 
pendent, but very abstract deity appears, like Pra^a- 
pati and similar divine individuals, as the creator, or, 
more correctly, as the fashioner and architect of the 
universe. In the hymns dedicated to him some rays 
break through here and there from the dark mytho¬ 
logical background through which and from which 
the concept of Vi.vvakarman arose. Sometinn^s we are 
still able to recognise the traces of Agni, sometimes of 
Surya, although the poets tliemselves think of him 
chielly as the ('reator. Thus we read in one verse: 

‘The seer and a priest, who otliudng all the worlds 
as a sacrifice, came down as our father, he, appearing 
first, entered among mortals, desiring wealth with 
blessing.’ 

This, at first sight, is not very clear, nor do I pre¬ 
tend to say that this verse has as y(*t been rendered 
quite intelligible, in spite of the efforts of various 
translators and commentators. Still we may see a 
little light, if we remember that Vi.i?vakarman, the 

‘ Kij'-Veda, viii. 98, 2. * Ibid. x. 170, 4. 

* Atliarva-veda, vi. 47, I. * ASatapatlia-brAhniawa, ix. 2, J. 
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maker of all things, was originally Agni, the god of 
fire, and more particularly, the god of the fire and the 
light of the morning. Agni, as the god of the 
morning (aushasya), is often conceived as a priest, 
who, with his splendour, pours out the whole world 
and offers it as a morning sacrifice. Such a sacrifice 
is represented as taking place either at the beginning 
of every day, or at the beginning of a new year, or, 
by another step, at the beginning of the world. The 
light of the morning sun was perceived by the poet as 
illuminating the world, like the actual fires lighted in 
the morning on every hearth. Or the poet might see 
in the light of the rising sun a power that brings 
forth the whole world, brings it into sight and being, 
in fact makes or creates the world. This is a poetical; 
perhaps a fantastic idea; nevertheless it is com 
ceivable; and in interpreting the words of the Veda^ 
we must never rest till wo arrive at something that 
is at least conceivable. 

The poet again seems to think of Agni, the fire 
"" when he says of Vi.svakarman that he settled dowr 
as a father among men. The germ of this conceptior 
lies in the light of the morning appearing first aj 
something distant and divine, but then, unlike othei 
divine powers, remaining with men on earth, on th< 
very hearth of every dwelling. This thought tha 
Agni is the first to take up his abode with men, tha 
his presence is the condition of all human activity 
workmanship, and art, and that through his blessing 
alone men obtain health and wealth, is expressed ii 
many Vedic songs in ever varying ways. 

If we transfer these thoughts to the VL-^vakarmaij 
the maker or shaper of all things, some of the darl 

M 2 , 
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words of the first verse become more intelligible, 
while some of the translations hitherto published 
leave the impression as if some of the Vedic poets 
had really connected no thought whatever with their 
metrical eftusions. 

1. ^ ‘ What was the place, what was the support, and 
where was it, from whence the all-seeing Vi.wakarman 
(the maker of all things), when producing the earth, 
displayed the heaven by his might? 

2. ‘ He, the one God, whose eyes are everywhere, 
whose mouth, whose arms, whose feet arci everywhere; 
he, when producing lieaven and earth, forges them 
to<^»-ether with his arms and with the wings. 

3. “‘What was the forest, what was the tree‘\ from 
which they cut out heaven and earth ? Ye wise, seek 
in your mind that place on which he stood when sup¬ 
porting the worlds. 

4. ‘O Vh-vakarman, rejoicing in the sacrifice, teach 
thy friends what are thy highest abodes, and what 
are thy lowest, and what are these thy rnidelle abodes I 
Sacrifice for thyself, increasing thy body'*. 


* Dr. Muir tranrilateH this verHe : M)ur father, wlio, a rinhi and a 
priest, celeljrated a Hacrifice otierin^^ n{> all thewe ereatiires, lie, earnestly 
de^iiniij^ suh^tance, he, the archetype, entered into later man.* 
Lanj^doin : G^ue le richi (divin), iiotre jiontife et notre pere, (pii par Kon 
Hacrifice a forme toUH cen monduH, vienne H’aH.seoir (a noire foyer). C^ifil 
dijsire et beniBHC noH ofirandeH. Habitant dcB regions superieures, il 
descend aussi vers nous.* 

^ Cf. Nveta.yvatara Upan. iii. 3. 

^ We say vkrj or maleries, matter; Rig-Veda, x. 31, 7. 

^ This expresHion also ‘Sacrifice for thy.self, increawing thy body/ 
refers primarily to Agni. It was a familiar idea with the Rrahmaua 
to look upon the fire both as the subject and the object of a sacrifice. 
Tlie fire embraced the offering, and was thu.s a kind of priest; it carried 
it to the gods, aud wa« thus a kind of mediator between gods and men. 
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5. ‘ Maker of all things, growing by the oblations, 
sacrifice for thyself, for earth and for heaven! Let 
other men walk around in darkness, but among us let 
the wise man be powerful! 

6. ‘ Let us invoke to-day, for our protection in battle, 
the lord of speech, Vi.svakarman, the maker of all 
things, who inspires our mind. May he accept all 
our offerings, he who is a blessing to everybody, and 
who performs good deeds for our safety!’ 

My next extract will be from the Zendavesta, the 
sacred*book of the Zoroastrians, older in its language 
than the cuneiform inscriptions of Cjutis, Darius, 
Xerxes, those ancient kings of Persia who knew that 
they were kings by the grace of Aiiramazda, the 
Zend AJuiro mazddo^, and who placed his sacred 
image high on the mountain-records of Behistun. 
That ancient book, or its fragments at least, have 
survived many dynasties and kingdoms, and are 
still believed in by a small remnant of the Persian 
race, now settled at Bombay, and known all over the 
world by the name of Parsis. 

The first extract is taken from the Ya^na, forming 
its thirtieth chapter. It has been translated or, I 


But the fire repres^teJ also something divine, a god to whom honour 
was due, and thus it beoanie bi>tli the object and tlie subject of tlie 
sacrifice. Ileiu'e the idea that Agui sacrifices himself, that he offers a 
sacrifice to himself, and likewise that he otVors himself as a sacrifice. 
This led to many later legends, see Koth, ‘Kirukta,’ p. 142. Agni waa 
also conceived as representing the rising sun and the morning, and from 
that point of view sunrise was conceived as the great sacrifiee in nature* 
the light serving, like a sacrificial flame, for the glory of he.aven and 
earth, and, at the same time, for his own glory. Hence lastly those 
cosmogonic ideas by which the daily sacrifice is conceived as the 
sacrifice of creation and as the glory of the creator. 

* * Lectures on the Science of Language,' vol. i. p. 339, 
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should rather say, a decipherment of it has been 
attempted by several scholars, more particularly by 
Professor Spiegel and Professor Haug^. It has also 
been referred to by Bunsen in his ‘God in History’ 
(vol. i. p. 277, of Miss Winkworth’s translation), 
and I may quote from him what will serve as a 
living, though imaginary, background for this striking 
hymn. 

‘ Let us picture to ourselves,’ he writes, ‘ one of the 
holy hills dedicated to the worship of fire, in the 
neighbourhood of the primeval city of marVels in 
Central Asia, — Bactra ‘‘the glorious,” now called 
Balkh, “the mother of cities.” From this height 
we look down in imagination over the elevated 
plateau, which lies nearly 2000 feet above the level 
of the sea, sloping downwards toward the North and 
ending in a sandy desert, which does not even allow 
the stream Bactrus to reach the neiMil)Ouring Onus. 
On the southern horizon, the last spurs of the 
Hindukush, or, as the historian of Alexander terms 
it, the Indian Caucasus, rc^ar their lofty peaks 5000 
feet high. Out of those hills,—the Paropamisus or 
Hindukush,—springs the chief river of the countiy, 
the Bactrus or Delias, which near the city divides 
into hundreds of canals, making the face of the 
country one blooming garden of richest fruits. To 
this point converge the caravans, which travel across 
the mountains to the land of marvels, or bring 

treasures from thence.Thither, on occasion of 

the peaceful sacrifice by fire, from whose ascending 
flame auguries were to l)e drawn, Zarathustra had 
convened the nobles of the land, that he might per- 

* ‘ Easayfl on the Sacred Language of the Parseen/ 1862, p. 141. 
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form a great public religious act. Arrived there, 
at the head of his disciples, the seers and preachers, 
he summons the princes to draw nigh, and to choose 
between faith and superstition.’ 

I give the translation of the hymn, partly after 
Haug (1858), partly after Spiegel (1859), and I have 
likewise availed myself of some important emenda¬ 
tions proposed by Dr. Hubschmann^. Yet, I must 
confess that, in numerous passages, my translation is 
purely tentative, and all I can answer for is the 
geneitil tenour of the hymn. 

1. ‘Now I shall proclaim to all who have come to 
listen, the praises of thee, the all-wise Lord, and the 
hymns of Vohumano (the good spirit). Wise Asha! 
I ask that (thy) grace may appear in the lights of 
heaven. 

2. ‘Hear with your ears what is best, perceive with 
your mind what is pure, so that every man may for 
himself choose his tenets. Before the great doom, may 
the wise bo on our side 1 

3. ‘Those old Spirits who are twins, each with his 
own work, made km:)wn“ what is good and what is 
evil in thoughts, words, and deeds. Those who are 
good, distinguished between the. two, not those who 
are evil-doers^ 

4. ‘When these two Spirits came together, they 
made first life and death, so that there should be 
at last the most wretched life for the bad, but for the 
good blessedness. 

* * Kill Zoroastrisclies* IJed, init Uucksicht anf die Tradition iibersetzt 
iind orkliirt ’ von Dr. H. lliibsclnnann : ^Ivinohcn, 1S72. 

Hang doofs not admit tlie oansativc meaning of asrvritem, but 
takes it in the sense of andivenuit or aiuiiil sunt, i.e. they were known, 
they existed. 
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5. ‘Of these two Spirits the evil one chose the 
worst deeds ; the kind Spirit, he whose garment is 
the immovable sky, chose wliat is right; and they 
also who faithfully please Ahuramazda by good 
works. 

6 . ‘Those who worshipped the Devas and were 
deceived, did not rightly distinguish between the 
two; those who had chosen the worst Spirit came 
to hold counsel together, and ran to Aeshma in order 
to afflict the life of man. 

7. ‘And to him (the good) came might, and with 
wisdom virtue; and the everlasting Armaiti herself 
made his body vigorous. It fell to thee to be rich by 
her gifts. 

8. ‘ But when the punishment of their crimes will 
come, and, oh Mazda, thy power will be known as 
the reward of piety for those who delivered (Druj) 
falsehood into the hand of truth (Asha), 

9. ‘ Let us then be of tliosc who further this world ; 
oh Ahuramazda, oh bliss-conferring Asha! Let our 
mind be there where wisdom abides. 

10. ‘Then indeed there will be the fall of the per¬ 
nicious Druj, but in the beautiful abode of Vohumano, 
of Maz<la and of Asha, will be gathered for ever those 
who dwell in good report. 

j I. ‘Oh men, if you cling to these commandments 
which Mazda has given, . . . which are a torment to 
the wicked, and a blessing to the righteous, then 
there will be victory through them.’ 

The next three verses are taken from the forty- 
third chapter of the Yayna b 

^ 'Yawna/ xliv. 3, ed. Brockhaus, p. 130; Spie^^el, ^ Yasna/p. 146; 
Haug, ‘Esaays,’ p. 150. 
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‘I ask thee, tell me the truth, O Ahura! Who 
was from the beginning the father of the pure world ? 
Who has made a path for the sun and for the stars ? 
Who (but thou) makes the moon to increase and to 
decrease? That, O Mazda, and other things, I wish 
to know. 

‘1 ask thee, tell me the truth, O Ahura! Who 
holds the earth and the clouds that they do not 
fall? Who holds the sea and the trees? Who has 
giveii swiftness to the wind and the clouds? Who 
is the creator of the good spirit? 

‘ I ask thee, tell me the truth, O Ahura! Who has 
made the kindly light and the darkness, who has 
made the kindly sleep and the awaking? Who has 
made the mornings, the noons, and the nights, they 
who remind the wise of his duty?’ 

Whatever the difficulties may be, and they are no 
doubt most formidable, that prevent us from de¬ 
ciphering aright the words of the Zendavesta, so 
much is clear, that in the Bible of Zoroaster every 
man is called upon to take his part in the great 
battle between Good and Evil which is alwa^^s going 
on, and is assured that in the end good will prevail. 

What shall I quote from Buddha? for we have 
so much left* of his sayings and his parables that 
it is indeed di Hi cult to choose. In a collection of 
his sayings, written in Pali—of which I have lately 
publislicd a translation^—we read: 

I. ‘All that we arc is the result of what we have 
thought: it is founded on our thoughts, it is made up 

' The Dhanimapada, a Collection of Verses, being one of the canonical 
books of the Ihuldhists, translated from Pali by F. Mtix Muller, in 
'Sacred Books of the East,’ vol. x. i88i. 
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of our thoughts. If a man speaks or acts with an 
evil thought, pain follows him as the wheel follows 
the foot of the ox that draws the cart. 

49. ‘ As the bee collects honey and departs without 
injuring the dower, or its colour, or scent, so let a sago 
dwell on earth. 

62. ‘“These sons belong to me, and this wealth 
belongs to me,” with such thoughts a fool is tor¬ 
mented. He liimself docs not belong to himself, how 
much less sons and wealth! 

121, 122. ‘Let no man think lightly of evil, saying 
in his heart, It will not come nigh unto me. Let no 
man think lightly of good, saying in his lieart, It will 
not benefit me. Even by the falling of water-drops 
a water-pot is filled. 

173. ‘He whose evil deeds are covered by good 
deeds, brightens tip this world like the moon when 
she rises from behind the clouds. 

223. ‘Let a man overcome anger by love, evil by 
good, the greedy by lib(‘i-ality, the liar ])y truth b 

252. ‘The fault of others is easily perceived, but 
that of oneself is difficult to pei’ceive ; a man winnows 
his neighliour’s faults like chaff, but liis own fault he 
hides, as a cheat hides the liad die from tlie playerb 

264. ‘Not by tonsure does an undirscii)lined man 
who speaks falsehood become a saint: can a man be 
a saint who is still held captive by desires and 
greediness ? 

394. ‘ What is the use of platted hair, O fool ? 

* See Rom. xii. 21. 'Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with 
good.’ 

* See Matt. vii. 3. ^ And why beholdoHt thou the mote that is in thy 
brother’s eye, but considerest not the beam that is in thine own oyo 1 ’ 
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what of the raiment of goat-skins? Within thee 
there is ravening, but the outside thou makest 
clean b* 

In no religion are we so constantly reminded of 
our own as in Buddhism, and yet in no religion has 
man been drawn away so far from truth as in the 
religion of Buddha. Buddhism and Christianity are 
indeed the two opposite poles with regard to the most 
essential points of religion: Buddhism ignoring all 
feeling of dependence on a higher power, and there¬ 
fore denying the very existence of a supreme Deity; 
Christianity resting entirely on a belief in God as the 
Father, in the Son of Man as the Son of God, and 
making all men children of God by faith in His Son. 
Yet between the language of Buddha and his dis- 
ciples and the language of (dirist and His apostles 
there are strange coincidences. Even some of the 
Buddhist legends and parables sound as if taken 
from tlie New Testament, though we know that many 
of them existed before the beginning of the Christian 
era. 

Thus we read of Ananda,the disciple of Buddha, who, 
after a long walk in the country, meets with Matangi, 
a woman of the low caste of the ATiudalas, near a 
well, and asks her for some water. She tells him 
what she is, and that she must not come near him. 
But he replies, ‘ Aly sister, I ask not for thy caste or 
thy famil}", I ask only for a draught of water.’ She 
afterwards becomes herself a disciple of Buddha -. 

* See Tiuke x\. 39. * Now do yo Fliftrisoes make clean the outside of 

tho cuj> aiul the platter; but your inward part is full of ravening and 
wickedness.* 

* Burnouf, ‘ Intrixiuction h I’Histoire du Buddhisine/ p. 205, 
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Sometimes the same doctrine which in the New 
Testament occurs in the simple form of a command¬ 
ment, is inculcated by the Buddhists in the form of a 
parable. 

A Buddhist priest, we read \ was preaching to the 
multitudes that had gathered round him. In the 
crowd there was a king whose heart was full of 
sorrow, because he had no son to perpetuate his race. 
While he was listening, the preacher said: 

‘To give away our riches is considered the ,most 
difficult virtue in the world; he who gives away his 
riches is like a man who gives away his life: for our 
very life seems to cling to our riches. But Buddha, 
when his mind was moved by pity, gave his life, like 
grass, for the sake of others; wliy should we think of 
miserable riches! By this exalted virtue, Buddha, 
when he was freed from all desires, and had obtained 
divine knowledge, attained unto Buddhahood. There¬ 
fore let a wise man, after he has turned away his 
desires from all pleasures, do good to all beings, even 
unto sacrificing his own life, that thus he may attain 
to true knowledge. 

‘ Listen to me: There was formerly a prince, free 
from all worldly desires. Though he was young and 
handsome, yet he left his palace, and ^)ml)raced the 
life of a travelling ascetic. This ascetic coming one 
day to the house of a merchant, was seen by his young 
wife, and she, touched by the loveliness of his eyes, 
exclaimed: “How was this hard mode of life em¬ 
braced by such a one as thou art? Blessed, indeed, is 
that woman on whom thou lookest with thy lovely 
eyes! 


^ * Soraadeva/ vi. 28 , i aeq. 
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‘When ho heard this, the ascetic plucked out one 
eye, placed it into his hand, and said: “ Mother, look 
at this! Take this hideous ball of flesh, if you like it. 
The other eye is like unto this; tell me, what is there 
lovely in them?’"' 

The preacher continued in the same strain, quoting 
other parables to the same purpose, and finished by 
inculcating the lesson that the true sage should neither 
care for riches, nor fur his life, and that he should not 
cling to his wife and children, for they are like the 
grass that is cast away. 

It is impossible to read such parables without being 
reminded of verses of the Bible, such as (Matt. v. 29) ; 

‘ And if thy right eye offend thee, pluck it out, and cast 
it from thee^and again (Matt. xix. 29): ‘ Every one 
that hath forsaken houses, or brethren, or sisters, or 
father, or mother, or wife, or children;' and again 
(Luke xii. 28): ‘The grass which is to-day in the field, 
and to-morrow is cast into the oven.’ 

In the same collection, the Ocean of the rivers of 
stories, by Somadeva (vi. 27), we read of a merchant 
who had embraced the religion of Sugata, and showed 
great respect to the Buddhist monks. His young son, 
however, despised his father, and called him a sinner. 

‘ Why do you abuse me’ said the father. 

The son replied : ‘ You have abandoned the law of 
the Vedas, and followed a new law which is no law. 
You have forsaken the Bnilimans, and worship the 
/SYama/?as. What is the use of the Saugata religion. 


* In the Dialogi Cmifararum, p. D 4b, it ia tohl of Democritus that 
he pulled out hiH eyes, (i) because they prevented him from metlitation, 
(2) because he saw the wicked flourish, (^3) because he could not look ou 
women without concupiBCcnce. 
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which is followed only by men of low birth, who want 
to find a refuge in the monasteries, who are happy 
when they have thrown away their loin cloth, and 
shaved off every hair on their head; who eat what¬ 
ever they please, and perform neither ablutions nor 
penances ? ’ 

The father replied: ‘ There are different forms of 
religion: one looks to another world, the other is in- 
tended for the masses. But surely true Bralimanism 
also consists in avoiding of passion, in truthfulness, 
kindness towards all Ijeings, and in not recklessly 
breaking the rules of caste. Therefore you should not 
always abuse my religion which grants protection to 
all beings. For surely there is no doubt that to bo 
kind cannot be unlawful, and I know no other kind¬ 
ness but to give protection to all living beings. There¬ 
fore if I am too much attached to my religion wliose 
object is love, and whose end is deliverance, what sin 
is there in me, O child 1 ’ 

However, as the son did not desist from his abuse, 
his father took liim before the kiim, and the king 
ordered him to be executed. He granted him two 
months to prepare for death. At the end of the two 
months the son was brought before tlie king again, 
and when the king saw that he ha<l grown thin and 
pale, he asked for the reason. The culprit replied that 
seeing death approach nearer and nearer every day, he 
could not think of eating. Then tlie king told him, 
that he threatened to have him executed in order that 
he might know the anguish that every creature feels 
at the approach of death, and that ho might learn to 
respect a religion which enforces compassion for all 
beings. Having known the fear of death, he ought 
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now to strive after spiritual freedom, and never again 
abuse his father’s religion 

The son was moved, and asked the king how ho 
could obtain spiritual freedom. The king hearing that 
there was a fair in the town, ordered the young man 
to take a vessel brimful of oil, and to carry it through 
the streets of the town without spilling a drop. Two 
executioners with drawn swords were to walk behind 
him, and at the first drop being spilled, they were to 
cut ofj' his head. When the young man, after having 
walked through all the streets of the city, returned to 
the king without having spilled one drop, the king 
said: ‘Did you to-day, while walking through the 
streets, see anj^body ? ’ 

The young man replied : ‘ My thoughts were fixed 
on the vessel, and I saw and heard nothing else.’ 

Then the king said : ‘ Let thy thoughts be fixed in 
the same way on the Highest! He who is collected, 
and has ceased to care for outward life, will see the 
truth, and having seen the truth, will not be caught 
again by the net of works. Thus I have taught you 
in few words the way that leads to spiritual freedom.’ 

According to Buddha, the motive of all our actions 
should be jrity, or what we should call love for our 
neighbour, anc> the same sentiment is inculcated again 
and again in the sacred poetry of the Brahmans. Thus 
we read in the Mahabharata, Udyoga-parva, cap. 38, 
‘ Thou shalt not do to others what thou likest not thy¬ 
self. This is the law in short, everything else proceeds 
from passion.’ 

Mahabharata, Anu,uisana-parva, cap. 145: 

‘Not to hurt anybody by word, thought, or deed, 

‘ Cf, ^ MaliAva/A sa/p. 33 . 
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and to be benevolent and charitable. This is the 
eternal law of the good.* 

Mahabharata, /Santi-parva, cap. 16o: 

‘Forgiveness and patience, kindness and equable¬ 
ness, truthfulness and uprightness, restraint of the 
senses and energy, gentleness and modesty and gra¬ 
vity, generosity and calmness, contentment, kindliness 
of speech, and absence of hatred and malice—these 
together make up self-control.’ 

Mahabharata, >Santi-parva, cap. no: 

‘ Those who are dreaded l)y none and who them¬ 
selves dread no one, who regard all mankind like 
themselves, such men surmount all difliculties.’ 

Maliabharata, Anusasana-parva, cap. 144: 

‘ Those who always treat friends and foes with an 
equal heart, being friends to all, such men shall go to 
heaven h’ 

And as in Buddhism and Brahmanism, so again in 
the writings of Confucius, we find what we value most 
in our own religion. I sliall quote but one saying of 
the Chinese sage : 

‘ What you do not like when done to yourself, do 
not do that to others.’ 

One passage only from the founder of the second 
religion in China, from Lao-tse (cap. 2.';)'': 

‘There is an infinite Being’, which existed before 
heaven and earth. 

^ 8ee Muir, * Metrical Translationn,’ passim ; * the Pandit,* Decciubor, 
1867. 

* Dr. I^gge’s ‘ Life and TeachingH f)f UonfuciuB,’ p. 47. 

^ VLo Livre de la Voie et de la Vertu, ceiiipoHe daiiH lo VI® siecle 
avant TIto chnHienne, par Lao-tsoii,* traduit par Stauialaa Julieii, 
Paris, 1842, p. 91. 

^ Stan. Julieu tranalatea, *11 eat un 6tro confuH,’ and ho explains 
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‘ How calm it is I how free! 

‘ It lives alone, it changes not. 

‘ It moves everywhere, but it never suffers. 

‘We may look on it as the Mother of the Universe. 

‘ I, I know not its name. 

‘In order to give it a title, I call it Tao (the Way). 

‘ When I try to give it a name, I call it Great, 

‘After calling it Greats I call it Fugitive. 

‘After calling it Fugitive^ I call it Distant. 

‘After calling it Distant, I say it comes back to me.' 

NeeS I say that Greek and Roman writers abound 
in the most exalted sentiments on religion and moral¬ 
ity, in spite of their mythology and in spite of their 
idolatry'? When Plato says that men ought to strive 
after likeness with God, do you think that he thought 
of Jupiter, or Mars, or Mercury? When another poet 
exclaimed that the conscience is a god for all men, 
was he so very far from a knowledge of the true 
God? 

On African ground the hieroglyphic and hieratic 
texts of the ancient Egyptians show the same 
strange mixture of sublime and childish, nay worse 
than childish, thoughts to which all students of pri¬ 
mitive religion have become accustomed, nay from 
which they mttst learn to draw some of their most 
important lessons. It is easy to appreciate what is 
simple, and true, and beautiful in the Sacred Books 
of the East, but those who are satisfied Avith such 
gems, are like bottinists who should care for roses 


confxis according to the Chinese commentaries hy * ce qn’il est impossible 
de distinguer clairement. Si par hay-ard on nriiiterroge sur cet etre ^le 
Tao), je r^pondrai : 11 n’a ui commencement, ni fin,’ etc. See, however, 
Dr. J. Legge, *The Keligions of China,’ 1880, p. 213. 

N 
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and lilies only, and in whose eyes the thorns and 
briers arc mere weeds and rubbish. This is not the 
true spirit in which the natural development either 
of the flowers of the earth or of the products of the 
mind can be studied, and it is surprising to sec how 
long it takes before the students of anthropology will 
learn that one simple lesson. 

In a papyrus at Turin the following words are put 
into the mouth of ‘the almiglity God, the self-existent, 
who made heaven and earth, the waters, the \)reaths 
of life, fire, the. gods, men, animals, cattle, reptiles, 
birds, fishes, kings, men and gods.’ . . . ‘ I am the 
maker of heaven and of the earth, I raise its moun¬ 
tains and the creatures which are upon it; I make the 
waters, and the Mehura comes into being. ... I am 
the maker of heaven, and of the mysteries of the two¬ 
fold horizon. It is I who have given to all the gods 
the soul which is within them. When I open my 
eyes, there is light; when I close them, there is dark¬ 
ness. ... I make the hours, and the hours come into 
existence. I am Chepera in the morning, Ra at noon, 
Tmu in the evenin<r.’ 

And again: ‘Hail to thee, O Ptah-tanu, great god 
who concealeth his form, . . . thou art watching when 
at rest; the father of all fathers and <of all gods. . . . 
Watcher, who traversest the endless ag(‘s of eternity. 
The heaven was yet uncreated, uncreated was the 
earth, the water flowed not; thou hast put together 
the earth, thou hast united thy limbs, thou Imst reck¬ 
oned thy members; what thou hast found apart, thou 
hast put into its place; O God, architect of the world, 
thou art without a father, begotten by thino own 

* Le Page Renouf, * Hibbert Lectures/ p. 321 . 
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blessing; thou art without a mother, being born 
through repetition of thyself. Thou drivest away the 
darkness by the beams of thine eyes. Thou ascendest 
into the zenith of heaven, and thou comest down even 
as thou hast risen. When thou art a dweller in the 
infernal world, thy knees are above the earth, and 
thine head is in the upper sky. Thou sustainest the 
substances which thou hast made. It is by thine own 
strength that thou movest; thou art raised up by the 
might ©f thine own arms. . . . The roaring of thy voice 
is in the cloud; thy breath is on the mountain-tops; 
the waters of the inundation cover the lofty trees of 
every region. . . . Heaven and earth obey the com¬ 
mands which thou hast given; they travel by the 
road which thou hast laid down for them, they trans¬ 
gress not the path which thou hast prescribed to 
them, and which thou hast opened to them. . . . Thou 
restest, and it is night; when thine eyes shine forth, 
we are illuminated. . . . O let us give glory to the God 
who hath raised the sky, and who causeth his disk to 
float over the bosom of Nut, who hath made the gods 
and men and ajl their generations, who hath made all 
land and countries and the great sea, in his name of 
“ Let-the-earth-be.’' . . . The babe which is brought forth 
daily, the ancient one who traverses every path, the 
height which cannot be attained.’ 

The following are extracts from a hymn addressed 
to Anion, the great divinity of Thebes, preserved in 
the Museum at Bulak : 

‘ Hail to thee, Amon Ra, Lord of the thrones of the 
earth—the ancient of heaven, the oldest of the earth, 
Lord of all existences, the support of things, the sup- 
port of all things. The One in his works, single 

N 2 
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among the gods ; tlie beautiful bull of the cycle of the 
gods, eliief of all the gods ; Lord of truth, father of 
the gods ; maker of men, creator of beasts, maker of 
herbs, feeder of cattle, good power begotten of Ptah 
. . . to whom the gods give honour . . . Most gloiious 
one, Lord of terror, cliief maker of the earth after his 
image, how great are his thoughts above every god! 
Hail to thee, Ra, Lord of law, whose shrine is hidden, 
Lord of the gods; Cliepra in his boat, at whose com¬ 
mand the gods were made. Atmu, maker of men, 

. . . giving them life, . . . listening to the poor who 
is in distress, gentle of heart when one cries to him 
. . . Lord of wisdom, whose precepts are wise, at 
whose pleasure the Nile overflows: Lord of mercy, 
most loving, at whose coming men live: opener of 
every eye, proceeding from the firmament, causer of 
pleasure and light; at whose goodness tlie gods re¬ 
joice ; their hearts revived when they see him. () Ra, 
adored in Thebes, high crowned in the house of the 
obelisk (Heliopolis), sovereign of life, health, and 
strength, sovereign Lord of all the gods ; who art 
visible in the midst of the horizon, ruler of the past 
generations and the nether world; whose name is 
hidden from his creatui’cs . . . Hail to thee the one, 
alone with many hands, lying awake while all men 
sleep, to seek out the good of his creatures, Amon, 
sustainer of all things. Tmu and Horus of the 
horizon pay homage to thee in all their words. Sa¬ 
lutation to thee, because thou abidest in us, adoration 
to thee because thou hast created us.’ 

Are there many prayers uttered by kings like this 
of King Rameses II ? 

Who then art thou, O my father Amon ? Doth a 
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father forget his son? Surely a wretched lot awaiteth 
him who opposeth thy will; but blessed is he who 
knoweth thee, for thy deeds proceed from a heart full 
of love. I call upon thee, O my father Amon! behold 
me in the midst of many peoples, unknown to me; all 
nations are united against me, and I am alone ; no 
other is with me. My many soldiers have abandoned 
me, none of my horsemen hath looked towards me; 
and when I called them, none hath listened to my 
voice. But I believe that Amon is worth more to me 
than a million of soldiers, than a hundred thousand 
horsemen, and ten thousands of brothers and sons, 
even were they all gathered together. The work of 
many men is nought; Amon will prevail over them.’ 

The following are a few passages translated from 
the book of Btahhotep, which has been called ‘ the 
most ancient book of the world,’ and would indeed 
have a right to that title if, as we are told, the Paris 
MS. containing it was written centuries before Moses 
was born, wliile the author lived during the reign of 
King Assa Tatkara of the fifth dynasty ^: 

‘ If thou art a wise man, bring up thy son in the 
love of God.’ 

‘ God loveth the obedient and hateth the dis¬ 
obedient.’ 

‘ A good son is spoken of as the gift of God.’ 

In the Maxims of Ani we read: 

‘ The sanctuary of God abhors ’ (noisy manifesta¬ 
tions?). Pray humbly with a loving heart all the 
words of which are uttered in secret. He will pro¬ 
tect thee in thine affairs ; He will listen to thy words. 
He will accept thine offerings.’ 

^ Lo Page Itenouf, * Hibbert Lectures/ p. 76 . 
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‘ The God of the world is in the light above the 
firmament. His emblems are upon earth ; it is to 
them that worship is rendered daily.’ 

In concdusion, I add a few sayings from funeral 
monuments, put into the moutli of the departe<l ^ : 

' Not a little child did I injure. Not a widow did 
I oppress. Not a herdsman did I ill-treat. There 
was no beggar in my days; no one starved in my 
time. And when the years of famine came, I ploughed 
all the lands of the province to its northern and 
southern boundaries, feeding its inhabitants and pro¬ 
viding their food. There was no stai ving person in 
it, and I made the widow as though she possessed a 
husband.’ 

In another inscription the departed says: 

‘ Doing that which is right, and hating that which 
is wrong, I was bread to th(‘ huugry, water to the 
thirsty, clotliing to the naked, a refuge to him that 
was in want ; that which I did to him, the great God 
liath done to me ! ’ 

It is dilHcult to stop (pioting. With every year 
new treasures are brought to light from the ancient 
literature of Dgy[)t, and I <loubt not that in time, par¬ 
ticularly if the hi«*roglypliic docuiiu^nts continue to bo 
deciphered in a truly scholarlik(‘ spirit, I^gy[)t will be¬ 
come one of the richest mines to the studiuit of religion. 

But we must look now at some at least of the l)lack 
inhabitants of Africa, I mean those whose language and 
religion have been carefully studied and described to 
us by trustworthy men, such as Bishop (Jolenso, 
Bishop Callaway, Dr. Bleek, Dr. Theophilus Hahn; 
and more particularly the Bantu trib(?s, occupying tho 

^ La Page Kenouf, ' Ilibljert Lectures,' p. 7a. 
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Eastern coast from beyond the Equator to the Cape. 
What darkneSvS there is at present among these races 
we have learnt from the history of the last wars, but 
we should not forget how highly some of these races, 
particularly the Zulus, are spoken of by English 
missionaries. If the number of converts amonir them 
is as yet small, perhaps it is well that it should be so. 
Bishop Callaway tells us that one lad, the first he 
baptized in Natal, told him that his mother, who wit¬ 
nessed the battle between the English troops under 
Cathcart and the Basutos, and observed the terrible 
effect of our artillery, was so much struck with the 
power displayed, that she concluded that they who 
could shake the very earth, could not be mistaken in 
anything, and advised her son to accept their religion. 
It is only the old story, that truth is on the side of 
the big battalions. But the same Bishop is evidently 
gaining influence by better means, and chiefly by 
schools which, as he truly says, ‘must be the seed-bed 
of the Church, because Christianity flourishes with 
more vigour in the cultivated than in the uncultivated 
mind.* One of the Zulus, whose confidence Dr. Calla¬ 
way had gained, said to him ^: 

‘We did not hear first from the white men about 
the King wh^^ is above. In summer-time, when it 
thunders, we say, “ The King is playing.” And if 
there is one who is afraid, the elder people say to him, 
“ It is nothing but fear. What thing belonging to tho 
King have you eaten?”* 

Another very old man stated (p. 5c): ‘ When we 
wore children, it was said : “ The King is in heaven.’’ 
Wo used constantly to hear this when we were children; 

^ Dr. Callaway, * Unkulunkulu/ p. 19 . 
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they used to point to the King on liigh ; we did not 
he ar his name ; we heard only that the King is on 
high. AV e heard it said that the creator of the world 
(Umdabuko) is the King which is above” ’ (p. 6o). 

A very old woman when examined by one of her 
own countrymen, said (p. *33): ‘ When we speak of tho 
origin of corn, asking, ‘AVlience came this?” tlio old 
people said, ‘’It came from the creator who created all 
things ; but we do not know him.” AVhen we asked 
Continually, Where is the creator? for our chiefs wo 
see,” the old men denied, saying, “And those chiefs, 
too, whom we see, they were created by the creator.” 
And when we aske<l, “Where is he? for he is not 
visible at all: where is he then ?” we heard our fatliers 
pointing towards heaven, and saying, ‘The (Creator of 
all things is in heaven. And there is a nation of 
people there, too . . . It used to be said constantly, 

‘ lie is the King of kings.” Also when we heard it 
said that the lieaven had eaten the cattle at stich a 
village (i.e. when the lightning had struck them), wo 
said, “The King has taken tlie cattle from such a 
village.” And when it thund(u-ed the people took 
courage by saying, “The King is playing.”’ 

Again, another very old man, l^elonging to tho 
Amantan ja tribe, who showed four wouiids, and whoso 
people had been scattered l)y the ariniijs of Utshaka, 
said (p. 56) : ‘ The old faith of our forefathers was 
this ; they said, “There is Unkulunkulu, who is a man, 
who is of the earth.” And they used to say, “ Thero 
is a king in heaven.” When it hailed, and thundered, 
they said, “The king is arming; he will cause it to 
hail; put things in order.” . . As to the source of being 
I know that only which is in heaven (p, 59). Tho 
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ancient men said, ‘‘The source of being (Umdabuko) 
is above, which gives life to men” .... It was said at 
first, the rain came from the King, and that the sun 
came from him, and the moon which gives a white 
light during the night, that men ma^^ go and not be 
injured. 

‘If lightning struck cattle, the people were not dis¬ 
tressed. It used to be said (p. 6o): “ The King has 
slauglitered for himself among his own food. Is it 
yuui s ? Is it not the King’s i He is hungry ; he kills 
for himself.” If a village is struck by lightning, and a 
cow is killed, it is said, “This village will be pros¬ 
perous.” If a man is struck and dies, it is said, “ The 
King has found fault with him.”’ 

Another name of the Creator is Itongo, the Spirit, 
and this is the account given b}^ a native (p. 94) : 

‘ When he says Itongo, he is not speaking of a man 
who has died and risen again ; he is speaking of the 
Up-bearer of the earth, which supports men and cattle. 
The Up-bearer is the earth by which we live; and 
there is the l^p-bearer of tlie earth by which we live, 
and without which we could not be, and by which 
wo are.’ 

Tims we find among a people who were said to bo 
without any religious life, without any idea of a Divine 
power, that some of the most essential elements of 
religion are fully developed,—a belief in an invisible 
God, the Creator of all things, residing in heaven, 
sending rain and hail and thunder, punishing the 
wicked, and claiming his sacrifice fi^m among the 
cattle on a thousand hills. This shows how careful 
wo should 1)0 before wo accept purely negative evi¬ 
dence on the religion or the absence of all religion 
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among savage tribes. Suppose an educated native of 
India or China were to appear suddenly in the Black 
country, and address some questions in scarcely intel¬ 
ligible English ^ to a dust-begrimed coal-heaver, and 
ask him what his ancestors had told him about the 
source of being — what account could he give to his 
countrymen of the state of religious faith in England, 
if all his information liad been gathered from the 
answers which he would be likely to receive from 
such witnesses! Perhaps he would never hear the 
name of God except in a ‘ God bless you ! ’ which people 
uttered in England as well as in Germany and many 
other countries, when any one present sneezed. It was 
in such an exclamation that Dr. (.'allaway first dis¬ 
covered one of the names of the deit}' among the Zulus. 
Asking an old man who lived at the mission station, 
whether the word Utik ro had come into use after the 
arrival of the missionaries, he niceived the answer 
(p. 64): ‘ No ; the word Utik./ o is not a word we learnt 
from the English; it is an old wonl of our own. It 
used to be always said when a man sneezes, “ May 
Utikro ever regard me with favour.’” ThisUtik.ro 
was supposed to have l)ein conc(‘aled by Unkulunkulu 
(p. 67), and to be seen 1 )y no one. Men saw Unkulun¬ 
kulu, and said that he was the creatoroof all things 
(Umveliryangi) ; they said this, because tlu‘y did not 
see Him who made Unkulunkulu ; they therefore said 
that Unkulunkulu was God. 

After these crude fragments picked up among the 

^ P. 67. * On tlffi arrival of the in thin land of onrn, the 

first who carno was a miHsionary named I yo^'^aiia. (Jn Imh arrival ho 
tau^,^ht the people, hut they did not iirnler.Htarid what In; said .... and 
aUliou(,di he rlid not underHtand the peopled lauj^uage, he jahhered 
conatantly to the people, and they could not underaband what he aaid.' 
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uncultured races of Africa, who have not yet arrived at 
any positive form of faith, let us now, in conclusion, 
look at a few specimens of religious thought, emanat¬ 
ing from those who no lonyer hold to any positive 
form of faith. I take as their representative Faizi, the 
brother of Abulfazl, one of that small company at the 
Court of the Emperor Akbar, who, after a comparative 
study of the religions of tlie world, had renounced the 
religion of Mohammad, and for whom, as we shall seeb 
the orthodox Badaoni could not invent invective strong 
enough to express his horror. Faizi was one of those 
men whom their contemporaries call heretics and blas¬ 
phemers, but whom posterity often calls saints and 
martyrs, the salt of the earth, the light of the world ; a 
man of real devotion, real love for his fellow-creatures, 
real faith in God, the Unknown God, whom we ignor¬ 
antly worship, whom no human thought and no human 
language can declare, and whose altar,—the same that 
St. Paul saw at Athens—will remain standing for ever 
in the hearts of all true believers. 

‘ Take Faizi’s Diwan to bear witness to the wonder¬ 
ful speeches of a free-thinker who belongs to a thousand 
sects. 

‘I have b(^ome dust, but from the odour of my 
grave, people shall know that man rises from such 
dust. 

‘They may know Faizi’s- end from the beginning: 
without an ecpial he goes from the world, and without 
an ecpial he rises. 

‘In the assembly of the day of resurrection, when 
past things shall be forgiven, the sins of the Ka bah 


\ Soe p. 218. 


^ Faizi means also the heart. 
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will be forgiven for the sake of the dust of Christian 
churches h 

‘ O Thou who existest from eternity and abidest for 
ever, sight cannot bear Thy liglit, praise cannot ex¬ 
press Thy perfection ; 

‘Thy light melts the understanding, and Thy glory 
bathes wisdom; to think of Thee destroys reason, Thy 
essence confounds thought. 

‘Thy holiness pronounces that the l>lood-drops of 
human nuMlitation are shed in vain in searcli ot Thy 
knowledge : human understanding is but an atom of 
dust. 

‘ Thy jealousy, the guard of Thy door, stuns human 
thought by a blow in the face, and gives human 
ignorance a slap on the nape of the neck. 

‘Science is like Idinding san<l of tlie desert on the 
road to Thy perfection. The t(nvn of litiMature is a 
mere handet compared with the world of Thy know¬ 
ledge. 

‘My foot has no power to travel on this path which 
misleads sag(‘s; I have no power to l>ear the odour ot 
the wine, it confounds my mind. 

‘ Man s so-called foresight and guiding reason wander 
about bewildered in the city of Thy glory. 

‘ Human knowledge and thought comb’.ne<l can only 
spell the first letter of the alphabet of Thy love. 

‘Mere beginners and such as are far a<lvanced in 
knowledge are both eager for union with Thee; but 

* The Hina of lalam are aa worthlcHH as the iliiat of Cliriatianity. On 
the day of reHurreetion, both Muhannna<lanH and (’hrintianH will see the 
vanity of their religiouH doctrineH. Men fi;,dit about reli^don on earth ; 
in lieaven they nhall find out that there is only one true religion, the 
woraliip of (okEh H[>irit. 
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tlio beginners arc tattlers, and those that arc advanced 
are triflers. 

‘ Each brain is full of thought of grasping Thee; 
the brow of Plato even burned with the fever-heat of 
this hopeless thought. 

‘How shall a thoughtless man like me succeed, 
when Thy jealousy strikes a dagger into the liver of 
saints? 

‘ O that Thy grace would cleanse my brain; for if 
not, my restlessness will end in madness. 

‘ To l)OW down the head upon the dust of Thy 
threshold and tlien to look up, is neither right in 
faith, nor permitted by truth.’ 


‘ O man, thou coin l)earing the double stamp of 
body and spirit, I do not know what thy nature is; 
for thou art higher than heaven and lower than 
earth. 

‘Thy frame contains the image of the heavenly and 
the lower regions; be either heavenly or earthly, thou 
art at liberty to choose. 

‘ Do not act against thy reason, for it is a trust¬ 
worthy counsellor; put not tbj^ heart on illusions, for 
the heart is allying fool. 

‘ If thou wishest to understand the secret meaning 
of the words, to prefer the welfare of others to thy 
own,’’ treat thyself with poison, and others with 
sugar. 

‘Accept misfortune with a joyful look, if thou art 
in the service of Him Avhom people serve. 

‘ Plunged into the wisdom of Dreece, my mind rose 
again from the deep in the land of Ind; be thou as if 
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thou hadst fallen into this deep ab 3 "ss (of my know¬ 
ledge, i. e. learn of me). 

‘If people would withdraw the veil from the face 
of my knowledge, the^^ would hnd that what tlioso 
who are far advanced in knowledge call certainty, is 
with me the faintest dawn of thought. 

‘ If people would take the screen from the eye of 
my knowledge, they would find that what is reve¬ 
lation (ecstatic knowledge) for the wise, is but drunken 
madness for me. 

^If I were to bring forth what is in my mind, I 
wonder whether the spirit of the age could bear it. 

‘ ^ly vessel does not require the wine of the friend¬ 
ship of time; my own blood is the basis of the wine 
of my enthusiasm.’ 


I wish we could explore together in this spirit the 
ancient religions of mankind, for I feel convinced that 
the more we know of them, the more we shall see 
that there is not one wliich is entirel}' false; m\y, 
that in one sense eveiy religion was a true religion, 
being the only religion wliich was possibh^ at th(‘ time, 
wdiich was compatible with the language, the thoughts, 
and the sentiments of each geneiation, which was 
appropriate to tlie age‘ of the world. 1 know full 
well the objections that will be imnle to this. Was 
the worship of Moloch, it will lie said, a true religion 
when they burnt th(‘ir sons and their daughters in 
the fire to their gods? Was the worship of Mylitta, 
or is the worship of Kali a true religion, when within 
the sanctuary of their temples they committed abo¬ 
minations that must be nameless? Was the teaching 
of Buddha a true religion, when men were asked to 
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believe that the highest reward of virtue and medi¬ 
tation consisted in a complete annihilation of the 
soul ? 

Such arguments may tell in party warfare, though 
even there they have provoked fearful retaliation. 
Can that be a true religion, it has been answered, 
which consigned men of holy innocence to the flames, 
because they licld that the Son was like unto the 
Father, but not the same as the Father, or because 
they .would not worship the Virgin and the Saints? 
Can that be a true religion which screened the same 
nameless crimes behind the sacred walls of monas¬ 
teries? (’an that be a true religion which taught the 
eternity of punishment without any hope of pardon 
or salvation for the sinner, not penitent in proper 
time ? 

People who judge of religions in that spirit will 
never understand their real purport, will never reach 
their sacred springs. These are the excrescences, the 
inevitable excrescences of all religions. We might as 
well Judge of the health of a people from its hospitals, 
or of its morality from its prisons. If we want to 
jmlge of a religion, wo must try to study it as much 
ns possible in the mind of its founder; and when that 
is impossible,•as it is but too often, try to find it in 
the lonely chamber and the sick-room, rather than in 
the colleges of augurs and the councils of priests. 

If we do this, and if we bear in mind that religion 
must accommodate itself to the intellectual capacities 
of those whom it is to iniluence, we shall be surprised 
to find much of true religion where we only ex¬ 
pected degrading superstition or an absurd worship 
of idols. 
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The intention of religion, wherever we meet it, is 
always holy. However imperfect, however childish a 
religion may be, it always places the human soul in 
the presence of God; and however imperfect and how¬ 
ever childish the conception of God may be, it always 
represents the highest ideal of perfection whicli the 
human soul, for the time being, can reach and grasp. 
Religion therefore places the human soul in the pre¬ 
sence of its highest ideal, it lifts it above the level of 
ordinary goodness, and pro<luces at least a yearning 
after a higher and better life—a life in the lij^ht of 
God. 

The expression that is given to tlies(' early manifes¬ 
tations of religious sentiment is no doubt frequently 
childish: it may be irreverent or even repulsive. Ihit 
has not every father to learn the lesson of a charitable 
interpretation in watcliing the iirst stammerings of 
religion in his children^Vhy, then, should p(‘oph^ 
find it so difficult to learn th(‘ same h‘sson in tlu; 
ancient history of the world, and to judg(‘ in the same 
spirit the religious utterances of the childliood of the 
human race ? Who does not recollect the startling and 
seemingly irreverent (jucstionings of children about 
God, and who do(‘s not know how p(‘rfectly guiltless 
the cliild’s mind is of real irreverenc('? hjuch outbursts 
of infantine religion liardly lK‘ar repeating. I shall 
only mention one instance. 1 well recollect the dis¬ 
may which was creatoMl by a child exclaiming, ‘Oh! 
I wish there was at least one room in the liouse where 
I couhl {>lay alone, and where God could not see me!’ 
People who heard it were shocked; but to my mind, 
I confess, this childish exclamation sounded more 
truthful and wonderful than even thi^ Psalm of David, 
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‘ Wliither shall I go from Thy Spirit ? or whither 
shall 1 flee from Tliy presence?’ 

It is the same with the childish language of ancient 
religion. We say very calmly that God is omniscient 
and omnipresent. Hesiod speaks of the sun, as the 
(‘ye of Zoiis, that sc c's and porceives everything. Ara- 
tus wrote, ‘ Full of Zeus are all the streets, all the 
markets of men ; full of Him is the sea and the har- 
l>ours .... and we ar(‘ also His offspring.’ 

A Vedic ])o(*t. though of more modern date than the 
one 1 (juotod l)L‘toio. s])eaking of tlie same Varu??a 
whom \ asislo//a invoked, says: ‘The great lord of 
th(‘S(‘ worlds set's as if lie weri' near. If a man thinks 
hi' is walking Ity stealth, the gods know it all. If a 
man stamls or walks oi* rides, if he <j:oes to lie down 
or to gi't up, what two peopU' sitting together whisper, 
King Vano/a knows it. he is there as a third. This 
(*arth, too, hi'longs tt) Varu/ui. the king, and this wide 
sky with its I'nds far apart. The two seas (the sky 
and th(‘ ocean) art' N’arima’s loins; he is also contained 
in this small tlrop tif watt'r. Hi' wlit) should flee far 
ht'voinl till' sk\'. even ht' would not he rid of Varuwa, 
the king. His sjiies proceed from heaven towards 
this worltl ; with thoilsantl eyes they overlook this 
t'arth. King ^ iwunii sees all this, what is between 
lit'aven and eartli. ami what is beyond. He has 
ctainti'd the twinklings of our eyes. As a player 
throws tlown the dice, he settles all things b' 

I do not tlt*ny that then' is in this hymn much that 
is childish, that it contains expressions unworthy of 
the nuiji'sty of tin' l)eit\'; but if I look at the lan¬ 
guage and the thoughts of the people who composed 

‘ ‘(hi, >H from (t(.‘rm:in \Vorkslio|>,’ i. 41. ‘ Atliarva-vitkv/ iv. 16. 
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those hymns more than three thousand years ago, I 
world(u* ration- at tlie happy and pure; expr ession which 
they liave given to these deep thoughts than at tho 
occasional harslinesses wliich jar upon our ears. 

'^rio'si! an^ tlie words of a Hindu convert, when ho 
W(‘nb hack to India to pnaich the (lospel: ‘Now I am 
not g<fnig to India to injure the h-elings of the people 
hy sa v ing, Your* KScriptui'i; is all nonsense, anything 
outsid(^ tin- I d<l and New Testament is good for no¬ 
thing.” No, 1 tell }<)u, I will appeal to the Hindu 
[)hiloso]»h(‘rs and moralists ami poets, at the same 
iiim* hringing to tlnmi my light, and riaasoning with 
tlnnn in the sjiirit of (dii’ist. That will he my work. 
\\h‘ have sayings to this eiTect; ‘‘He who would be 
greah‘st shall he least.” NOu cannot call this non- 
st'iise, i’oi* it is the saying of our Saviour, “ Whosoever 
would h(‘ chii‘f among you, let him ]>e your si^rvant.” 
l'lu‘ missionai-i(,‘s, kind, earnest, devoted as tln^y are, 
do not know thest‘ things, and at once exelmh; every¬ 
thing iM'aring the name of Hindu. Ch> to Kgypt, and 
>-ou will find some [lieces of stone, beautifully carved 
ami ornamenti'd, that semn to have huen part of some 
large building, and by examining tliese, you can 
imagine how magnificent this structure must have 
been, yo to India, and (‘xamine the cemmon sayings 
of th(' peopl<\ ami you will be sur])rised to see what 
a s[)lendid religion the Hindu n-ligioii must have 
been h’ 

Much till' same might be said of the I'eligion of the 
Indians of North America also, however ditferent the 
growth of their religious ideas has been from that of 

’ * I’riof AocDunt of Jo^uth Cliuiulni (iaiii,o>ol v, a Brahmau of High 
C’a.sto ami a Convert to Chrisitianity.’ Lomlon, 1860. 
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tlieir namesakes in the East. The early missionaries 
among the Red Indians Avere struck by nothing so much 
as by their apparent pantheism, by their seeing the 
presence of the Divine everywhere, even in Avhat w^ero 
clearly the wmrks of man. Thus Roger Williams related 
‘thatwdien they talke amongst themselves of tlie Eng¬ 
lish sliips and great buildings, of the plowdng oi‘ tlnur 
Fields, and especially of Rookes and Ijotters, th(‘y wdll 
end thus: Manittbw uck, “ they are Gods,'’ Cumnianittbo, 
‘‘you a^e a God,” ’ He sees in tliese idioms an expression 
*of th(‘. strong conviction naturall in tie* soule of man, 
that God is iilling all tilings, and plac(‘s, and that all 
Fxcellencies dw^(dl in (Jod, and proeecsi iVom him, and 
that they oidy are blessed wdio have that J<‘hovah 
for their portion.’ It may have been so wdien Roger 
Williams w rote, but a scholarlike study of the North 
American languages such as has lately Ix'cn inaugu¬ 
rated by a feAV American shows that, if it 

was so, the eipiivocal character of language had more 
to do W'ith producing this p(‘culiar American jian- 
theism than the independent (‘volution of thought. 
Mauifo, liter ally GManit,' plur. uiaitU<'>nfj Trinrdmll, 
‘Transact. Am. Phil. Assoc.’ i. p. 120), is no doubt the 
Indian narm* for their Supi’eme Spirit. Lahontaim^ 
defined it long ^go as a nanu* given by the ^vages 
‘ to all that surpasses their understanding and pr’oceeds 
from a cause that they cannot traice’ (‘ X'oyages,’ Engl, 
ed. 1703, vol. ii. 29). But this Manit is not the name 
of the sky or the sun or any other physical jihe- 
nomenon gradually developed into a bright god, like 
Dyaus or Ztxis, and then generalised into a name of 
the Divine, like (leva or (levs. If we may trust the 
best students of the American languages the name of 


o 2 
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Manit l)Ofran with an abstract coneeiit. It wa.s formed 
‘by prefixing the indefinite or impersonal particle’m 
to the .subjunctive participle (anit) of a verb which 
signifies “ to surpass,” “ to be more than.” which 

IS an impersonal form of the .same verb (in the indicat. 
piesent), was the sign of tlie comparative degree, and 
translates! by “ more,” “ ratlier.” ’ As the word Manit, 
tioweviu-, besides being the name of the Highest God, 
continued to l.e usisl in ordinary language in the sense 
of excessive, extraordinary, wonderful, the missionarie.s 
lieariiig the Indians at the appreliension of any ex¬ 
cellency in men, women, birds, beasts, fish, etc., cryimr 
out Manitoo, took it in the sense of ‘it is a Godf 
IVssibly the two meanings of the word may have run 
together in the mimls of the Indians also, and, if so, 
we should liave here another instance of the influence 
ol language on thought, or, if you like, of petrified 
on living thought, though in this ease due, not to 
polyonoiuy, but to homonymy. The result is the 
saine, but the steiw which le.l to the expression ‘this 
i.s Manit are different from the steps that led from 
(iyaus, sky, to oiir saying ‘ this is divine.’ 

Ancient language is a difllcult instrument to handle, 
particularly for redigious purposes. It is impossible to’ 
express abstract uleas except l)y metaphor, and it is 
not too much to say that the whole dictionary of ancient 
religion is made up of metaphors. With us these 
nudaphors are all forgotten. We speak of spirit without 
thinking of l.reath. of heaven without thinkimr of the 
•sky, of pardon without thinking of a relea.se. of reve- 
ation without thinking of a veil. But in ancient 
anguago every one of these words. na\-, every word 
tliat does not refer to sensuous objects, is still in a 
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elirysalis stage: half inatoi’ial and half spiritual, and 
rising and falling in its character according to the 
varying capacities of speakers and hearers. Here is a 
constant source of misunderstandings, many of which 
liave liiaintained tlieir plac(‘ in the religion and in the 
mythology of the ancicuit world, '^^fhere are two dis¬ 
tinct tendencies to be ohserx ed in the giowth of ancient 
!•elie:ion. 'Jdiere is, on th(‘ om^ sidta the struoirle of th(‘ 
mind against tlie material character of language, a 
constaut attem])t to strip words of their coarsii cov(‘r- 
ing, and fit them, by main foi’c(‘, foi- tlu' pin’pos(^s of 
abstract thought. P>ut th(‘r(‘ is, on the otlau* sid(‘, a 
constant relapse Irum tlu^ s]>iritual into fh(‘ mat<‘rial, 
and, strang(‘ to say, a pr(‘dil(‘ction Ibr th(‘ material 
stuise instead ol’ the s[>i]’itual. This a<*tion aid reaction 
has b(‘en going on ii\ the language of religion from the 
earli(‘st tinu^s. and it is at woi‘k (‘ven now. 

It seems at iirst a fatal ehunent in religloTi that it 
cannot escape from this ilux and r(‘llux of human 
thought, which is ]-e])eated at least onc(‘ in every 
gemu’ation b(‘tween fath<;r and son, betweeui motlau’ 
and daughter*; l>ut if we watch it mon* clos<vly w<i 
shall find, I think, tliat this Ilux and I'ellux constitut(‘S 
tlie very lif - of i-eligion. 

Place yours(fl\-es in th<^ position of thos(‘ who fli*st 
are said to have w^iishipped the sky. W'e say that 
they woi-shi[»ped the sky, or that tlu; sky was their 
god; and in one sense this is true, l)ut in a sense veiy 
different from that which is usually attached to such 
statements. If we use 'god’ in the* sensr* whicli it 
has now, then to say that tlie sky was tln ir god is to 
say what is simplx' impossible. Such a woi<l as God, 
in the sense in which we use it—such a word even 
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as dexis and in Latin and Greek, or deva in San¬ 
skrit, wliieb could ])e used as a general predicate— 
did not and coul<l not exist at tliat early time in the 
Idstory of thouglit and spe(‘ch. If w(i want to under¬ 
stand ancient religion, we must first try to understand 
ancicuit hinguagts 

Let us rememlxu', tluui, that the first materials of 
language supply expi'essions for such impressions 
only as ar(‘ reedved througli the senses. If, there- 
forcs tlieix^ was a root meaniim' to l)urn, to l)e briirht, 
to warm, sucli a root miglit su})ply a recognised name 
for th(‘ sun and for the sky. 

Lut h't us now imagine, as Avell as wc; can, the 
process wliich went on in the human mind l)eforo the 
name ol‘ sky cou]<l he torn away from its material 
ohi('ct and used as the name of sometliing totally 
diifmxuit from the sky. There was in the heart of 
man, from tlu‘ very fu-st, a feeling of incompleteness, 
of weakness, of dependence, whatever we like to 
call it in our alKstract language. We can explain it 
as little as we can ('X})Iain why the newborn child 
leels tlie cravings oj‘ luinger and thirst, l^ut it was 
so from the first, and is so even now. ^lan knows 
not whence he comes and whither he goes. He looks 
for a guide, for a friend ; he wearies Tor some one on 
whom he can rest; he wants something like a father 
in heaven. In addition to all the impressions which 
lie recei\'ed from the outer world, there was in the 
heart of man a stronger impulse from within — a 
sigh, a yearning, a call for something that should not 
come and go like everything else, that should be be¬ 
fore, and after, and for ever, that should hold and 
support everything, that should make man feel at 
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home in this strange Avorld. Before tliis vague 
yearning could assume any definite shape it wanted a 
name: it could not he fully grasped or clearly con¬ 
ceived except by naming it. But Avhere to look for 
a name ? No doulit the storehouse of language was 
there, l)ut from every name that was tried the mind 
of man shrank back because it did not fit, b('caus(^ 
it scianed to fetter rather than to Aving the tliouglit 
that lluttered AAuthin and called for light and fnM'dom. 

But Avlaai at last a name or e\’(‘n many naim's Aver(‘ 
tried and chosen, hd us S(m‘ Avliat took place, as far as 
the mind of man Avas concerned. A certain satisfac¬ 
tion. no doubt, Avas gaimsj by having a iuim(‘ or 
sevcu'al nam(\s, lio\vev(*r im])err(‘ct; but thes(‘ nana'S, 
like all otlier nam(‘S. Averi/ but signs—])oor, inpxu'fect 
signs; tlu^y Avere predicate’s, and veu’y ]iartial pre¬ 
dicates, of various small portions oidy of tliat vaguer 
and A\ast something AAdiicli slumbered in tlie mind. 
When the name of the brilliant sky had been choseui, 
as it has been chosen at one time or otlaa* ])y neai*ly 
ever}^ nation upon (‘artli. Avas sky the full expression 
of tliat Avitliin the mind Avliicli Avanted expr«‘Ssion ? 
Was tile mind satisfi(Ml ? Mad the sky lieen rc’cog- 
nised as its god? Far f7-(jm it. People kiunv per¬ 
fectly Avell Avlftit tlu’y meant by the visible sky ; the 
first man avIio. after looking (‘veryAvlien; for what he 
AA^anted, and Avho at last in sheer exliaustion grasped 
at the name of sky as Ijctter than notliing, kneA\^ but 
too Avell that liis success Avas after all a miseivible 
failure. The brilliant sky Avas, no doul^t, the most 
exalted, it Avas the only unchanging and infinite l)eing 
that had received a name, and that could lend its 
name to that as ^ et unborn idea of the Infinite Avhich 
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(lisqniotocl the human miiid. But let us only sec 
tins el(‘arly, that the man who cliosc tliat name 
did ]iot nn^an, could not have meant, tliat the visible 
sky was all he wante<l, that the blue canopy above 
Wixs his <^ 0 ( 1 . 

And iKfw (jbserve Avhat happcais vhen the name 
sky has thus been given and accepted. Tlie sec‘king 
and finding of* such a nanaa however impt'rfect, was the 
act of a manly mind, of a poet, of a proj>het, of a 
patriai’ch, who could stnigghe lik(‘ another dacob, 
with the idea of God that was within liim, till he had 
conc(‘ive(I it, and brouglit it fortli, and givisi it its 
nanue But when that nanu^ had to 1»(‘ use 1 with the 
young and the Mged, with silly childrcui and doting 
graiidmothc'rs, it was impossible to ])re.sei-v(‘ it from 
b(‘ing misun<h‘rstood. Bin* first step <lownwards 
would b(‘ to look upon tla‘ sk\' as tla* abo<l(‘ of that 
Bi'ing which was calk'd ])y tlu* same name; tlu' lU'xt 
st(‘p would b(‘ to I'orgt't altogether wliat was Ix'hind 
th(‘ naiiK', and to imploi’<‘ the sky, th(‘ visij)k‘ canopy 
ov(‘r our heads, to send rain, to ])rote(*t the fields, the 
cattke and the corn, to giv(' to man his dail\' bread. 
Na>', W'ly soon thos<‘ who warne<l the world that it 
was not the visible sky that was na'ant. but that 
what^ was meant was something higlr ahovc. d(*ep 
ludow, far away from the bhu* firmament, would be 
ka)k(Ml upon ('itlun' as dreanu'rs whom no one could 
understaml, or as unhelievers who despised the sky, 
till' great biuiefacdor of tln‘ w'orkl. Lastlv, many 
things that were true of the visihk' sky would be 
told of its di\ ine nanii'sake. and legemls w oukl spring 
up. destroving every trace of the deit\' that once was 
hidden beneath that ambiguous name. 
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I call this variety of acceptation, this misunder¬ 
standing, which is inevital)le in ancient and also in 
modern religion, the dialectic (jrowth and decaff, or, if 
you like, the dialectic life of rel iff ion, and we shall see 
again and again, how important it is in enahling us 
to form a riglit estimate of ndigious language and 
tliouglit. The dialectic sliades in the language of 
religion are almost infinite'; they explain the decay, 
hut tliey also account for tlu; life of redigion. You 
may ,ronuunher that »[acoh (Iriinin, in one of lus 
poetical moods. (‘Xplained tin' origin of Higli and Low 
German, of Sanskrit and Prakrit, of Doric and Ionic, 
hy looking upon tlui liigli dijilc'cts as originally tin' 
language of men, upon tin* low <liah‘cts as oi-iginally 
th(! lamuiatre of women and children. \Ve can oh- 
serve. I helievee the same parallol sti'cams in the lan- 
eruam' of re‘li<noiL TluuMi is a high and there is a low 
diak'ct; there is a hi’oad and thert' is a narrow dia¬ 
lect; thniM' are dialects for nn'n and dialects fcjr chil¬ 
dren, foi’ clergy and lait>', for tin* noisy streets and 
for tin' still and lonely chamhei*. And as tlie child on 
growing up to manh(j(nl has to unl<*arn the language 
of the niirs(*ry. its ri'ligion, too, has to he' translated 
from a feminiin' into a mon; masculine dialect, d'his 
does not tak(‘®plac(' without a struggle, and it is this 
constantly i“ecui-i-ing struggle, this iiu'xtinguisliahh; 
d(‘sir(' to rec<Aer itself, which keeps religion from 
utter stagnation. Prom first to last redigion is oscil¬ 
lating hetw('('n these two o[>posite poh'S, and it is oJily 
if the attraction of one of tlie two poles hecornes too 
strong, that tlie liealth}' movement ceases, and stag¬ 
nation and decay set in. If religion cannot accom¬ 
modate itself on the one side to the capacity of 
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children, or if on the other side it fails to satisfy the 
re(|nireiiients of men, it lias lost its vitality, and it 
becomes either me]*e superstition or mere philosophy. 

If I have succeeded in expressing myself clearly, I 
think you will undei*stand in what sense it may be 
said that theni is ti’uth in all r(‘ligions, even in the 
lowest. The intention which led to the first utter¬ 
ance of a nam(‘ like sky, used no longer in its 
mateiial s(‘nse, but in a higlu'r s('nse. was riglit. The 
spii’ib was willing, luit langunge Avas weak. The 
mental ])i’oc(‘Ss was not, as (*ommoiily su[>pos(Ml, an 
idiuitilieation ot tie* definite idea ot dt‘ity with sky. 
Such a process is liardlx' coneeival)le. It was, on the 
contrar>', a first attem|)t at defining tin* indefinite im¬ 
pression of deity by a nam(‘ that slunild appr<e\i- 
matidy or jmdaphorically render at least one of its 
most promimuit features. 'fhe first framer of that 
name of the <leity, 1 r(‘peat it again, could as little 
have thouglit of tlie, matru'ial heaven as Ave do when 
we sp(‘ak of the kingdom of lueivi'n 

And now h't us obsei've anotlau* feature of ancient 
religion that has oft(*n heon so startling, but Avliieh, if 
Ave only reimauber Avbat is the nature* of ancient lan- 
gnag(*, iM’comes like*wise perk'ctly intelligible. It is 
W(‘ll known that ancient languages ai\ })articularly 
rich in synoiiA nu's or, to s|)<'a]< moi i* cori’eetly, that in 
tliem the same object is called by many names —is, in 
fact, jiohfoinpuous. Wliile in mo<lcrn language's most 
objects liavi* om* naiiic only. Ave find in ancient San¬ 
skrit. in ancient (beck and Arabic, a large choice' of 
woi'ds for the same e>hject. This is perfectly natural. 


^ ^loilhurst, ' Iiitjuirv,' j>. 20. 
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Each name could express one side oidy of wliatevia* 
had to bo named, and, not satisiied wUh oiu‘ partial 
name, the early framei*s of laiiguaLj;(‘ produC(‘d om^ 
name after tlie otluu-, and after a tinu^ ndained tliosr^ 
which seemed most useful tor special pui-poses. Tlius, 
the sky miglit l)e called not oidy tlu^ l)riiliant. but tlu' 
dark, the covering, tlie tliunderiug. tlu‘ i*ain-giving. 
This is the po/f/ononi 1/ oi* language*, and it is wliat \v«‘ 
are accustomed to call i^ohitluisin in I'evligion. Tie* 
same mental \’earning whicli found its first satisfac¬ 
tion in using tie* naiiu* of tie* bi'illiaiit sk\- as an indi¬ 
cation of tlu* l)i\ in(‘. would soon grasp at other iiame/s 
of th(‘ sky, not (‘X})rcssi ve* ol* bi illiancy. and th('i*ofbr(' 
more a])pi’opriat(‘ to a religions mood in which tln^ 
].)ivim‘ was concei\cd as dai'lv, awl’ul, all-])ow(‘r(‘ul. 
Thus w(* find by the* sidf* of ])\'a,us. anothci’ nami* 
of th(‘ coV(‘ring sky, V'annni. originally only anoth(*r 
atbaiipt at naming fhe Divim*, but whi(‘h, like. th<^ 
nfime ol* Dyaus, soon assumeal a separates and imle- 
pendent existence. 

And this is not all. The vea-y imjxa'frction of all 
the names that had lie-en (‘hosm, theii- V(‘ry iiiaehMpa*icy 
to e‘X])ress fhe‘ fulness and infinity ‘^f the* Divine*, weeuld 
kee]) up the S(‘arch foj- new name's, till at last <'\ery 
pait of natm'e' in whicli an ajejueiach te> the- Divine* 
couhl be eliscove-] e el was chose-n as a name of the* 
()mniprese-nt. If the pi’e-se-ms* of the* I)ivine' was jx'i- 
ceiveel in the streng win<l, the* stre>ng win<l be caim* its 
name: if its pre-se-nce- was pe*rcei\e‘d in the* e*arthe|uake; 
anel the fire, the eartliepjake ami the* fire* bejcaim* its 
names. 

Do you still womle-r «at polythe*is]n or at mytlio- 
logy ^ Why, they are inevitable. Tlie-y are, if you 
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like, a ])arler eufantiii of religion. But the world has 
its childliood, and wlien it was a child it spoke as a 
cliild, it understood as a child, it thought as a child; 
an<l, I say again, in tliat it spoko? as a child its lan- 
guag(^ was tnu*, in that it heru^ved as a child its 
religion was true. The fault rests with us, if we 
insist on taking tlu^ language of children for the 
language' ot iik'H, il we atteni[)t t(j translate literally 
aTicient into nvo(h‘rn languagr‘, oriental into occidental 
s[)eech, ])oetry into prosi* *. 

It is ])(‘rtectly true that at present ft^^v interpreters, 
if any, would take such (‘XjUH'ssions as tlu^ hea<l, the 
fac(‘, the mouth, the li[)s, the breath of Jehovah in a 
litt'ral scosce 


Vi'V (piesto la Scrittura cond(‘sc(md(' 

A vostra facultat(‘, (' ])iedi e niano 
Attrihuisce a Dio, et altro intended. 

But what do(‘s it mean, then, if we hear one of our 
most honost and most learned theologians declare that 
hc' can no longer naid irom the altar the wajrds oi tlu> 
Bihh\ "thxl spake th(‘st.‘ ^vords and said ? It we can 
make allowance for mouth and li[>s and breath, w'e 
can sureK' make the same alh)W'anC(‘ fei’- w'ords and 
tlu'ir uttm-ance, Tlc^ language of antic(uity is the 
language' of i-hil.Hi oe)d : av, ami we' ourse'lves, wdu'ii 
we try to re'ach the Intiuite and the Divine by means 


' 'An o;irlv Orioiital dorsn**! write in the exact and accurate 

stvlc ef a nineteenth ccnteirv (>ci*iilental critic.’ Canon Rawlinson, in 
thV l.ccturcs delivered under the au;;[»ice^ of the ( hri^tiaii Evidence 
Sin-iety. 

J>ante. ‘ Faravliso.' iv. 44 -th. 
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of more abstract terms, are \vo even now better 
than children trying to place a ladder against the 
sky ? 

The parley oifnntiu in religion is not extinct; it 
never will be. Not only hav(^ some of the ancient 
childish religions been kept alive, as, for instance, the 
religion of India, which is to my mind like a half- 
fossilised inegatluirion walking abovit in the broad 
daylight of the nineteenth century; but in our own 
religion and in the language of the New Testament, 
there are many things which dis(‘h)se tlnur trm^ mean¬ 
ing to those only who know wliat language is made 
of, who have not only ears to hear, but a heart to 
understand the real meaning oi‘parables. 

What I maintain, tlnui, is this, that as w(i put the 
]nost charitable interpretation on the utterances of 
chihlren, we ought to put tlu‘ sanui charitable inter¬ 
pretation on tin; appar(‘nt absui’diti(‘s, tln^ ibirK‘s, the 
errors, nay, evcm the horrors of anci(‘nt religion. 
When we rcuid of llelus, tlui siijn-enui go<l of the. Ha- 
bylonians, cutting off his Inanl, that tlci hlood flowing 
from it might lx; mixed with the dust out oi wliich 
man was to be forimxl, this souimIs lioi'i’ibh; enough ; 
Imt depend upon it what was originally intended by 
this myth w’as no more than this, that there; is in 
man an element of Divine life: that ‘we are also liis 
blood, or His ofrs[)ring.’ 

The same idea existed in the ancient r(;ligion of the 
Egyptians, for w'e lead in the 17th chapter of tlieir 
Ritual, that the Sun mutilated hims<*lf. and that from 
the stream of his blood lie ci‘(;ated all }>eingsh Ami 

' Vicointe do in ‘ Aiui.mIc.h dc <dir<aioniio/ Nov. 

I ^^ 9 . P- 33-^- 
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the author of Genesis, too, when he wishes to express 
the same idea, can only use the same human and sym¬ 
bolical language; he can only say that ‘God formed 
man from the dust of the ground, and breathed into 
his nostrils the Ijreath of life.’ 

in Mexico, at the festival of Iluitzilpochtli, an imago 
of the god, made of the seeds of plants, and the l)lood 
of imn\olated children, was pi(u*ced l)y a priest with an 
arrow at th(‘ end of the ceremony. I’he king ate 
tlie heart, ami th(‘ r(‘st of the Ixxly was distributed 
ainong tlu' congr(‘gation. This custom of eating the 
body oi‘ G(jd, which can well be conceived sym¬ 
bolically, is apt to degenerate into crude fetishism, 
so that the faithful In^lievi's in the end tliat he really 
feeds on his God, not in the true, tlu^ spiritual, but in 
thci false, tlu‘ material, semse f 

If we have once, learnt to be charitable and rea- 
sonabh‘ in tlu^ intei'pretation of the sacred books of 
other religions, we shall more easily learn to be 
charitable ;ind reasonable in the inteu-pretation of our 
own. W'e shall no longer try to force a literal 
sensi‘ on words which, if intej-pretisi literally, must 
lose their true and original })urp()rt, we shall no 
longer interpret the l^aw ami the Prophets as if they 
had been written in the English of our own century, 
but read tlauu in a truly historical spirit, pi’cpared 
for mat\y ditliculties, undismayed by many contradic¬ 
tions, which, so far from disproving the authenticity, 
become to the historian of ancient language and 
ancient thought tlie strongest conlirmatory evidence 
of the age, the genuineness, and the real truth of 

' See ‘ \'orlevSiin<_:eii iiber Moiisclien uiul Tliierricele,’ voL ii. 

.r,,. 
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Pa(je 17. 

THE E.MPEllOE AKBAIl. 

As the Emperor Ak])ar may ])o eonsi(h*rc(l flu; firsi wlio 
ViRitured on i\ comj)arative study of tlic rHii-ions of tin* world, 
the followin^i; extracts from llic Aiii i Akhai’i, iluj Alnntakliab 
at Tawarlkli, and tlie Dabistaii, may be of int<‘re^t. at the 
))rcsent moment. Ilaiy an' taken A’om Dr. Hloelimaims 
new ti'unslation of tlie Ain i Akbari, latidy publislu'd at 
(aleiitta, a most valualjle contribution to tlic ‘ liiblioilicca 
Indica.’ It is but seldom tliat we find in flastmn history 
an o])portunity of confronting two indep(‘nd(‘nt witness(‘H, 
jiarticularlv eont 'm]>orary witia'^si-s, exia-essinyMlirir ojiinioiis 
of a sflll reiLCJiiiiL; I0mj>eroi'. Abulla/k tlio author » f ila*. 
Ain i Akbari, writos as the juoh'ssod fi iciid of Akbar, s^ ho'ia; 
W'/.ier he was; l‘.:eiiioni writes as the doclai'Ml <.r 

Abiilfa/.l, and with an undisguised hoiaor at Akbar's n lieious 
vlc'WS. His AVOl'k, the Mmdakhab at. Eawaiikh. was kej>t 
secret, and was not jjabli.-lud till the I’eiL^oi rd’dahau^or (Ain 
i Akbari, traiish by I>loehmaun, p. 104 note). 

1 first give some extracts from Abulfazl : 

i’ 
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ATN 77 . 

Ills MAJi:STY AS Tfri: SI'IHJTUAI, (ilJIDi: OF THE rEOPLE. 

God, tile (Uv^cr of intcllt cfc and tin* Creator of inatt{*r, 
forms mankind as IL‘ ])l(‘as('S, a)id ^dva s to soine coinpi'elieii- 
sivem'ss, and to others nai-rowin'^s of disposition. Heiieo the 
oi’iL(in of t\va> oppositt; tendenci('s ainon^' men, on(‘ c-lass o 
whom fin n to i*(>li_oioiis (d///), and th(' otla i* class to worldly 
tlion^lds of ihese two divisions sehaT different 

loadc'rsh and nintnal i'rj)uCiveness grows to o])rn rupture. 
It is tln'ii ihat naai’s ])lindness and silliia ss appear in tlu'ir 
true light ; it is then diseo\'(‘red how rarely nuitual regard 
aJid eharity aiu' to h(“ met with. 

Jhit havt' t h(‘ i-eligioiis and the woiLll \' t('nd('neies of men no 
common ground ! Is tlieiv' md evorywliere tlui same enra])- 
turing heauty '^ which lu-ams fortli fiom so many thousand 
Idddc'U j)laces ( Droad iiah'cd is the car])ot which God has 
s]>reatl, and heautil’ul the colours which He has given it. 

ddie Ijover and the IkloNa'd arc' in I'cality one ^ : 

ld!(‘ talk(’!*s speak of tlu' Ihalmiiii as distinct tVom his idol. 

Th('rt‘ is hut one lamj) in this hou^e, in the rays of which, 

Wlna’cvc'r 1 look, a bright assc'uibly meets me. 

* As (M-nplu-Ls. (Ik- lc.i'l»'i's nl' (.]u‘ ('Iiui-cli ; and kings, the leaders «d' 
the State. 

(iod. He inav be \\«»rshijt{'<Ml by Hit' nu'ditati\t'. and I'V tlu' active 
man. d'lu' Ibi-imr sjxfiilalt'-. mi tlie e-seiice ot (io'l, tht' lattel' rijniee.s 
in lilt' beauty ef the world, and ilot"; Ids dut\ as man. (miiIi repi-e-sent 
tendeneie- aj'|Mreml\ a iit ;e:(ud ie ; l>ut as botli .stri\t' alter (iod, there 
is a ground eoimiion t • hiuh. lienee mankind ought to learii that there 
is no real antaeoiii;-in I'l'twami dm and dim/i'i. Let men rally round 
Akbar, who j«>ins (gdie d.i'|jrli to praetii-al wi.'-doin. by his example, he 
teaches nu'ii how to ador» (bid in doiinr one's duties; his superluimau 
kliowb'dm' pro\es that tiu' light of tied dwells iu him. The .surest way 
of pleasing Clod is to obey the king. 

'rite wamld. 

^ 'fiiest' ( ’ut;e lifu's illustrate the idea that ‘ tlu' same enrapturing 
beauty ' e\ ervwlu re. tiod is evt ry wluu e. in e\ Lrything : lienee every- 
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One man tliinks that by kecpiii" liis pas^>ioiis in subjoctinii 
1)0 woi*sln]>3 Clod ; and another finds self-discij>line in watciiing 
ovi-r tlu* (k'stinicrt of a nation. Tlie j-ollgion of thousand otliors 
ctt!i>i-ts in clinging to an idea: tliey aix' hapjiy in tlieir sloth 
land iinfitness of judging for tlnunselves. Jhit when the time 
infiolh elion comes, and nion sliake off the prejudlees of their 
iMlu' atiun, the threads of the wel> of religious blindness' break, 
jjiud the i‘yc sees the glory of harmoniousness. 

I)ut the ray of such wisdom does not light n]> every house, 
iioi“ could every lu art bear such knowh'dge*. Again, although 
soiiic a*re enlightened, many would oliserve silence from fear 
of fanatics, who lust for blood, but look like num. And 
sliould any one muster suflieient eouragi', and ojaady ])roelaim 
his eidlghtened thoughts, ])ioiis simjiletons wouhl call him a 
nral man, and throw him aside' as of no account, whilst ill- 
starred wretches wouhl at oiiee think of lu'resy and atheism, 
and go about with the intention of killing him. 

Whenever, from lucky eirc'umstanees, the time arrives that 
a nation learns to nndmstand how to worshij) truth, the 
]>coplc will naturally look to their king, on account of tho 
high p<vsitioii which lu* occn])ieH, and exj»ect him to l»e their 
spiritual leader as well ; for a kiug ])oss('sses, ilah'jxuident of 
laeji. the ray <‘f Divine wisdom, which lainislass froin his 
lit ;i! t everything that is eoidlict ing. A king will tlu^refore 
stanetimes observe tlie element of lairniuny in a multitude of 

is (10(1. Til US (iol !, tie? liclovcd, dwells in man, tlic lover, ami 
t’ s!) uro 01)0. Itraliniin man ; tin* idol ( d»d; lamp ^ tliou^dit of 
; lious(.- --man's lioart. TIhj tliouglitful man sons t;\ory\vlierc ‘tlie 
1 l iudit assemldaoe <*f (iod's works.’ 

* 'rile text lias wliicdi means in pvf a coHnr on out's t,v'n nt^rk, 

t'* f'dlnw anotlier Idimily, C‘Spe<dally in relioi'*UH matters. ‘ All tliiii'^H 
'vliich refer to pr(!]dictsln|i and revealed reli^fion tliey rAlndfa/d, llaldni 
Akultath, Ac.] called iar^itdiyof, i. e. tliinys ainst reason, keoaiiHe tln-y 
f ut the liasis of reli'^ioii iijjon reason, not testiriiony. /:e-idf;s, tin re 
' One [<lurinj,^ a. h. 9S3, or A. n. a ^'reat nuniher of I’ortn;^oie.-e, from 

'‘'•ii'oii they likewise {deked uji <hKtrines justihahle hy reasonin;^.’ 

' 1 kvdmm),’ ii j). 281. 

T 2 
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or somotiincs, reversely, a of tilings in t 

which is {i])parcntly one; for he sits on the throne of c 
tinction, and is tlius erjimlly removed from joy or sorrow, 

Now this is the case witli the monarcli of tlie present ii 
and tills hook is a witness of it. 

Men versed in foretelliiig the future, knew this wh(*n ] 
]\ljij(‘sty was horn \ and together wdtli all otliers that w 
cognizant of tlie secret, they have since heen waiting in jo) 
expectation. IIis ]\Iajesty, however, wisely surrounded hi 
self for a time with a veil, as if he were an outsider, o 
.sti-aiiger to theii- hopes. Hut can m;in counteract tin? will 
(lod I Mis Majesty, at first, took all such Viy surprise as w 
w<‘(hh‘(l to th(‘ jiiajudices of the age' ; hut he could not Ii 
revealing liis intentions : tlu'y grew to maturity in spite 
him, and arc now fully known. Me now is the spirit 
guide of the nation, and sees in the performance of this (h 
a means of jdeasing (Jod. Ife has now opened the gate tl 
leads to the right jiath, and satisfies the thirst of all tl 
Wandei- about j)antiiig for trutli. 

Jhit wlu'tlier lie elieeks num in their desire of liecomi 
diseiph's, or admits them at other times, he guides tliem 
oacli case to the realm of bliss. i\rany sinei're em[uir(. 
from the mere light of his wisdom, or his liol}' breath, olitj 
a degree of awakening which other sjiiritual doctors coi 
not produce liy repeated fasting and jirayers for forty da 
Numbers of those who luive renounced the world, as Samuh 

^ Tills is ;iii alliisiiiii tlie wniKltTful event whicli liaj>j>en(Ml at 
larth et‘ the ein[»er<ir. .Vkbar spoke : ' th-oni ^lirza .'Sli.ali Muliainiii; 
called (.Iha/nin Kh.in, son of Sh;th Pe-klian. who had the title 
J>anran Khan, and was an Aivhi'm by birth. The author lieard h 
Bay at Tahor. in a. n. ’ I a^ked Nawalj ’Aziz Kokah, who has i 

title of Khan i A’/am, whether the late emperor, like tlie Al essiab, h 
really spoken witli his auynst mother.” He replieil, “ lliM mother t< 
me. it was true.”’ uJ MaztiJiih, Calcutta Edition, p. 3' 

Bombay eilition. j>. 260. Tlie word> which Christ spoke in the crad 
.are yiveii in tlie <>oran, Siir. 19, an<l in the .spuriou.M gospel of t 
‘ Injaurt/ of' Christ,' pp. 5. ill. 
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.//s, Sf'vnLsj Qalmidars, llakhns, and (^a/V.v, and thousands 
sucli as follow worldly pursuits, as soldiers, tradesj)eople, 
H liniiies, and liushaiuhnen, have daily tin ir eyes oi)eued to 
iuht, or have the light of their knowhal^e inerea^ed. ^leii 
;ill nations, young and old, friends and strangers, tlie far 
(1 the near, look U[)(;n olfering a vow to Ills ]\raji‘sty as the 
ciiis of solving all tlieir tlillieullies, and hend down in 
►rslii]) on obtaining their desire. Otliei’s again, from the 
stance of tlu-ir homes, or to avoid the crowds gathering 
(\ \irt, olfer their vows in secr(‘t, and jiass their lives in 
atefiil* ])raises. Ihit when Tlis Majesty leavt'S (s)UJ*t, in 
<h r to settle the affairs of a ])rovince, to eomjuer a kingdom, 
!• to taijoy the pleastires of the ihase, there is not a lunnh't, 
ti>wn, or a city, that does not send fortii crowds of men and 
eim n with vow-olferings in tlufi’ hands, and prayers on tladr 
j)S, touching tlie ground witli their forela'ads, praising tlio 
llieary of tlieii’ vuws, or proclaiming thi' accounts of tlio 
]>iiitual assistance received. Otliei’ multitudes ask for hist- 
ng l>liss, for an upright heart, for advice how Ix'^t to act, 
or sti'ength of the hody, for enlightcajinent, fo)‘ tla? l>irlh of 
I son, the reunion of friemls, a long life, inei‘( as(‘ of w'ealth, 
;levati<jn in rank, and many otlier things. J1 is Maj’< sty, who 
knows what is really good, giv(*s satisfactory answ<‘rs to 
tv» ry one, and a])plles isunetlles to theli' religions j»er)»lexiti<‘s. 
Nut a day ])aHses hut ]>eoph' luring eiijis of water to Ijim, 

" i'Cerhljig liim ty hi'cathe upon it. lie^ who reads the letters 
sf llie divine oi'ders in the h(>ok of fate, on setting the ti<lingH 
"f hopf, takes tlie water witli his hli'ssed hands, places it in 
the rays of tlie worhl-illuminating sun, and fullils the desire 
'f the siij)j)liant. Many sick people* of iu'okem hopes, wliose 

* ‘ He [Akbar] whowed liiinself every inorning at a windnw, In front 
•f wliich multitudes came and ])r*)Strated tlieniselvos ; whilo women 
their sick infants for his hemslietion, arid oll< lad jire^-ents on 
’h* ir rtcrovery.’ Kmm the account of t)u- (to,a .Mi .-'ioiiaries wlio came 
Akbar in 1595, in 'Murray’s Dir^coveri* - in A.dii,’ ii. j>. 96. 
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diseases the most eminent pliysicians pronounced inciiralM^ 
liave been rcstorc'd to liealtli })y this divine means. j 

A more lannarkablc? case is tlie followinj^. A simp].-' 
minded r(‘elusc laid cut off Ids toni^ue, and throwing it tv- 
wards the threshold of the |)alace, said, * If tliat certain hli-- 
ful tlionglit which I just now have, lias been put into inv 
lieart by (lod, my tongue will get well; for the sincerity e 
niy b(dief must lead to a happy issue.’ The day was in- 
ended before he obtained his wish. 

Those who are ac(piainted with the religious knowledp: | 
and the piety of 11 is Majesty’, will not attach any' important 
to some of his custonis ‘, remarkable as they may appear ir. 
first; and those who know ilis Majesty'’s charity and love 
of justice, do not even see anything remarkable in them. 
In the magnanimity of his heart, he never thinks of his 
fection, though he is the oi*nament of the vvurld, .Hence li( 
evi'ii keeps back many' who declare themselves willing t> 
become his disciples. lb' often says, AVhy should I claim 
to guide nu'u, before I myself am guided?’ Hut when a 
novice bears on his forehead the sign of earnestness oi 
purpose, and he be daily eiujuiiing more and more, Hi" 
iMajc'stv accepts him, and admits him on a Sunday, when 
the world illuminating sun is in its highest splendour. Not 
withstanding evi'iy strietuess and reluetaiice shown by Hi." 
Afajesty' in admitting novlcos, tbei*e are many' thousands, men 
of all classes, who have east over their shoulders the maiith; 

‘ His tliouulit was tliis. If Akbar is a praj)liet, he must, from lii^ 
siiptuaiatural wisdom, find out in wliat condition I am lying here. 

* ML' [Akbar sliowcd, iK'sides, no partiality to the Mahometans 
and wlien in straits for money wonhl c\cu plunder tlio mostjnes t* 
eipiip his eavalry. Vet there remained in tlie brea.-st of the monarch :i 
stronghold of idolatry, on wliich tluy [the P«)rtngne.se ^Missionaries] 
could never make any im|»ressioii. Not only did lie ailore the sun, and 
make long jiravers to it four times a day ; he also lield liimself forth a.- 
an objoot »if worship ; and though cxcceilingly ttderant as to otlicr 
modes v>f faith, never would admit of any encroachments on his own 
divinity.’ ‘ Murray’s Discoveries,’ ii, ]>. 95. 
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(,f Ix'lief, aiul look upon their eon version to iho New Faith 
ns \]\v means of obtaining every blessing. 

At tlie above-mentioned time of everlasting aus])iciousness, 
tlie )ioviee with his tuibau in liis liands, puts liis head on 
tin' fe(‘t of ills ]\Iajesty. Idus is symbolical b and expresses 
t])at tlie novice, guided by good fortune and tlie assistance 
of his good star, has cast asideconceit and selfishness, the 
root of so many evils, offers his heart in worshi)», and now 
coiiKs to eiujuirc as to the means of o]»taining tiveilasiijig 
lllc. Ills Majesty, the cIkjscu one of Clod, tlicn stretches 
out tjic hand of favour, raises uj) tlu' su]>pliant, and i'(‘j>laees 
liie turl)an on his liead, meaning by these symbolical actions 
that he has I’aisiMl u)) a man of ])ur(} ijitentions, wlio trom 
>eemjng existemee lias now (mt{;red into real lihn liis 
Majesty then gives the novice, tla^ upon which is 

ongraM'd ‘the (Jia'at Xann*. and liis Majesty’s symbolical 
motto, 'AlldJiu d'his ti'aclms the novici*. the truth that 

‘ 27 if‘ jiff/'r SI(ff<A (nul ihv. purr, s'ufld iir.rer err A 

Si'cing tlie womlerful habits of liis ^lajeAy, his sincere 

’ 'I’lu- lias z<th<h\ i /kU, aial a. 1 i!• »\vi*r (t>vvii, i hrzrfi'mL 

'A'lKui/ ' hrti, nr s/fuihfd laiiuijau«'. is 1 to znhiin i iinuial, (-|)okoii 

word-.. 

‘ < )r rather, Z’/vy/// ///.v hfir/}, as the t'Xt has, lyrc'aiiso the casting aniJn 
^•1 SI lll>luit sK i.s syiiiheiii-allv hy taking oU tlic tnrla'iii. 'I’o 

a tnrhan is a histincti«>ii. 

S/n/rf iiKa'in.'^ y/o/; ,• sccontllv ftn >/f/i i ot/ 'rov/iil, cither a ring, nr a 
Thr.-ad. as ih*.* I’rahiiiinical thread. fhre a ring S('<-ins t»> ]>c meant. 

‘ >r it may he tl)c likriiC'S of the cinjx r'T which, according to Badiioid, 
the HKMuiaTs w<‘re on tlieir imkcins. 

* The (h'/af Sm/h’ is a nanic of (led, ‘Some say, it is tlie wonl 
AUfth : others sav, it is (-oi/iad, tlu- <*ternal ; otliers. y/Mc////, tin* living; 
I'thers, o the e\erla''ting ; otliej's, omilnnitu (irrahnn, tlio 

‘lenient ami merciful; ethers^ fi! um fi<i im i n, the jirntect*>r,’ (i/mis. 

‘ (yizi Ilamtddmlln of N.igor savs, ‘ tlie (Ireat Name is the word //a, or 
lie ((lod , hc*crinse it has a r<.ference te (h.d s nature, as it shows that 
He lias no other at siile. Ayain, the word h n is a root, not a 

derivative. All epithets of (i<sl are eoniained iu it.’ I\ftshfulhi/jlt<U. 
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attcn< 1 a]its are gMi<le(l, as circumstances require it; and from 
the wise cf)uuhels tla^y I'cceive, they soon f-tatc their wislies 
ojxmly. d'hey learn to p^atisfy tlicir thirst in tlie spring of 
divine favour, and gain for tlieir Avisdom and motives re¬ 
newed li^ht. ()tliei-s, aceonling to ilieir capacities, are taught 
wisdom in (‘xeelh nt advices. 

Ihit it is impnssihle while B})eaking of otlier matters ho- 
sides, to giv(i a full account of the manner in which llis 
Majrsty t(‘:i(;h('S wisdom, heals dangerous diseases, and ap- 
pli(;s !(‘me<lics f<n* the severest sufl'ei'ings. Should my occu- 
])ations allow suflieient leisure, and should anotlier tarm of 
life he granted me, it is my intention to lay before the world 
a separate volume on this suhjhad;. 

In another j)art of his W(n*k Ahulfa/d writes (Book I, Aiii 
p. : 

Ills Majesty maintains that it is a religious duty and 

divine prai e to worship tire and light ; surly, ignorant nuai 

consider it foi-oet fiiliK'ss »)f the Almighty, iind tire-w'orship. 
Bui the de('p-: ighte<l know Ixdter. . , . ddien^ can he nothing 
improper in the venerati(»n of that exalttal elennuit which is 
lh(' soio'ce of man’s ('\isten(M‘, and of th(3 duration of life; 
nor should base thoughts eiitm* such a matter. ... If light 
and liri' did not (exist, w t* should he destitute of food and 
medicines ; tlu' ])ow’t‘r of sight would 1 x 3 of no avail to the 

eyes. The lire <d‘the sun is the torch of God’s sovereignty. 

And again (Book T, Ain 72 , p. 154 ): 

Ardiudly haling after (lod, and searching for truth, Tfis 
^fajesty exm-eisos upon himsGf both inward and outward 
austi'rlties, though he occasionally joins j>ublic worship, in 
oixler to hush the slamhaing tongu(3s the bigots of the 
piesent agix But the gri'at (d)j(X‘t of his life is the accpiisi- 
tion of that sound morality, the sul)lime loftiness of wdiich 
eaptivatos the hearts of thiidving sages, and silouees the 
taunts of zealots and sectarians. 
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The following is an acconut of Akbar’s literary labours 
(Book I, Ain 34 , p. 103 ) : 

His ^fajesty’s library is divklod into several parts; . , . 
prose books, poetical works, Hindi, Persian, (Ireek, Kasliini- 
rian, Arabic, are all separat(‘ly placed. klx[)erienccd readers 
bring them daily and read them before 11 is Majesty. He 
does not get tirtsl of hearing a book over again, but listens 
to the reading of it with moic interest. 

Pliilologists are constantly engaged inMranslating Hindi, 
(Jreek^ Arabic, and Persian books into other languagi's. 
Thus a part of the Zieh i dadul i Mirzai was translated under 
the sii])erintendence of Amir Fatlmllab of Sldrfiz, and also 
the Kishnjdshi, the (Jangadhar, tin' Moliesli Mah-'mand, fi-om 
Hindi (Sanskrit) into Persian, aec’oi-ding to the inti'rpndation 
of the author of this book h The Mah;ihh;irat wliieh bidongs 
to the ancient books of Hindust:in has likewist* bei'ii trans¬ 
lated, from Hindi into Persian, nndt r the sn]Hn*intendence of 
Nagib Klnln. Maidairi ’Abdul (j).idir of Pad.ion. and Shaik 
Sultan of Thanesar. . . . The sann* leaiiusl men ti'anshdasl 
into Persian the l\am:iyau. likewise a boolc of ancient Hindn- 
Btan, which contains the lif(‘ ot K;ini ('handra, but is inll 
c>f interesting points of ])hilosoj)hy. Iblji Ibi'fdnin ol Sir- 
hind “ translated into Per>i;in tin* At’hai‘han which, a<*cord- 

^ This can hardly lx* ([uiti* riyht, for Lln.sr iiames aia; the iia.iues ef tla; 
assistants of Kathiifiah, viz. Kisliaii daief, (laiig.hlhar, Mahais ' Maheya). 
ami ^lahaiiaiiil ; .see (iareiii d’assy, ‘ Hi.stoire de la J.ittt ratare Hiii- 
<louie.’ M..M. 

^ liadaoiif says ‘that a learned I IralaniTi, Slmikh lilriwan, who had 
tiirne<l nlianiiiiatlan, was orderid to translate tin; ,\tharhan for him, 
lait that, as he could n<»t translate all the passuyes, Shaikh loiizi ami 
ITajf Ibrahim were cornmande*! to translate the l ook. ‘I he; latter, 
thouydi willing, did not w’rite anything. Anioiig the ]tn cejits of tho 
At’harban there i.s one which says tliat m> man will lx; saved unless }»o 
read a certain pa.ss;Age. d'lns })assage eontains many times the* K-tter 1, 
and resomhles very mueli our I.,:l illah illallah. rx‘sid<*s, I found th:it a 
Hindfi, under certain conditions, may eat cow flesli; and another, that 
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ing to Hindus, is one of the four divine books. The Lila- 
wati, which is pne of the most oxccdlcnt works written by 
Indian inathcrnaticians on Arithmetic, lost its Hindu veil, 
and received a Persian garb from the hand of iny elder 
brother, Shaikh 'Abdul Faiz i Faizi. At the command of His 
Hajcsty, Mukammal Khan of (Jiijrat, translated into Persian 
tlie Tajalv, a well known work on Astronomy, . . . The 
history of Kashmir, which extends over the last Inur thousand 
years, has been translated from Kaslimirian into Persian by 
Maiilana Shall Muhammad of Shaluibad. (It was rewritten 
by Badaoni in an easier style.) . . . The Haribans, ,a book 
containing the life of Krishna, was translated into Persian 
liy Maulana ShciI. By order of His Majesty, the author of 
tliis volume comjiosed a new version of the Kalllah Damnah, 
and ]>ublished it under the title of ’Ayar Danish. . . . The 
IFimPi story of the Love of Nal and Daman has been metri¬ 
cally translated liy my brother, Shaikh Faizi. 

We must now look at the other si<le of the picture, though, 
I (‘ont(‘Ss, that (iven the hostile statements of Hadaoni and bis 
pai-ty only contirm tlu' imjii'ession of Akbar’s character pro¬ 
duced l)y tile i'rieiidly account of iVbulfazl. 

IVheii speaking of Abulfazl, Hadaoni says : 

He lighted up the lamp of the illustrating thereby 

the story ot the man who, because he did not know what to 
do, took up a lani]) in broad daylight, and repiesenting him- 
selt as opposed to all sects, tied the girdle of infallibility 
round his waist, according to the saying, ‘ He who forms an 
op[)osition, gains })ower.’ He laid before the emperor a 

Uiiulu!^ bury tlioir dead, but <ln not burn tliem. sueb }>assages 

the Sliaikh usial to defeat other I’rahiiiius in arguineiit ; and they had 
in tact led liini to endtraee Islam. Let us |)raise (loti for his eon- 
vei’siou. See also ‘ Lectures on the 8eien e of Language,’ vol. i. 
p. n>9. 
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commentary on the jVijat td-kursi^ which contained all 
snidleties of the Qonin; and though people said it had been 
written by his father, Abiilfazl was nnieli ])raised. The 
numerical value of the lett(‘rs in tl)e words Tafs'ir i AJdHtrl 
(Akbar’s commentary) gives the date of composition [983]. 
but tlie emperor praised it, cliiefly because lu^ exj)ected to 
find in Abiilfazl a man caj)able of teaching the Mullas a 
lesson, whose pride certainly resembles tliat of riiaraoh, 
though this expectation was opposed to the confidence which 
His Majesty had placed in me. 

The reason of Abulfazl’s o|)inionativcness and pretensions 
to infallibility was this. At the time when it was customary 
to get hold of and kill such as tried to introduce innovations in 
religious matters (as had been the case with ^Mir Habslu and 
others), 8liaikh bVbdunnabi and Makhdum ul mulk, and 
otlier learned men at court, unanimously ve])resented to the 
emperor that Shaikh ]\Iubarik also, in as far as he pretended 
to be Malulf, belonged to tlie class of innovators, and was not 
only himself damned, but led others into damnation. Having 
obtained a sort of permission to remove him, they (h^spatched 
police ollicers to bring him before the emperor. Hut when 
tlu'y found that tln^ Shaikh, with his two sons, had concealed 
himself, they demolished the puljut in his ]>i’ayei’-i‘oo]n. '^Fhe 
Shaikh, at first, took refuge with Salim i (Jhisliti at Fatlipur, 
who then was in the licight of liis gloi y, and rispiested him 
to intercede Jor him. Shaikh Salim, liowever, sent him 
money by some of his disciples, and told him it would bo 
better for liim to go away to Oujrat. Seeing tliat Salim 
• took no interest in liim, Shaikh .Mubarik applied to Mirza 
’Aziz Kokali [Akhar's foster-lnother |, who took occasion to 
praise to the emperor tlie Shaikh’s learning and voluntary 
])overty, and the superior talents of Ids two sons, adding tliat 
Muliarik was a most trustworthy man, that he had never 
received lands as a present, and that lie [’Aziz] could really 
not see why the Shaikh was so much p( rsccutc<l. The 
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(Mupcror at last gave up all iliouglits of killing the Sliaikh. 
Ill a slioi t tiiiio niatlers took a more favourable turn; and 
Almlfazl, wlion onc(* in favour with the emperor (officious as 
lie \v<)s, and t ime-S(‘rving, openly faithless, continually study- 
Ills M;iJ< sty’s whims, a flatterer la^yond all bounds) took 
every opj)ortunily of i-eviling in the most shameful way that 
sect whose laltours and motives have been so little appreciated', 
and became the cause not only of the cxtir[>ation of these 
experi<'nced jxiopb', but also of the nun of all servants of 
(h)d, esj)eeially of Shaikhs, ])ious men, of tlie hel[)less, and 
the orphans, whose livings and grants he cut down. 

d'lu'u follows badtioni’s account of the origin of the religious 
and j)hi]osophi(;al dis])utatioiis at tlic eniperoi-’s court: 

During tin; y(‘ar a.ii., many place's of worship were 
built at the command of Ills Maj(‘siy. The cause was this, 
h'or inany yi'ars ])revious to 1^83, fhe emperor had gained in 
su(c(‘ssi(»n remarkabh^ and (heisive viet<->iies. Tlie empiro 
bad grown in (xtent from day io day; evi'i’ything turned out 
W('ll, atid no opponent was lelt in tlie wlioh* world. His 
Majesly bad thus h'isnia' to eoiiu' into iiearisr contact with 
ascetics and tin' disciples ol' the Mu’iniyyab sect, and passed 
mneh of his time in di^enssing the word of (lod (()oran), and 
the word of the ]n‘ophi‘t (the //ee//.«f, or ^ihadition). (Questions 
of ('lifism, seii'iitilic ilisenssions. eminiries into Pliiloso})hy and 
Law, we\'e tlu' onler of the day. His Haj(‘st\^ passed whole 
nights in tbongbts of ( 5 od ; la* continually ocen})ied himself 
with pia)nonneing the names Yd Jn'f and Yd lidd't^ which liad 
l>ccn mentioned to hiiii'^, and his heart was full of reverence 

' liad.ioni to tlie belit verH in tlie a}>proai‘h of the iMillen- 

ihuni, few years later, Akhar used Alahdawi rumours for liis own 
purposes ; r/-/e hrlow. 'The extract shows that there existeil, hel'ore 9S3, 
henaieal innovators, whom the emperi)r alh>wcd to he persecuted. 
Alatt<.‘rs soon took a ditVereiit tuni. 

l'*y some as<a'vie, Yo hit means O He God), and Vd JuUU, O 
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f.»r Jlim wlio is tlie true Giver. From a feeling of tliankful- 
]iess for Ills past successes, he would sit’ many a morning 
alone in prayer and mclanclndy, on a large ilat stone of an 
old building which lay near the palace in a lonely spot, with 
Ills head hent over Ids chest, and gathering the Lliss of early 
lioiirs. 

For these discussions, which were held ('very Tliursday ‘ 
night, His Majesty invited the Sayyids, Shaikhs, ’Ulamas, 
and gi'andees, by turn. But as the guests generally com¬ 
menced to ([uarrel about their })laees, and the order of 
])rccedence, His Majesty ordered that the giandees should 
sit on the cast side ; the Sayyids on the west side; the 
’Idainas to the south ^ and the Shaikhs to tin' north. 1 lie 
emperor then used to go I’rom one side to the (*ther, and make 
his eiKjuiries . . . , wlien all at once, one night, the vein of the 
neck of the ’XJlannis of the age swelh'd u]>, and a horrid noise 
and confusion ensued. His ^lajesty got V('ry angry at their 
Hide behaviour, and said to me [Hadaoni], ‘ In future report 
any of the ’Lllamas that cannot liehave and talks nonsiaise, 
and I ^hall make' him leav(‘ tlic hall.’ f gently said to A(,‘al 
ivhan, ‘If I were to carryout this order, most ol tin' ’I lamas 
would have to leave, when His Maj(‘sty suddenly askcal wliat 
I had said. On hearing my answer he was Inghly pleaded, 
and mentioned my remark to tliose silting near him. 

At one of the ahovt‘-mention<'d meetings, Ifis Alajesty 
asked how many fn^rbo/'fi women a man was legally allowed 
to marry (hy 7i(/i‘o//). ddie lawyors answ('i’c<l that four was 
tlic limit fixed by tlio ]>rophet. Tlie (nn])eioi' thereupon 
.remarked that from the time he had eonu' of ag(;, he had not 
restricted himself to that numher, and injustice in his wives, 
of whom he had a largo iiuinhcr, both freehurii and slaves, he 

( oude. The fre(iuent rep<dit i..!i O' hucIi aanies is a i.k aiis O' knowledge. 
Some fa([frs rejx'at iIlciu yeveral thousand times dnr-ing :r niulit,. 

‘ The text has y JvuCah. tlie niOit of FH<l:.y ; l>nt iiH Muham- 

madiins coiiiiiieu<*e the day at sim.set, it is oiir I,iurs<!n ii ni .jo.. 
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now wanted to know wliat remedy tlie law provided for hia 
case. Most oxj)ressed tlieir o])inions, wben the emperor re* 
mark(‘d t)iat Sli:ii]\]i ’Ahdunnahi liad once told him that one 
of the Miijtahids liad liad as many as nine wives. Some of the 
'Ulamas present rejdied tkat the Miijtahid alluded to was Ihn 
A]>i Lailji; and that some had even allowed eighteen from a 
too literal ti’anslatioii of the Qoran verse (Qor. Sur. IV. 3), 
'Marry whatever women ye like, two and two \ and three 
and three, and four and h)nr ; " hut this was improper, Jlis 
IMajesty then sent a message to Shaikh hVbduniiahi, who 
replied that he had ineriOy wislied to point out to Akhar 
tliat a diflVaeiiee of opinion existed on this point among 
lawyers, l)ut tliat he had not given a fatwa, in order to 
legalize irivgulai- mari'iage proceedings. This annoyed His 
Majesty very much. ‘The Shaikh,’ he said, 'told me at that 
time a vt'ry ditfereut thing from what he now tells me.' He 
never forg(»t this. 

Afh‘i‘ mueh discussion on this point, the ’Hlannis, having 
eoll(‘e1(Ml (;veiy Iradirion on the su])jeet, decreed, that 

hy MuCtfJt I not \)\ \ a man might marry any numher 

ol wi\'('s he ])h\a'-ed ; and s^'coudlf/^ that marriages 

W('re ailow('d hy Imam ^I;dik. d^lie Shiahs, as was well 
luiown, loved cliildrmi hoin in MufuJi wedlock more than 
I hose hoj’u hy ulkiUi wives, eontrary to the Sunins and the 
..Aid i .laina'at. 

On the latter point also tlie diseiissimi g(d rather livedv, 
and 1 would refe?' the reader to my work entitled Xaj<Uurra- 
afihJ, in which the .suhjeit is Iniefly discaissial. Hut to make 
things worse, Xa<|ih Klnin fetclual a copy of the ^fuwattn 

* I has tlu'v ant i. + 2, 4-4 — iS, I'»ut tile j)aKsairc is usually 

tratisl.itt'»l. ‘ Mart'v \\ liatL‘\ t r \\ nm( n yt- like, t\v(», nr three, or tour.’ 
'■file Mujt.ahi«l who tn<.k nine iiiitn hiiusnlf, traiislatiMl ‘ two + throe 4- 
tour,'-^ ly 'The <niesti..n ot tlm oinperor was most ticklish, heeause, 
it tlu' lawyers adhere<l to the iiuiuhnr tour, which they could n»)t 
w t'll a\ oid. the hfiyConzii<hrif / ot Akhar's J'r> cboyn |>riiieesses was 
aek u< >wle< . 
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of Tm/im Miilik, and pointed to a tradition in tlio book, 
which Imam had cited as a proof against the legality of 
Mat'ah maiTiages. 

Another night, Qazi Ya qilh, Shaikh Ahulfazl, Haji Ihr;i- 
hiiri, and a few others were invited to meet His ^lajesty in 
the house near the Anuj^taJdo tank. Shaikh Ahulfazl had 
been selected as tlic op])onent, and laid before the emperor 
several traditions regarding ]\fiif(th marriages, which his 
father (Shaikh Muharik) had collected, and the discussion 
commenced. His ]\[ajesty then asked me, what my o])inion 
was oA this subject. I said, ‘ Tlie conclusion which must be 
drawn from so many contradictory ti’aditions and sectarian 
customs, is this:— Imam ]\lalik and tlie Slii’ahs arc unani¬ 
mous in looking u|)on Muthih marriages as legal; Imam 
Sluifi’i and the Great Imam (Hanifah) look uj)on Mufah 
imirilages as illegal. Ihit, sliouhl at any time a Qazi of the 
Maliki sect decide that MnCaJi is legal, it is legal, according 
to the common belief, even for Shafi’is and Hanafis. Kvei y 
other oj^inion on this sulqect is idle talk.’ This i)leaBcd 
His ]\lajesty very much. 

The emperor then said, ‘ I herewith appoint the Haliki 
C^azi Husain ’Arab as the Qazi beforci whom I lay this case 
concerning my wivt's, and \'ou, N a’(|ilb, are from to-day 
suspended.’ This was immediately obeyed, and Q;izi Hasan, 
on the spot, gave a decree which made MutdtJi marriages 

The veteran lawyers, as Makhdum id imdk, (^azi Ya’qub, 
and otliers, made very long faces at these proceedings. 

’J'his was the commencement of ‘ their sere and yellow 
leaf.’ 

The result was tliat, a few days later, Mauhina Jalalud<lin 
of Multan, a profound and learned man, whose grant had 
l)cen transferred, was ordered from Agrah (to Fathpiir Sikri,) 
and ap{)ointed Q;izi of the realm. Qazi \ {i’<pib was sent to 
Gaur as District Q/tzi. 
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From this day henccfoith, ‘the road of opposition and dif¬ 
ference in opinion’ lay open, and remained so till His Majesty 
was appointed Huitaliid of tlic enij)ire. 

Durin^^ this year [983], tlierc arrived Hakim Almlfath, 
Hakim llumayini (who suhsecjnently changed his name to 
Huinayiln t^nli, and lastly to Hakim Hninam), and Nilruddin, 
wlio as poet is known under the name of Qcmiri, They 
W(‘re l)r()t 1 ieis, and Ciime from Oilaii, near the Casjdan Sea. 
TIu! ehh'si hrothei*, whose manners and address were exceed¬ 
ing winning, obtained in a sliort time great ascendency over 
llu; (onpero!-; he tlatteiad him o2)enly, adai)ted himself to 
( Very ehang(‘ in the religious ideas of His Majesty, or even 
went in advance of tliem, and tlius became in a short time a 
most intimate friend of Akbar. 

Soon aftcjr there came from Persia ^fulhi Muhammad of 
Va/d, who got the nieknanu^ of Yazidi, and attaching him-' 
s<‘ir to tlie emperor, eoinnu'ne.ed oj)enly to revile the Cdhdbah 
(jxM’sons who knew Muhammad, except the twelve Imams), 
told (jueer stori(‘s about them, and tried hard to make the 
('injx'ror a Shi’ah. lh.it he was soon h ft IxUind by Pir Par 
-that l)asta»‘d 1 — ;nul by Shaikh Alnilfazl, and Halvim Abiil- 
fatli, who successfully turned the ( inpi'ror iVom the Tsl.im, 
aiid l.d him to reject inspii-ation, |>r('j)hetshij), the miracles 
ot’ the ]»rophet. and ot' tie.* saints, and evtm the whole law, so 
that 1 c*)ul<l no longer bear their company. 

At tlu' same tinny 11 is Majesty order(‘d Q.-izi Jalaluddin 
and sev('ral ’Llamas to write a commentary on the Qoran ; 
but this h'd to giaait lows among them. 

Soon after, the ohservaiice of the tlve pi’avers and the fast-y 
and the heliel' in ev(‘ry thing coniit'cted witli the prophet, 
were ])Ut down as /'oysa/y or religions hlindness, and man’s 
reason was ael<uow!edg('d to be basis of all I'cbgio!!. 

rtii-tngiU'se priests also came frequently; and IIl.s iMajesty 
einpiind into the articles of tlieir lielief wbieh arc biiscd 
upon reason. • • 
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His Majesty till now [986] had shown every sincerity, and 
was diligently searching for truth. But his education had 
been much neglected; and surrounded as he was by men of 
low and heretical principles, he had been forced to doubt the 
truth of the Islam. Falling from one perplexity into the 
other, he lost sight of his real object, the search of truti) ; 
and when the strong embankment of our clear law and our 
excellent faith had once been broken through, His Majesty 
grew colder and colder, till after the short sj)ace of five or 
six years not a trace of Muhammadan feeling was left in his 
heart. ’ Matters then became very different. 

The following are the principal reasons which led Ills 
Majesty from the right patli. I shall not give all, but only 
some, according to the proverb, ‘That which is small, guides 
to that which is great, and a sign of fear in a man points him 
out as the culprit.’ 

The principal reason is the large number of learned men 
of all denominations and sects that came from various coun¬ 
tries to court, and received personal interviews. Night and 
day people did nothing but inquire and investigate; ])i()- 
found points of science, the subtleties of revelation, the 
ciniosities of history, the wonders of nature, of wliu h huge 
volumes could only giv e a summary abstract, were ever sj)oken 
of. His Majesty collected the opinions of every one, especially 
of such as were not ^luhanmiadans, retaining whatever he 
aj)proved of, ancl rejecting everything whicli was against liis 
disposition, and ran counter to his wishes. From his earliest 
childhood to his manhood, and from liis manhood to old age. 
His Majesty has passed through the most various phases 
and through all sorts of religious practices and sectarian 
beliefs, and has collected everything which people can find in 
Ijooks, with a talent of selection peculiar to him. and a spirit 
of inquiry opposed to eveiy [Islaniitic] principle. thus a 
faith based on some elementary principles traced itself on 
the mirror of his heart, and as the result of all the influences 

Q 
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which were brought to hear on His Majesty, there grew 
gradually, as the outline on a stone, the conviction in his 
heart that there ivere sensible men in all religimis, and ab¬ 
stemious thinkers^ and men endowed with miraculous power 
among all nations. If some true knowledge was thus every¬ 
where to be found, why should truth be confined to one re¬ 
ligion, or a creed like the Isldm, which was comparatively 
new, and scarcely a thousand years old ? why should one 
sect assei t what another denies % and why should one claim 
a preference without having superiority conferred on itself? 

IMoreover Sumanis' and Brahmins managed to get frequent 
private interviews with His Majesty. As they surpass other 
learned men in their treatises on morals, and on physical 
and religious sciences, and reach a high degree in their 
knowledge of the future, in spiritual power and human per¬ 
fection, tlu'y brought proofs, based on reason and testimony, 
for the truth of their own, and the fallacies of other religions, 
and ineiileatcd tlnnr doctrines so firmly, and so skilfully 
re))n;sentcd things as (|uitc self-evident which require con¬ 
sideration, tliat no man, by expressing liis doubts, could now 
rais(‘ a df)uht in His Majesty, even if mountains were to 
cnnnhle to <Iust, or the heavens were to tear asunder. 

lienee IIis Maj(‘sty cast aside the Ishimitic revelations 
regarding resurrection, the da}^ of judgment, and the details 
connect(‘d with it, as also all ordinances based on the tra¬ 
dition of our ])]ophet. He listened to every abuse which 
tin* courtiirs heaped on our glorious and pure faith, which 
can he so <'asily followt'd ; and eagerly seizing such oppor¬ 
tunities^ li(' showed, in words and gestures, his satisfaction at 
the treatment which his original religion received at their 
liands. 

^ E\'j)laintHl in Aral). Dictionaries as a sect in Sinil who believe in 
tlu' transniigi-ation of souls {((Ui'tstikh). .Akbar, a.'< will be seen from the 
fdllowing, was c»>nvincetl of the traTisniigration of sonl.s, and therefore 
reji'cte<l the doctriiK' of resurrect!(»n. 

[Is not Snnnuif here meant for Samaria, i. e. ^S'ramaaa ?—M. M. 
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How wise was the advice wliicli the guardian gave a lovely 
being, • 

‘Do not smile at every face, as the rose docs at every 
zephyr 

When it was too late to profit by the lesson, 

She could but frown, and hang down the head.’ 

For some time His Majesty called a Brahmin, whose name 
was Puzukhotam author of a commentary on the . . . whom 
lie asked to invent particular Sanskrit names for all things in 
existence. At other times, a l^raliinin of tlie name of Debf 
was pulled up the wall of the castle sitting on a clidrimi, 
till he arrived near a balcony where the einj)eror used to 
sleep. Whilst thus suspended, he instructed His ]\raje8ty in 
the secrets and legends of Hinduisin, in the manner of wH)r- 
shipping idols, the fire, the sun and stai s, and of revering the 
cliief gods of these unbelievers, as Brahma, ^lahadev, Bishn, 
Kishn, Ram, and Mahamai, who arc supposed to have been 
men, but very likely never existed, though scene, in their 
idle belief, look upon them as gods, and otluirs as angels. 
Jlis Majesty, on hearing fni’ther how much the people of the 
country prized their institufions, eoninnnic(‘d to look upf)ii 
them with alFection. The doctrine of tin; transmigration of 
^ souls especially took a deep root in his heart, and lie ajiproved 
of tlie saying, ‘There is no I'eligion in whicli the doctrine of 
transmigration has not taken firm root.’ Jiisincere llatterers 
composed treatisei, in order to fix the evidence for this doc¬ 
trine; and as His Majesty relished iinjuiries into the sects of 
these infidels (who cannot be counted, so numerous tluy are, 

‘ Just as Akbar liked the zephyr of inquiry into other rebTdr)nH 
systems. But zepliyra are also destructive ; they scatter the petals of 
the rose. 

* [IVohably Purushottama.— 

^ The text has a few unintelligible words. 

^ Perhaps in order not to get polluted, or because the balcony ])e* 
longed to the Harem. 

Q 2 
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and who have no end of revealed books, but nevertheless, do 
not belong to the Ahl i Kitdh (Jews, Christians, and Mu¬ 
hammadans), not u day passed, but a new fruit of this 
loathsome tree ripened into existence. 

Sometimes again, it was Shaikh Tdjuddin of Dihli, who 
had to attend the emperor. This Shaikh is the son of Shaikh 
ZakariyA of Adjodhan. The principal 'Ulamds of the age 
call him TdjuV drijin, or crown of the Qiifis. He had learned 
under Shaikh Zanian of Panipat, author of a commentary on 
the Lawciili, and of other very excellent works, was in Qufism 
and pantheism second only to Shaikh Ibn ’Arabi, and had 
written a comprehensive commentary on the Nuzhat ularwdh. 
Like the preceding he was drawn up the wall of the castle. 
His Majesty listened whole nights to his Qufic trifles. As 
the Shaikh was not overstrict ’ in acting according to our 
religious law, he spoke a great deal of the pantheistic pre¬ 
sence, which idle (^klfis will talk about, and which generally 
leads them to denial of the law and open heresy. He also 
introduced polemic matters, as the ultimate salvation by faith 
of Pharaoh—God’s curse be upon him !—which he mentioned 
in the 'iiJhikam '\ or the excellence of hope over fear^, 

and many otlier things to which men incline from weakness of 
disposition, unmindful of cogent reasons, or distinct religious 
commands, to the contrary. The Shaikh is therefore one of 
the principal culprits, who weakened His Majesty’s faith in 
the orders of our religion. He also said that infidels would, 

* Ah as a 9^1^ coiifonns to the Qor.-tn, he is shari ; but when he 
fools that he has drawn nearer to God, and does no longer retiuire tlie 
ordinanees of the profanum vtilgus, he is dzdd, free, and becomes a 
heretic. 

Pharaoh claimed divinity, and is therefore maVihi, accursed by God. 
But according to some books, and among them the FU9U9, Pharaoli 
repented in the moment of death, and acknowledged Moses a true 
prophet. 

The Islam says, Alimdn baina-l Jehauji warrijd, ‘Faith stands 
hetwf^en fear and hope.’ Hence it is sin to fear God’s wrath more 
tlian to hojHj for Go<r8 mercy; and so reversely. 
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of course, be kept for ever in hell, but it was not likely, nor 
could it be proved, that the punishment in \ell was eternal, 
tlis explanation of some verses of the Qoran, or of the 
tradition of our prophet, were often far-fetched. Besides, 
he mentions that the phrase *Insdn i kdmil (perfect man) 
referred to the ruler of the age, from which he inferred that 
the nature of a king was holy. In this way, he said many 
agreeable things to the emperor, rarely expressing the proper 
meaning, but rather the opposite of what he knew to be 
correct. Even the sijdah (prostration), which people mildly 
call zaminbos (kissing the ground), he allowed to be due to 
the Insan i kamil; he looked upon the respect due to the 
king as a religious command, and called the face of ihc king 
Kabah i Murdiddit^ the sanctum of desires, and Qiblah i 
I/djdtf the cynosure of necessities. 8uch blasj)hemies * other 
people supported by quoting stories of no credit, and by 
referring to the practice followed by disciples of some heads 
of Indian sects. 

Learned monks also came from Europe, who go by the 
name of Pddre'^, They have an infallible head, called Pdpd, 
He can change any religious ordinances as he may think 
advisable, and kings have to submit to liis authority. These 
monks brought the gospel, and mentioned to the emperor 
their proofs for the Trinity. His Majesty firmly believed in 
the truth of the Christian religion, and wishing to s[)read the 
doctrines of Jesys, ordered Prince ^lurad to take a few 

^ As the zatnhibos, or the use of holy names as Kahah (the temple 
at Makkah) or qiblah (Makkah), in as far as people turn to it their face 
when praying. 

Rodolpho A<|uaviva, called by Abulfazl, Padrl Radalf, Antonio de 
Monserrato, Francisco Enriques. 

^ Prince MurrUl was then about eight years old. Jalijlngfr (Salfm) 
was bom on Wednesday, the 17th Rabl’ulawwal 977 * Three months 
after him, his sister Shahzddah Khdnum was born; and after her 
(perhaps in the year 978) Hhdh Murad, who got the nickname of 
Pahdri, as he was bom in the hills of Fathpiir Sikrf. Diinydl was 
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lessons in Cliristianity by way of aiispiciousness, and charged 
Abulfazl to translate the Gospel. Instead of the usual 
Bisriiilldk-iri'ahman-irrahim^y the following lines were 
used— 

Ai ndm i tu Jesus o Kiristo 
(O thou whose names are Jesus and Christ) 

which means, ‘ 0 thou whose name is gracious and blessed;' 
Shaikh Faizi added another half, in order to complete the 
verse 

SuhhdnaJca Id siwdha Yd ltd. 

(We praise Thee, there is no one besides Thee, O God !) 

These accursed monks applied the description of cursed 
Satan, and of his (pialities, to Muhammad, the best of all 
pro[)het3—God's blessings rest on liim and his whole house ! 
—a thing which even devils would not do. 

Bir liar also imprci-sed u[)on the emperor that the sun 
was the j)iimary origin of everything. The ri}>ening of the 
grain on tlie fields, of fruits and vegetables, the illumination 
ot the universe, and the lives of men, depended upon the 
sun. Hence it was but proper to worshij) and reverence this 
luminary ; and people in praying should face towards the 
j>lace w'liei'C he rises, instead of turning to the qiiart€*r where 
ho sets. For similar reasons, said Bir Bar, should men pay 
regard to tire and water, stones, trees, and other forms of 

burn in Ajnilr tlie niglit between Tuesday and Wednesday, the 

lotli J uniadalawwal 079. 

‘ 'idle f«)nuula ‘ Uitimillah, See.' is said ly every schoolboy before he 
coinmeiiceH to read from liis text book. 

The words / ndm / Je.su^' o AVrbsYo are taken from the Dabistan; 
the edition ot Ikidaonl lias Ai ndmi wai zhazho Kiristo, which, though 
correct in metre {ride my ‘ Prosody of the Persians,’ p. 33, No. 32), is 
imjiroliablo. The formula as given in the Dabistdn lias a common 
Alasnawi metre {ride my ‘Prost)dy,’ p. 33, No. 31), and spells Jesus 
dezuz. The verse as given by II. H. Wilson ii. p. 387) 

has no metre. 
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existence, even to cows and their dung, to the mark on the 
forehead and the Brahminical thread. * 

Philosophers and learned men who had been at Court, 
but were in disgrace, made themselves busy in bringing proofs. 
They said, the sun was ^ the greatest light,' the origin of royal 
j)o\ver. 

Fire-worshippers also had come from Naiisfiri in Gujrat, 
and proved to His Majesty the truth of Zoroaster's doctrines. 
They called tire-worshij) ‘ the great worship,’ and impressed 
the emperor so favourably, that he learned from tliem the 
religious terms and rites of the old Pfii-sis, and ordered 
Abulfazl to make arrangements, that sacred fire sliouhl bo 
kept burning at Court by day and by night, according to tlio 
custom of the ancient Persian kings, in whose fire-temples it 
laid been continually burning; for fire was one of tlie maiii- 
1‘estations of God, and ‘a ray of His rays.' 

His Majesty, from his youth, had also been accustomed to 
celebrate the Horn (a kind of fire-worship), from his alfcetiun 
towards the Hindu princesses of his Harem. 

PT-om the New Year’s day of the twenty-fifth year of his 
reign [988], His Alajesty openly worshipped the sun and the 
fire by prostrations; and the courtiers were ordered to I'i^e, 
when the candles and lamps were lighted in tlie palace. 
On the festival of the eighth day of Virgo, he put on the 
mark on the forehead, like a Hindu, and apj)eared in the 
Audience Hall^ when several Brahmins tied, by way of 
auspiciousness, a string with jewels on it I’ound his hands, 
whilst the grandees countenanced these proceedings by bring¬ 
ing, according to their circumstances, pearls and jewels as 
presents. The custom of Rak’hi (or tying pieces of clothes 
round the wrists as amulets) became quite common. 

AVhen orders, in opposition to the Islam, were (jnoted by 
people of other religions, they were looked upon by His 
Majesty as convincing, whilst Hinduism is in reality a re¬ 
ligion in which every order is nonsense. The Originator of 
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our belief, the Arabian Saints, all were said to be adulterers, 
and highway rolbers, and all the Muhammadans were de¬ 
clared wortliy of reproof, till at length His Majesty belonged 
to those of wliom the Qoriiii says (Sur. 6i, 8): ‘They seek 
to extinguish God's light with their mouths : but God will 
perfect his light, though the infidels be averse thereto.’ In 
fact matters went so far, that proofs were no longer required 
when anything connected with the Islam w*as to be abolished. 

After Makhdiim ul mulk and Shaikh ’Abdunnabi had left 
for ]\fakkah (987), the enqoeror examined people about the 
creation of the Qorfin, elicited their belief, or otherwise, in 
revelation, and raised doubts in them regarding all things 
connected with the pro}>het and the imams. He distinctly 
denied the existence of Jins, of angels, and of all other beings 
of the invisible world, as well as the miracles of the ju’ophct 
and the saints; lie rejected the successive testimony of the 
witnesses of our faith, the proofs for the truths of the Qordn 
as far as they agree with man’s reason, the existence of the 
soul after the dissolution of the body, and future rewards and 
punishments in as far as they differed from metempsychosis. 


In tin's year, Shaikh .Mubfirik of Nagor said in the presence 
of the emperor of Bir Bar, ‘ Just as there are interpolations 
in your holy books, so tliere are many in ours (Qonin); hence 
it is impossible to trust either.’ 

Some shameless and ill-starred wretches also asked His 
Majesty, why, at the approaching close of the Millennium, 
he did not nnike use of the sword, ‘ the most convincing 
proof,’ as Shah Isma il of Persia had done. But His Majesty, 
at last, was convinced that confidence in him as a leader was 
a matter of time and good counsel, and did not require the 
sword. And indeed, if His Majesty, in setting up his claims, 
and making his innovations, had s[)eut a little money, he 
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would liave easily got most of the courtiers, and much more 
the vulgar, into his devilish nets. • 

At a council meeting for renovating the religion of the 
empire, Rajah Bhagawan said, ‘ I would willingly believe that 
Hindus and Musalmans have each a bad religion ; but only 
tell us where the new sect is, and what opinion they hold, so 
that I may believe.' His Majesty reflected a little, and 
ceased to urge the Rdjah. But the alteration of the orders 
of our glorious faith was continued. 

During those days also the public prayers and the azdrty 
wliich was chanted five times a day for assembly to prayer 
in the statehall, were abolished. Names like Ahmad, JSlu- 
lunmnad, Muqtafciy &c., became offensive to His Majesty, who 
thereby wislied to please the infidels outside, and the ])rin- 
cesses inside, tlie Harem, till, after some time, those courtiers 
who had such names, cliangcd them ; and names as Ydr 
^fuhammad, Muhammad Khdn, were altered to Rahmat, 
To call such ill-starred wretches by the name of our blessed 
prophet would indeed bo wrong, and there was not only room 
for improvement by altering their names, but it was even 
necessary to change them, according to the proverb, ‘ It is 
wrong to put fine jewels on the neck of a pig.’ 

In Rabtttssdru 990, Mir Fathullah came from the Dak’hin. 
* * * * As he had been an immediate jiupil of Mir 

Ghiasuddin Mam^ur of Shiniz, wlio had not been overstrict in 
religious matters, His Majesty thought that Fathullah would 
only be too gfad to enter into his religious scheme. But 
Fathullah was such a stanch Slii’ah, and at the same time 
such a worldly oflice-hunter, and such a worshipper of mam¬ 
mon and of the nobility, that he would not give up a jot of 
the tittles of bigoted Shidsm. Even in the statehall he said, 
with the gi'Catest composure, his Sln'ah })rayers—a thing 
which no one else would have dared to do. His Majesty, 
therefore, put him among the class of tlie bigots ; but he 
connived at his practices, because he thought it desirable to 
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encourage a man of such attainments and practical knowledge. 
Once the emperor, in Fathullah^s presence \ said to Bir Bar, 
‘ I really wonder how any one in his senses can believe that 
a man, whose body has a certain weight, could, in the space 
of a moment, leave his bed, go up to heaven, there have 
90,000 conversations with God, and yet on his return find 
Ins bed still warm ^ ^ So also was tlie sj)litting of the moon 
ridiculed. ‘ Why,' said His Majesty, lifting up one foot, ‘ it is 
really impossible for me to lift up the other foot ! What silly 
stories men will l)elieve.' And that wretch (Bir Bar) and 
some other wretches—whose names be forgotten—said, ‘ Yea, 
we believe ! Yea, we trust !' This great foot-ex[)eriment 
was repeated over and over again. But Fathullah—His 
Majesty had been every moment looking at him, because 
he wanted him to say something; for lie was a new-comer— 
looked straight before liimself, and did not utter a syllable, 
though he was all ear. 


Lastly, a few passages from the Dabistan ^ 

Sahimiillah also said lliat God’s llepresentativo (Akbar) 
had often wept and said, ‘ O tliat my body were larger than 
all bodies together, so that the people of the world could feed 
on it without hurting other living animals 1 ’ 

A sign of the sag'acity of this king is this, that he employed 
in his service peojile of all classes, Jews, Pe 'sians, Tiirdnis, 
c^c., because one class of people, if employed to the exclusion 


' As Fatliullah was a gixul mechanic, Akbar tliought that ])y referring 
to tile weight of a man, ami the following experiment with liia foot, lie 
would induce Fiithullah to make a remark on tlie prophet's ascension 
{mi'rifj). 

^ The DabisUln, ascribed to Mohsan F.ini, who lived in the 17th 
century, during the reign i)f the Emperor Jehangir (^1605-1628), Shah 
dehan (1628-1659^ and Aureiigiseb (1659-1707). English translation 
by A, TVoyer, Paris, 1843. 
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of others, would cause rebellions, as in {lic,case of the Uzbah 

and Qizilbiishes (Persians), who used to dethrone their hiiij(s. 

Hence Shah 'Abbas, son of SultSn Khudabaiidah i (^'afawi, 

imitated the practice of Akbar, and favoured the Gurjis 

(deorgians). Akbar paid likewise no regard to licreilitary 

power, or genealogy and fame, but favouretl those whom he 

tlioii'dit to exeel in knowledge and niaiiiiers. 

0 0 
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Page 40 . 

ON THE LANGUAGES OF AFRICA. 

The following review of Professor Lepsius’ ‘ Nubische 
Graniiiiatik’ {Times, 29 Dec. 1880), gives an account of that 
scholars latest views on the languages and population of 
Africa. 

Whatever may have been written of late about the deca¬ 
dence of the German Universities, and particularly that of 
Btu'lin, the stars that once gave lustre to that name have 
not yet set, nor docs it seem, to judge from late publications, 
that tliey liave lost their former brilliancy. There are not 
many Universities in any country that count among their 
professors so many stars of the first magnitude as Berlin ; 
and, wljat is most extraordinary, thougli men like Lepsius, 
jVlommsen, E. Curtins, Zeller, Helmlioltz, to speak of the 
rhilosoj)hical Facidty only, have all passed the meridian of 
life, their power of work, and of creative work, too, seems 
undiminished. Professor Lepsius is 70 years old, yet he 
lias just brought out a work which would Jiave taxed to 
the utmost the powers of younger men, and which is full, 
not oidy of facts carefully collected, but of theories that will 
startle many of his readers, and set them thinking and, we 
hope, working. In publishing his long-expected ^Nubian 
Grammar,' a volume of more than 600 pages, Professor 
Lejisius has added an Introduction >vhich, though smaller in 
extent, is by far the weightiest portion of the book. It 
gives the results of his long-continued studies of all, or 
iiearly all, the languages of Africa, and lays down at the 
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same tlnTe general principles which affect the highest in¬ 
terests of the science of language. AVhile*most comparative 
philologists just now are absorbed in minutiae concerning 
the character and possible dialectic varieties of single vowels 
and consonants, Professor Lepsius draws in bold strokes the 
broad outlines of a liistory of language running through 
4000 or 5000 years, and covering the whole continent of 
Africa and the neighbouring coast of Asia. As the admirers 
of Gerard Douw shake their heads at the vast canvas covered 
by Paolo Veronese, we can well understand that scholars 
engaged in the question whether the Aryan language pos¬ 
sessed originally four or five different a’s should turn away 
with a kind of shudder from pages in which languages which 
share hardly one single word in common, and agree gi’am- 
matically in nothing but the fact that they distinguish the 
two genders of nouns arc classed as of common origin. 
Fortunately, there is room both for Gerard Douws and Paolo 
Veroneses in the science of language; nay, in the interest 
of that science it is sincerely to be wished that both styles 
should always be cultivated side by sitle. There is plenty of 
rough work to be done among the unexplored languages 
of the world, and for tliat work the keen, far-reaching eye 
of the hunter is far more essential than the concentrated 
intensity of the linguistic mieroscopist. 

While the latest researches in African philology had 
tended to the admission of an ever-increasing number of 
independent families of speech, Professor Lepsius, in a true 
Darwinian spirit, starts from the fundamental princi])le that 
there is but one aboriginal African language, and that the 
large number of local dialects scattered over the African 
continent is due to development, to a struggle for life against 
foreign intruders and the survival of the fittest. Pefore he 
attempts to establish this fact he has hif-t to clear the ground 
of a number of what he considers prejudices which impede 
the progress both of linguistic and anthropological research. 
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Race and speech, he holds, must in some remote period 
have been identical. But that period is far beyond the reach 
of liistorical knowledge, and during what we call historic, 
and even pre-historic ages, languages and races have been 
destroyed, revived, and mixed up to such an extent that the 
two can no longer bo used as commensurate terms. Races 
and languages must be classified independently of each other, 
and the classifications hitherto proposed, both by cornjDarative 
anatomists and comparative philologists, are altogether in- 
adecpiatc. Dolichocephalic and brachycephalic tribes, for 
instance, arc found among all races, nor are the peculiarities 
of th(; hair, even if they had been more carefully ascertained, 
wliich, as Professor Lepsius shows, they have not, a sufficient 
foundation for a truly scientific classification. Friedrich 
Miill or and Ilackel, relying on trichological and glottological 
indications, have lately proposed a division of the human 
race into 12 races, and of language into 100 families. But 
Ijopsius shows the insecurity of the ground on which they 
rest, by proving, for instance, on the authority of A. B. Meyer, 
the absence of JJuschelhaar among the Paj)uas, and the com- 
j)hdc divergence of the grammars of tlic Hottentots and 
Pajnias, which Friedrich Miiller 1 ‘elt inclined to refer to one 
and the same class ({)p. x , Ixxi.). 

According to Lc})sius there is physically but one negro 
type, vaiying in shades of colour, according to fixed thermal 
lines, generally dolichoecj>halic, prognathic, with eyes widely 
distant, noses fiat, li])s full, hair woolly and crisp, and every¬ 
where distinguislied hy a marked procliv ity of gait, Bushmen 
and ITottentots are not excluded from this general definition, 
and all local peculiarities of the autochthonic tribes of Africa 
are explained as more varieties. Instead of the ordinary 
division of AfVicaTi i-accs into (i) the Northern and blackest 
tribes; (2) the Pul and Nuba tribes, scattered among the 
former; (3) the Kafir or Bantu tribes, south of the Equator; 
(4) the Hottentots and Bushmen (even these two being treated 
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as totally distinct by certain ethnologists), Professor Lepsius 
admits of three varieties only in one and the same original 
negro type—viz. (i) the Northern negroes; (2) the Southern 
or Ilantu negroes; (3) the Cape negroes. He then groups 
all African languages also into three zones—(i) the Southern, 
south of the Equator, the Bantu dialects, explored chiefly on 
tlie west and east coasts, hut probably stretching across the 
wliole continent, comprising tlic Ilererd, Pongue, Fernando 
Po, Kafir (’Osa and Zulu), Tshuana (Soto and Bolon), 
Suahili, &c. ; (2) the Northern zone, between the E(|uator 
and Sahara, and east as far as the Nile, comprising Efik, Ibo, 
^'oruba. Ewe, Akra or Ga, Otyi, Kru, Vei (llfande), Temnc, 
Bullom, Wolof, Fula, Sonrliai, Kanuri, Teda (Tibu), Logonc, 
AVandala, Bagirrai, ^laba, Konjara, Umrde, Dinka, Shilluk, 
Bongo, Bari, Oigob, Nuba, and Barea ; (3) the liamitic zone, 
including the extinct Egyptian and Cojitic, the Libyan 
dialects, such as Tuareg (Kabyl and Amaslieg), Hausa, the 
Kushitic or Ethiopian languages, including the Beja dialects, 
the Soho, Falasha, Agau, Galla, Dankali, and Somali. The 
Hoi tentot and Bushman languages are rcferi’cd to tlic same 
zone, 

T 1 le liamitic languages coin])riscd in (he tliii’d zone, tlie 
Egyptian, Libyan, and Kusliitic. are considci-ed by Lepsius 
ns alien to Africa. Tliey are all intruders from tlic East, 
tliough reaching Africa at different times and l>y different 
roads. The trjie aboriginal nucleus of African 8[)eecli is 
contained in the first zone, and represented by that class of 
languages which, on account of their strongly marked gram¬ 
matical character, has been called tlic Bantu family. Professor 
Lepsius attempts to show that the languages of the Northern 
zone are modifications of the same type wliich is represented 
in the Southern zone, these modifications being cliicfiy due 
to contact and more or less violent friction with languages 
belonging to the Hamitic zone, and, to a certain extent, with 
Semitic languages also. 
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This is an enormous undertaking, and Professor Lepsiuf 
would prolxibly Le the first to admit that, in the present 
imperfect state of our knowledge of many of these languages 
his views are liable in the future to considerable modification 
Still, as an attempt to sliow how much change is possible in 
a language without making it lose its own identity, his 
remarks deserve very careful consideration. The problem 
which he has discussed is of fundamental importance, and 
nowhere, perhaps, could it have been watched and tested tc 
greater advantage than in the conflict between the Bantu 
and Ilamitic families of speech, wliich differ from each other 
in many of the most essential points of grammatical articu¬ 
lation, To mention only a few, the Bantu languages are 
prefixing, the Hamitic suffixing, showing different angles of 
mental vision which it would seem impossible to bring to¬ 
gether into the same focus. Bantu grammar admits of no 
gender, or, we should rather say, of no gender to denote sex ; 
Hamiiic grammar does. On this Professor Lepsiiis, follow¬ 
ing in the main the late Dr. Bleek, lays great stress, and 
he expresses his strong belief in an original Turanianism 
(p. xxiv.), out of wliicli tlie Semitic, Hamitic, and Japhetic 
families of speech arose, all retaining the common feature of 
marking the feminine by a suffix, wliich in the PTamitic and 
Semitic families is the same, the ‘ t,’ while the Japhetic 
family replaced it by a variety of new terminations. AVhat 
Professor I.ejisius attemjits to show is that the traces of 
gender or suffixes, and other grammatical features quite 
repugnant to the genius of the Bantu languages, can be 
explained by the greater or lessor amount of contact of the 
original Africjin race with Hamitic and, in some cases, 
with Semitic neighbours. Even when every di.stinctive 
feature seems to be erased, Professor I^epsius is not dis¬ 
heartened, and he marks the foreign character of a new 
grammatical exjiedient witli the same confidence with which 
an archaeologist discovers the restored portions of an ancien : 
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etatiie. It would seem, if this view of the formation of the 
Korthern African languages is right, that \he grammatical 
structure of a language could no longer be held so inacces¬ 
sible to foreign influences as all philosophic students of lan¬ 
guage have hitherto believed. Yet this is not quite so. On 
the contrary, the fact that these foreign influences can be 
detected as foreign and the outward changes accounted fur 
as mere adaptations to oiitward necessities, shows that the 
science of language can and ought to distinguish between 
these new shoots and the old stem which, however barren 
I in ap2:)carance, yet remains the only source of life, both for 
the new and the old growth. In fact, the j)robleni of dia¬ 
lectic growth, which has hitherto been so strangely iu‘glccted 
by students of language, meets us on every page of this work, 
and not only as a theory, but in all its practical as])ccts. 

‘ If you think my admissions with regard to the ancient 
changes of language too violent,’ Professor Lepsius seems to 
say, ‘look around you and see what is taking ])hice under 
your very eyes, if you have but eyes to see. In and about Kor- 
dofan (p. XX.), where the dialects lie about i)ieccmcal, the 
inhabitants of one mountain peak do not understand those 
of another, but learn to understand with great facility es¬ 
tranged or really strange tribes that have settled among 
them for a short time only.’ This receptivity of language, 
and more particularly of tlie language of savage and nomadic 
itriljes, for foreign influences is illustrated again and again 
in the course of Professor Lepsius’s arguments. The power of 
mimicry is far greater among lower tlian among higher 
Itribes, and it extends in the case of language even to purely 
grammatical turns. There are limits, liowever, even to tins, 
and in one case, that of the Hausa language. Professor 
Lepsius is driven to admit that it cannot be classed as a 
Pantu or prefixing dialect modified by llamitic neighbours, 
but that it is really a Hamitic, more especially a Libyan 
language, surrounded and modified by Bantu speech (p. xlix.) 

R 
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By a similar process of reasoning he excludes the Hottentot 
language also from the African family, properly so called, 
and brings these people in the south in connexion with the 
Kushites in the north, from whom they were separated by the 
pressure of Bantu tribes, recovering the eastern territory that 
had for a time been wrested from them by Kushite invaders. 

Startling as such a theory will appear, it is hardly less so 
than the view which Professor Lepsius takes of the language 
to which he has devoted his special attention, the Nubian^ 
This language, spoken on the Nile, in the very midst of aj 
Kushitic population, is, nevertheless, treated by him, not as 
Kushitic, but as Bantu, and the Nubian i^liyslque^ though by 
a long continued intercourse hardly distinguishable in many 
places from the Egyptian, is traced back to its original 
African type among South Nubian tribes. On our maps 
Nubia generally extends south from the first cataract ov'er 
the whole breadth between the Nile and the Ked Sea as far 
as Ifabesh, south cast beyond Chartum, south and south-west 
along the White Nile to the Bahr-el-Gazal. Lepsius, though 
admitting the presence of scattered Nubian tribes in the 
south, more particularly about Kordofan and the neigh¬ 
bouring hills, fixes on the Mile as the natural frontier 
Ix'tweeii the true Nubian, sometimes, though wrongly, called 
Berber, in the west, and Kushitic tribes coming from thq 
east, these being rc[)resented by the modern Bejas as their 
most advanced post. What gives an additional interest to| 
these Nubian tribes is that they alone among African racesi 
have something like a history, to be read on the monuments 
of their neighbours, the Egyptians. The Egyptian monu¬ 
ments distinguish from the earliest times between the red or 
brown Southern race and the negroes, who are called N^ahasi, 
Among these the Uaua occupy a prominent place so far back 
as the third millennium before our era, and they are identified 
by Lepsius with the Nubians. Whether the so-called M^ubian 
inscriptions which are found scattered over the country oc- 
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cupicd by Nubian tribes, and beyond, so far as the confluence 
of the AVhite and the Blue Nile, are of Nubian or Kushite 
origin has never been determined. These inscriptions have 
their own alphabet, running from right to left, and con¬ 
sidering that the words are divided, as they are in the 
cuneiform inscriptions of Persia, there is no reason why we 
sliould despair of seeing them deciphered before long. Pro¬ 
fessor Lepsius thinks that they are not Nubian, that is to 
say, not negro, but Kushitic, and that the key to be applied 
to their interpretation should be looked for in the Beja, and 
not in the Nubian language. 

Having once entered upon these remote j^eriods of ethnic 
rather than political history, Professor Lepsius adds a most 
interesting chapter on another ancient race, the Kushites, 
called in hieroglyphics, Kash or Kish. These Kushites are 
separated from Egypt proper by the old intrusive negro 
population, and, though closely connected with the Hamitic 
occupants of the Nile valley, they had migrated, so Professor 
Lepsius thinks, from Arabia by sea, without passing through 
Egypt. Their original home was in Asia, and thence they 
moved on in parallel columns with the ancestors of the 
Egyptians and Libyans towards the west, followed after a 
time by their old neighbours, the Semites. They occupied 
the south of Arabia, and then passed on to the opposite coast 
of Africa. They thus became the first great maritime 
nation, extending their navigations over the Bed Sea, the 
Persian Gulf, and the Indian Ocean; they were, in fact, 
according to Lepsius, the real ancestors of the Phoenicians. 
The Phoenicians on the Mediterranean coast, tliough they 
had adopted a Semitic language, were known to Herodotus 
as emigrants from the coasts of the Bed Sea, and in the 
Bible the Canaanites are mentioned among the sons of 
Kush; while in Egyptian monuments the Southern Kushites, 
both on the African and Arabian coasts, are known by the 
name of Puna—i. e. Poeni and Phoenicians, the red sailors of 

R 2 
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the Red Sea, as distinguished from the Kefa, the Phoenician 
sailors of the Mediterranean. In Greek mythology Kepheus 
is used synonymously with Phoenix, the husband of Kas- 
siopeia, the daughter of Arabos. These Kefa races, originally 
Kushitic, are traced by Professor Lepsius in Kepheis, the old 
name of Althiopia, and in the Ethiopian Kephenes of Ba¬ 
bylon, a town founded by Nimrod, the Kushite, ‘the be¬ 
ginning of whose kingdom was Babel, and Erech, and Accad, 
and Calneh in the land of Shinar.' The ChaldjBans of Babylon 
are called Kephenes by Hellanicus, while Kush (Ethiopia), 
compassed by the Gilion, must be in Mesopotamia, where 
Herodotus, too, knows of the country of the Kissians. 

After thus tracing the presence of the Kushites in Asia, 
Arabia, Ethioina, and Pluenicia, Professor Lepsius takes 
another step, and boldly declares the civilization of Babylon 
as the work of Kushite colonists, who carried the seeds of 
Egyptian culture back from Africa to Asia. This fact is 
rei)resented in the legend of Oaiines, the fishman—i. e. the 
sailor, from the Red 8ea, who taught the Babylonians the 
arts of a civilized life. Bejecting as altogether fanciful the 
theory of a Turanian or Accadian civilization anterior to that 
of Babylon, Professor Lepsius holds that the hieroglyphics 
from which the cuneiform alphabets are derived were Egyp¬ 
tian, that the Babylonian astronomy was Egyptian, the 
Babylonian measures Egy])tian, the Babylonian architecture 
I’lgyptian, their temples, pyramids, obelisks, all imperfect 
imitations of Egyptian models. Here the gauntlet has been 
thrown down to nearly the whole army of Babylonian 
scholars, and we may look forward before long to a lively 
combat between them and their bold assailant. It is a pity 
that Professor Lej)sius should not have entered more fully 
into the grounds on whicli he bases his denial of an early 
Turanian or Accadian civilization in Mesopotamia. In fact, 
his Introduction, extending to 126 pages, contains materials 
that might have sufficed for many volumes. Many volumes 
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have been written on the origin of the Hyksos, yet Professor 
Lepsius ill only a few pages tries to decide tlie question, and 
makes them Kushites from Arabia. lie speaks of the mi¬ 
grations, the inroads, the repulses, and the alliances of those 
early nations as if they had hapiiened but yesterday, instead 
of four or five thousand years ago. He places implicit con¬ 
fidence in fragmentary notices which agree with his theories, 
sometimes forgetting the old rule that we should never be 
so much on our guard as when we meet with unexpected 
confirmations of our favourite notions. But, with all these 
reservations, we cannot but think that in this Introduction to 
Ins Nubian CJrammar Professor Lepsius has given a new im¬ 
pulse, not only to African philology, but to a reconsideration 
of some of the most interesting problems of ancient ethnology, 
tradition, and history. That all his views will stand the test 
of time who would venture to say ? One hundred years hence, 
ay, oven much sooner it may be, the Nubian inscri[)tions, when 
deciphered, may tell a very different story of the colonization 
of the Upper Nile valley from that wdiich Professor Lepsius 
lias constructed out of Lgyptian and Babylonian documents, 
Greek legends, and African grammars. The researches of 
Ur. Theophilus llahn and Miss Lloyd on tlie Hottentot and 
Ihishman dialects may sujiersede those of Ur. Block, and 
Livingstones and Nachtigalls of tli(‘ future may discover 
remnants of African populations more ancient tlnin any we 
know of at present. African philology and ethnology are in 
no danger as yet of becoming stationary, and tliosi; who arc 
interested in them must be prepared to unlearn and to learn 
many things from year to year. This is exactly as it ought 
to be. Healthy life is impossible without a constant throwing 
off of what has been exhausted, and scientific progress is im¬ 
possible without our leaving behind those that eiime before 
us, even though they were giants in their days. Tlie bane of 
scientific life is to rest and be satisfied, and even a wrong 
theory is sometimes better than no theory at all. Professor 
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Lepsiiis miglit liave repeated tke old song of African pliilology, 
and no doubt he would have been applauded on all sides, 
Having thrown a firebrand into the peaceful kraal of 
African scholars, ho will be attacked on all sides, criticized, 
and roundly abused. But he is old enough to know that 
what is true of private life holds true also of scientific life, 
‘ Woe unto you when all men shall speak well of you! for so 
did their fathers to the false prophets.’ 



llig-veda i.*Sakala 12,000 Aitareya-Brah. On Sanhita, Madhava 

5,000 in 8 On Brahm., Madhava 
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Atharva-veda iSaunaka 10,000 Gopatha-Br. OnSanhita,Madhava(!) 80,000 MMhava is called 

6,000 On Brahm., Madhava 20,000 Vidyarawya, at 

another period of 
his life. 
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Page 66 . 

ON POLYNESIAN MYTHOLOGY. 

Extracts from an Introduction to the Eev. W. W. Gill's 
‘ Myths and Songs from the South Pacific : ’— 

If new minerals, plants, or animals are discovered, if 
Btrange petrifactions are brought to light, if flints or other 
stone weapons are dredged up, or works of art disinterred, 
even if a liitlicrto unknown language is rendered accessible 
for the first time, no one, I think, wlio is acquainted with 
the scientific problems of our ago, would ask wliat their 
importnnee consists in, or what tliey are good for. Wliether 
they ar(! products of nature or works of man, if only there 
is no doubt as to tludr genuineness, tliey claim and most 
readily receive the attention, not only of the learned, but 
also of the intelligent public at large. 

Now, what are tliese IVt} tbs and Songs which ]\rr. W. AY. 
Gill h.is brought home from Mangaia, but antiquities, pre¬ 
served for hundreds, it may be for thousands of years, show¬ 
ing us, far ])cttcr than any stone weapons or stone idols, the 
giowtb of the human mind during a period whicli, as yet, is 
full of Ihe most jierplexing jiroblems to the psycliologist, tlie 
liistorian, and tl le theologian ? Tiic only hope of our ever 
unravelling the perplexities of that mythological period, or 
that mythojKcic idiaso of the Imnian intellect, lies in our 
gaining access to every kind of collateral evidence. We 
know tliat mytlioponc period among the Aryan and Semitic 
races, hut we know it from a distance only, and where are we 
to look now ior living myths and legends, cxcej)t among 
those wlio still tliink and speak mytliologically, who are, in 
fiiet, at the present moment what the Hindus were before 
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tlie collection of tlieir sacred hymns, and the Greeks long 
])cfore the days of Homer ] To find ourselves among a 
people who really believe in gods and heroes and ancestral 
spirits, who still offer human sacrifices, who in some cases 
devour their human victims, or, at all events, burn the flesh 
of animals on their altars, trusting tliat the scent will be 
sweet to the nostrils of their gods, is as if the zoologist could 
spend a few days among the megatheria, or the btdanist 
among the waving ferns of the forests, buried beneath our 
feet. So much is written just now, and has been written 
during the last fifty years, on human arclireology, on the 
growth and progress of the intellect, on the origin of religion, 
on the first beginnings of social institutions ; so many theories 
have been started, so many gemu'alizations put forward with 
perfect confidence, tliat one might almost imagine tliat all 
the evidence was lieforc us, and no nioi’c new light could 
he expected from anywhere. But the very contrary is tlio 
ease. There are many regions still to be explored, there are 
many facts, now put forward as certain, whicli roipiire tlic 
most careful inspection, and as we read again ami again tlio 
minute descriptions of tin' journey wliich man is su|)})Osed 
to have made from station to station, from liis eliihlhood to 
his manhood, or, it may he, Ids old age, it is difiicvdt to resist 
a feeling of amazement, and to su]>press at almost every page 
the exclamation, AVait! wait 1 

There arc the two antagonistic schools, each liolding its 
tenets with a l^ind of religions fervour- tlie om* believing 
in a descending, the other in an ascending, dcvelojunont of 
tlie human race ; the one asserting tliat the liistory of the 
liuman mind begins of necessity with a state of purity and 
simplicity wldcli gradually gives way to corru})tion, per¬ 
versity, and savagery ; tlie oilier maintaining, with equal 
eonfidence, tliat the first human beings could not have been 
more than one step above the animals, and that their whole 
history is one of progrC'S towards higher }>eifection. 
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"With regard to the beginnings of religion, the one school 
holds to a primitfve suspicion of something that is beyond 
—call it supernatural, transcendent, infinite, or divine. It 
considers a silent walking across this jhula^ of life, with 
eyes fixed on high, as a more perfect realisation of pidmi- 
tive religion than singing of Vedic hymns, offering of Jewish 
sacrifices, or the most elaborate creeds and articles.* The 
other begins with the purely animal and passive nature 
of man, and tries to show how the repeated impressions 
of the world in which he lived, drove him to fetishism, 
whatever that may mean, to ancestor-worship, to a worship 
of nature, of trees and serpents, of mountains and rivers, of 
clouds and meteors, of sun and moon and stars, and the 

^ ‘ So, on tile I 2th of August, we inarle the steep ascent to the village 
of Nanigea, ami from there to a very unpleasant which crosses 

the foaming torrent of the Sutlej. In this part of the Himalaya, and, 
indeed, on to Kashmir, these bridges are constructed of twigs, chiefly 
from l)irch trees or hushes, twisted together. Two thick ropes of these 
twigs, about the size of a man’s thigh, or a little larger, are stretched 
across tlie river, at a distance of about six to four feet from each other, 
and a similar rope runs lietween tliem, three or four feet lower, l>eing 
connected with tlie upper ropes by more slender ropes, also usually of 
birch twigs twisted together, hut sometimes of grass, and occurring at an 
inter^•al of about fl ve feet from each other. The unpleasantness of a jli ula 
is that the passenger has no proper hold of the upper ropes, which are 
too thick and rough to be grasped by the hand ; and that, at the ex¬ 
tremities, they are so far apart that it is diflicult to liave any hold of 
both at the same time ; while the danger is increased by the bend or 
liang of the j Ini la, which is much lower in the middle than at its ends. 
H e has also to stooj> painfully in order to move ahmg it, ami it is seldom 
safe for liim to rest his feet on the lower rope, except where it is 
supported from the upper ropes by the transverse ones. To fall into 
the raging torrent underneath would be almost certain destruction. 
The high wind which usually prevails in the Hiimtlaya during the day. 
makes the whole structure swing about frightfully. In the middle of 
the bridge there is a cross-bar of wood (to keep the two upper ropes 
separate) which has to be stepped over ; and it is not customary to 
repair a jhCda until some one falls through it, and so gives practical 
demonstration that it is in rather a rotten condition.’—Andrew Wilson, 
^The Abode of Snow,’ p. 19;. 
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vault of heaven, and at last, by wlmt is called a natural 
mistake, of One who dwells in heaven atovc. 

There is some truth in every one of tliese views; but they 
become untrue by being generalized. The time has not come 
yet, it probably never will come, when we shall be able 
to assert anything about the real beginnings of religion in 
general. We know a little here, a little there, but whatever 
we know of early religion, we always see that it j^resupposes 
vast periods of a still earlier development. 

Some people imagine that fetishism, at all events, pre¬ 
supposes nothing : they would probably not hesitate to as¬ 
cribe to some of the higher animals tlie fiiculty of fetish- 
worship. But few words are so devoid of scientific precision 
as feUshisnij a term first rendered popular by the writings 
of De Brosses. Let us suppose that it means a kind of 
temporary worship of any material object which tlie fancy 
may hai)pen to select, as a tree, a stone, a post, an animal :— 
can that be called a primitive form of religion ] First of all, 
religion is one thing, worship another, and the two are by no 
means necessarily connected. But, even if they were, what 
is the meaning of worship paid to a stone, but the outward 
sign of a pre-existent belief that this stone is more th;in a 
stone, something supernatural, it may be something divine, 
so that the ideas of the supernatural and the divine, instead 
of growing out of fetishism, arc generally, if not always, 
presupposed l^y it ? The same applies to ancestor-worship, 
wliich often presup2:)oscs the conceptions of immortality and 
of the ideal unity of a family, and in many cases implies 
a l?elief that the spirits of the departed are worthy to share 
the honours paid to divine beings. 

To maintain that all religion begins with fetishism, all 
mythology with ancestor-worship, is simjdy untrue, as far as 
our present knowledge goes. There is fetishism, there is 
ancestor-worship, there is nature-worship, whether of trees 
or serpents, of mountains or rivers, of clouds and meteors, 
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of sun and moon and stars, and tlie vault of heaven ; there 
is all this, and there is much more than all this, wherever 
we can watch the early growth of religious ideas: but, what 
we have to learn is, first of all, to distinguisli, to study each 
religion, each mythology, each form of worship by itself, to 
watch them during successive periods of their growth and 
decay, to follow them through different strata of society, and 
before all, to have each of tliem, as much as possible, studied 
in tlunr own language. 

If language is tlie realization of thought and feeling, the 
importance of a knowledge of the language for a correct 
appreciation of what it was meant to convey in the expres¬ 
sion of religious thought and feeling, requires no proof. 
I have often insisted on this, and I have tried to show— 
whctlier successfully or not, lot others judge—that much of 
what seems at fust irrational and inexj)licahle in mythology, 
and in religion also, can 1)C explained by the influence which 
language exercises on thought. I have never said that the 
whole of mythology can he explained in that way, that all 
tliat seems ii rational is due to a misunderstanding, or that 
all mythology is a disease of langnage. Some parts of 
mythology I have proved to he sohd)lo hy means of linguistic 
t(‘sts, hut mythology as a wliole I have always represented 
as a comjdete ptufod of tliought, inevitable, I believe, in the 
develo])nuMit of human thought, and comju'chcnding all and 
everything that at a given time can fall withjn the horizon 
of the liuiuan mind. The Nemesis of disproportion seems to 
liannt all now discoveries. Parts of mythology arc religions, 
j)arts of mythology are historical, parts of mythology are 
metaphysical, parts of mythology are poetical; but mythology 
as a whole is neither religion, nor history, nor philosophy, nor 
poetry. It conqirehends all these together under that pecu¬ 
liar form of ex[)ression which is natural and intelligihle at 
a certain stage, or at certain recurring stages in the develop¬ 
ment of thought and speech, but which, after becoming 
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traditional, becomes frequently unnatural and unintelligible. 
In the same manner nature-worship, tree-worship, serpent- 
worship, ancestor-worship, god-worship, liero-worsliip, fetish¬ 
ism, all are parts of religion, but none of those by itself can 
explain the origin or growth of religion, which comprehends 
all these and many more elements in the various phases of 
its growth. 

If anything can help to impress upon students of religion 
and mythology the necessity of caution, the advantage of 
special research, and, above all, the necessity of a scliolarlike 
treatment, it is a book like that of J\lr. Gill,—an account 
of a religion and mythology which were still living in the 
island ofMangaia^ when Mr. Gill went there as a missionary 
twenty-two years ago, and which, as they died away befoj’o 
his eyes, he carefully described to us from what lie saw 
himself, from what the last depositaries of the old faith told 
him, and from what \vas recorded of it in sacred songs, which 
he gives us in the original, with literal translations. 

It is true that the religion and mythology of the Poly¬ 
nesian race have often been treated before, but one of their 
greatest charms consists in the very fact that we possess 
them in so many forms. Eacli island lias, so to say, its own 
religious and mythological dialect, and though thei o is much 
that is common to all, and must therefore be old, iherc is 
at the same time much local and individual variety. Again, 
the great advantage of Mr. Gill’s collection is that Mangaia 
has kept itself freer from foreign intlueiiees than almost 
any other of the Polynesian islands. ‘ The isolation of the 
Ilervey Islanders,’ he says, ‘ was in favour of the purity of 
their traditions, and the extreme jealousy v.ith whicli they 
were guarded was rather an advantage than <;therwise.’ 

' Mangaia belongs to the Ilervey Group, a small cluster of islands in 
the South Pacific, lying Ijetweeri the i(J^ and 22^ parallels of S. latitude 
and 157® and 160^ of W. longitude. 
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When we find strange coincidences between the legends of 
Mangaia and Jewish, Christian, or classical stories, we need 
not suspect that former European travellers had dropped the 
germs of them, or that missionaries had given, unconsciously, 
their own colouring to them. Mr. Gill has been specially 
on the guard against this and other sources of error, ‘ Whilst 
collecting my myths,* he says, ‘ I put away from me all 
classical mythology, being afraid that unconsciously I might 
mould these Polynesian stories into similarity with those of 
Greece and Pome.* 

On my making inquiries whether the Polynesian tradition 
about Eve (Ivi) (on which see my Selected Essays, vol. 11 . 
p. 456), was to be found in Mangaia, Mr. Gill informed 
me that it was not, and that he strongly suspected its 
European origin. The elements of the story may have pre¬ 
viously existed, and we see some traces of it in the account 
of the creation current in Mangaia, but Mr. Gill suspects that 
some of the mutineers of the Bounty may have told the 
natives the Bible story, and that it became incorporated with 
their own notions. 

The jawbone, too, with which we are told that Maui, the 
great solar hero of the Polynesians, destroyed his enemies, is 
absent in Mangaia. When I inquired about it, Mr. Gill in¬ 
formed me that lie never heard of it in the Hervey Group in 
connection with Maui. 

Such things arc extremely important for a proper treat¬ 
ment of mythology. I hold no longer to the rule that when 
two mythologies agree in what is irrational or foolish, they 
must have had the same origin, or must have come into con¬ 
tact with each other at some period of their history. If there 
was a reason for the jawbone to be used as a weapon in one 
country, the same reason may have existed in another. But, 
even if there was no reason, a fact that happened or was 
imagined to have happened in one place may surely have 
happened or have been imagined to have happened in another. 
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At first, no doubt, we feel startled by such coincidences ; and 
tfiat they often offer a priifYidj facie presumption in favour of a 
common origin cannot be denied. But as we read on from one 
mythology to another, our sensitiveness with regard to these 
coincidences becomes blunted, and we feel hardened against 
appeals which are founded exclusively on such evidence. 

At first sight, what can be more startling than to see the 
interior of the world, the invisible or nether world, the Hades 
of the Mangaians, called Avaikiy AviH, lit. the lower region, 
being the name of one of the lower regions, both among 
Brahmans and Buddhists ^ But we have only to look around, 
and we find that in Tahitian the name for Hades is llaivaiHf 
in New Zealand Ilawaiki, and more originally, I suppose, 
Sawaiki; so that the similarity between the Sanskrit and 
Polynesian words vanishes vei’y quickly. 

That the name of the Sun-god in Mangaia is Ra has been 
23 oiiitcd out as a strange coincidence with Egypt; but more 
really important is the story of Ha being made captive, as 
reminding us of similar solar legends in Greece, Germany, 
Peru, and elsewhere b 

Who can read the Mangaian story of Ina (tbe moon) and 
her mortal lover, who, as he grew old and infirm, had to be 
>sent back to the earth to end his days there, without thinking 
of Selene and Endymion, of Eos and Tithonos 1 

Who again, if ac(iuaintcd with the Vedic myth of the 
Maruts ^ the ^strikers, the Storm-gods, and their gradual 
change into tlie Homan god of war, Mars, can fail to sec the 
same transition of tliought in several of the gods of the 
storms, of war and destruction among the Polynesians, 
though here again the similarity in the name of Maru is 
purely accidental. 

^ * Chips from a German Workshop.* Second edition, vol. ii. p. il6. 

^ Rig-Veda-Sanhita, The Sacred Hymns of the Ijrahinans. Tnins- 
lated by F. Max Miiller. Vol. i. Hymns to tho Maruts, or the Storm- 
Gotls. London, Triibiier & Co., 1869. 
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In some of the Polynesian islands the Deluge is said to 
have lasted exactly forty days. This, no doubt, is startling. 
It may be the result of missionary influence. But, even if it 
were not, tlie coincidence between the Polynesian and the 
Jewish accounts on that one point may be either purely 
accidental, or may be founded on rude mcteoi-ological cal¬ 
culations which we have not yet detected. I do not like to 
cpiote coincidences from American traditions, because we 
know that we are never safe there against Spanish by-notes; 
otherwise the account of the Toltcc deluge, and the statement 
that the mountains were covered to the depth of ‘ fifteen 
cubics,’ might be quoted as another undesigned coincidence^. 
According to the Chiinalpopoca the Creator produced 

His work in successive e})Oehs, man being made on the 
seventh day from dust and ashes. Why, we may ask, on 
the seventh day ? But others, without even insisting on the 
peculiar character of the seventh number, may simply ask, 
Why notl There is much similarity between the Hindu 
account of the Deluge and the Jewisli; but no one who has 
read tlie numerous accounts of a deluge in other parts of the 
world, would feel much surprised at this. At all events, if 
we admitted a common origin of the two, oi’ an actual bor¬ 
rowing, then to explain the difierences between them would 
be extremely difficult. The only startling coincidence is, 
that in India the Rood is said to begin on the seventh day 
after it had been announced to Maim. Considering, however, 
that the seventh day is mentioned in the ‘ Bhagavata-PunLm’ 
only, I feel inclined to look upon it as merely accidental. 
It might, no doubt, have been borrowed from Jewish or even 
Mohammedan sources; but how can we imagine any reason 
why so unmeaning a fact should have been taken over, while 
on so many other points, where there was every temptation 
to borrow, nothing was done to assimilate the two accounts, 
or to remove features of which, at that time, the Hindus 
^ Bancroft, ‘Native Racea,’ vol. v. p. 20. 
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might well be supposed to have been ashamed ? I mention 
all this for the sole purpose of preaching patience and caution ; 
and I preach it against myself quite as mucli as against 
otlicrs, as a warning against exclusive theories. 

On every page of these Mangaian legends there is evidence 
tliat many of them owe their origin to language, whether 
we adopt the theory that the Mangaians played on their woi ds, 
or that their words played on the Mangaians. IVIr. Gill him¬ 
self fully admits this; but to say that the whole of the 
^rangaian mythology and theology owed its origin to the 
Dxydizing process to which language is exposed in every 
country, would be to mistake the rust for the iron. 

One great temptation against which we must guard in 
dndying mytliology, is to look upon everything that has an 
d)stract or philosophical character as late or secondary. It 
nay he so, and, in many cases, we know it is so, but it docs 
lot follow that it is so by necessity. One of the chief sources 
if mythology is the indistinct yearning after causes, an 
inpulse to explain what is visible by what is not visible, 
n attempt to go beyond the liorizon of human exjiciience. 
tmong the Aryan nations the answers given to the first 
ucstioninirs of the human mind seem to liavc assumed fiom 
he first a more concrete character, and only after the sky, 
iid the sun, and the moon, and the dawn, and the winds 
ad iK'cn conceived as the givers and makers of all things, 
o we hear of a^temjits to go lieyond to the conception of 
lore alistract powers. l>nt even among some of the Aryan 
at ions, and particularly in India, it is by no means certain 
lat the more philosojihical conception of the supernatural 
al not find expression from the very^ beginning, that tin; 
^’o streams of mythological thought, the metaphysical and 
lysical, did not run parallel for a long time, till in the 
id the metaphysical developed into philosophy, while tJie 
‘vsical sup])lied the materials for religion and supersti- 
m. 

S 
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If we come fresh from Aryan mythology to that of Man^ 
gaia, and read that the Universe (Avaiki), in the form of 
cocoa-nut shell, rests on a thick stem, gradually tapering to 
a point, and that this point is conceived as a demon, without 
human form, and that its name Te-aka-ia-roe signifies tlie 
Koot of all Existence, we imagine ourselves in the Brahmanas 
and Uimnishads. Likewise, when we read that above this 
extreme point there is another demon called Te-tangaengau^ 
which means Breathing^ and then again another called Te- 
mayiava-roa^ which means The Long-lived, all this seems ah -1 
struct, speculative, systematical, or late. But is it so % Do 
we hnow that it is so, and that it could not he otherwise ? 

L(d. us go a step further. As we advance into the inte- ‘ 
rior of the cocoa-nut shell, we meet at the very bottom with 
an old woman, a demon of flesh and blood, called Vari-ma- 
te-taJiave. What is the meaning of her name? We arc 
told, The verg Beginning, or literally The Beginning ami 
Bottom. This sounds again al)stract enough. But she her¬ 
self is no mere abstraction. She jducks a bit of her right side, 
and it became the First Man. Many stories are told about 
that First lyiau. lie is half man, half fish; his one eye was 
human, tlic other a fish-eye ; his right side was furnished 
with an arm, the left with a fin. He had one proper foot, and 
half a fish tail. He had, as we shall see, brothers, and became 
in fact a purely legendary character. Yet he was clearly in 
the beginning a nominal concept of the sky. His name is 
AvaUa or Vatpa, and that still means Noon. And now the 
legend tells tliat Votea had two magnificent eyes, rarely 
visible at the same time. In general, whilst one, called by 
the mortals the Sun, is seen hero in this upper world, the 
otlier eye, called hy men the Moon, sliines in Avaiki. Of 
course this is not the only myth. In anotlier myth the sun 
and moon are not the eyes of Vatetg hut themselves living 
beings, and no one is ofionded by such contradictions. They 
are all true alike, as long as people were able to understand 
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lien), and when they ceased to be intelligible they beounc 
wicrcd. * 

M'ith all these uncertainties before us, with the ground 
i-liiikiiig under our feet, who would venture to erect at 
pi'e-eiit complete systematic theories of mythology or reli- 
'iiiii 1 Let any one who thinks that all religion begins with 
i'ti>liism, all worship with ancestor-worship, or that the 
wlmlc of mytliology evcrywlioi'c can bo explained as a disease 
of liingiiage, try his hand on this short account of the beliefs 
and traditions of Mangaia; and if he finds that he fails to 
liiiag even so small a seginent of the world’s religion and 
mytliology into the narrow circle of his own system, let him 
]iaiise before he ventures to lay down rules as to how man, 
on ascending from a lower or descending from a higher state, 
must have spoken, must have believed, must have worshipjied. 
If Mr. Gill’s book were to j)roduce no other effect but this, it 
irould have proved one of the most useful works at the pro- 
pent moment. But it contains much that in itsidf will deeply 
iiitei’est all those who have learned to sympathize with the 
diildliood of the world, and have not foi'gotten that the child 
s the father of the man ; mucli that will startle those who 
hink that meta|)hysical concejitions arc incompatible with 
lowiiright savagery; much also that will comfort those who 
add that God has not left Himself without a witness, even 
luoiig the lowest outcasts of the human race. 
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ON THE CHINESE NAME FOR GOD. 

Tlic old controversy wlicther Tt in Cliincse should l>| 
translated l)y God, and whether God should be translated b 
Tt^ was revived in i8So by some of the Bisliops and Mb 
sionarics in China, who addressed the following letter t 
me. 

Shanghai, China, Jime 25, 1880. 

Sru,—AVc, the undersigned missionaries labouring amom 
tlie Cliincse, have luul brought under our notice the volunn 
on the Chinese religion which forms one of the series you an 
now (Mlltiiig under the general title of ‘The Sacred Books ol 
the East.' 

We fully agree with your prefatory statement—‘ that miicli 
of the value and utility of the series must depend on tlitj 
absence of any colour borrowed from theory or prejudice ,1 
and wc theicfore deplore tlie fact that in the importaiij 
volume alluded to there has licen, as wc conceive, a forgetful 
iK'ss of the principle which was laid down at the outset. 
refer to the meaning which has in this booh throughout bee 
attached to the term ^ Shang-ti,’ so frequently found in tli 
Chinese classics. 

You can be no stranger to the fact that a controversy ha 
long existed among Chinese scholars as to who or what 
meant by the term or title ^ Sliang-ti.' Some hold that i 
<lesignates the God of the Christian Scriptures, while other 
f('(d themselves utterly unable to accept it in such a sens' 
Whatever the rights of this ([uestion are, the controvers 
is a great fact and ought not to be ignored. It arose, as 
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well known, among the early Eoman Catholic missionaries in 
( hir.a. aiul a like contention exists at the present clay among 
the (lifforeut Protestant missionaries. It cannot be said that 
tlierc lias been any lack of scholarship in the discussion of 
this (piostion. Both views have been well rcjiresented from 
lime to time, first among Eoman Catholic missionaries, and 
latterly among Protestant missionaries, by men whose Chinese 
IS well as general scholai 'Ship is undoubted. We nc cl but 
neat ion tlie names of the early Jesuit missionaries, IMatteo 
Jbeei on one side and Longobardi on the other, and the 
[Protestant missionaries, Dr. Medhurst, Dr. Legge, Di*. Ddkins, 
and Dr. Chalmers on one side, and Bishop Boone, Dr. Bridg- 
imm, and Dr. Williams on the other. To the last three should 
1)0 added, though of the Greek Church, the dislinguisiied 
name of the late Archimandrite Palladius, so well known as 
me of the most profound Chinese scholars. 

Ckinsidei’ing, then, that the question has been agitated 
imong all classes of Christian missionaries for nearly 300 
oars, our complaint is, that in a book containing a trans¬ 
ition of the Chinese classics intended for English readers, 
nd brought out witli your impriniatitr^ the term CShang-ti' 
as been, not translated, as it might liave been, by such a 
liiase as ‘ Suprtune Ruler ' or ‘ Supreme Emperor,^ or ‘ Euler 
)!• Binperor) on high,’ or transferred, as has been done 
alei'd in some passages of the same book, with the term 
Fi,’ in either of which cases no fault could have been found, 
/dt inter])i'eted as tlie God of revelation—the view which the 
nainent translator, Dr. Legge, so strenuously advocated while 
n China as a missionary. That is, he sets forth liis own 
)rivate view by substituting ‘ God’ for ‘ Sbang-ti ’ wherever 
t occurs in the classics; whereas this has been denied by 
’crsonsas thoroughly qualified as himself to form a jmigment 
>n the subject. His reaffirmation of his reasons for this view 
a the addition to the preface made in tlie present volume 
lues not make his translation of ‘ Shang-ti ’ any the less 
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a serious departure from the princij^^le laid down in your 
preface. 

Moreover, this is not merely a literary—it is a missionary 
question. Many who have read or will read the hook 
exercise strong influence from England and other countries, 
directly or indirectly, on Cliristian missions in China, and it 
is exceedingly important that their minds should he lve}.t 
free fi*om prejudice on one side or the other, seeing tliey have 
no means of examining or determining upon the question for 
themselves. Such a hook as Dr. Loggers is to them, su| 
long as the controversy is undecided, simply misleading. 

We respectfully urge that, in editing it, the balance between 
the two parties in a difficult and still open contention shouldl 
have been held with a steady hand, and express our regret 
that the hook rcfeiTcd to, though brought out with tlio 
statement of so admirable a principle, of avoidance of all 
colouring, is, nevertheless, of a distinctly i>artisau character, 
inasmuch as by its interpretation of ‘ Sliang-ti' it is the ex¬ 
ponent of the view of a very small nundjur even of those who 
prefer to use ‘ Shang-ti ' to make known the true God to tlie 
Chinese ; for of those who use the term, very few agree witli 
Dr. Legge in the o2>iiiiou that ‘ 8haiig-ti ^ of the ChinesO| 
classics is the same as ‘Jehovah’ of the Christian Scriptures. 

It is uu tliis account that we venture to address you. Wen 
you less eidightened and liberal than you are, we might com 
elude by asking you to j>ardoii us for addres^^iug you ; but wc 
do Jiot do so, as we are as.sured that your fearless and uncom¬ 
promising love of truth will induce you to hail with satis¬ 
faction any suggestion which may remove from a volume 
with your name on the titleqjage the faintest trace of one¬ 
sided iicss. 

Wc have tlie honour to be, Sir, 

Your faithful and obedient servants, 

Tuos. INI/Clatciiie, ^LA., Canon of St. Jolin's Cathedral, Hong 
kong, and of the Cathedral of the Holy Trinity, Shanghae, 1S44. 
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^fATTiiEW L. Yates, D.D., 1847. 

Edward C. Lord, M.A., D.D., 1847. 

3'UEDERiCK F. Gough, M.A., 1850. 

A. P. Happer, 1844. 

K. Nelson, D.D., 1851. 

J. 8. PuRDON, Bishop of Victoria, Hongkong, 1853. 

John L. Nevins, D.D., 1854. 

T. P. Crawford, D.D., 1852. 

11 . Blodget, D.D., 1854. 

Samuel 1 . J. Scheresciiewsky, Missionary Bishop of the American 
Episcopal Church, Shanghai, 1859. 

Elliot H, Thompson, 1859. 

CnARLES Henry But(?her, DJ>,, 1S64. 

Wm. j. Boone, M.A., 1869. 

11 i nter Corbett, M.A., 1S63. 

( HAS. K. Mills, M.A., 1857. 

John Wherry, M.A., 1864. 

James Bates, 1867. 

L. 1 ). Chapin, 1863. 

CiiAUNCEY Goodrich, 1S65. 

C. A. Stanley, 1862. 

J. A. Leyenbergeh, 1866. 

Henry V. Noyes, 1866. 


To this letter I returned the following answer:— 

Gentlemen,—I have taken some time to consider wliat 
answer I should return to the letter wliich you addressed to 
me as editor of ‘ The Sacred Books of the East,' and in which 
you complain that, in tlie translation of tlie Shu-king and 
81iih-king hy Professor Legge, the names Ti and 81iang-ti 
should liave been rendered by ‘ God.' You call my attention 
to the controversy which lias been carried on for 300 years, 
aiwl is still kept up to the present day among the missionaries 
in Ghina, as to what is the nearest equivalent to be fjund in 
tlie Chinese language for expressing God. You remind me 
that Ti and 8 hang-ti were rty*ccted by Papal authority, and 
liave been accepted among Protestant missionaries ];y one 
jiarty only, and you remark that, even those who in reritlering 
tlie Scriptures into Cliinese arc willing, in the absence of a 
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bette r name, to accept Ti or Shang-ti for God, would shrink 
from translating'these terms by God when they occur in the 
writings of Confucius. As Professor Legge, during his long 
stay in China, has been one of the most strenuous defenders 
of the name Shang-ti as the best rendering of God in Chinese, 
you com[)lain that he should liave taken advantage of liis 
position, as one of my fellow-workers in the translation of ‘The 
Hacred Hooks of the East,’ and have translated Bhang-ti, 
wlieiiever it occurs in the Bhu-king and Bhih-king, by God, 
expressing, at the same time, his conviction that ‘the Ti and 
Bluing-ti of the Chinese classics is God, our God, the true 
Cnd.’ You also blame me, as editor of ‘ Tlie Bacred Books of 
the Past,’ for not Iiaving held with a steady hand the balance 
between the two parties in a ditheult and still open contention, 
particularly as I laid promised that these translations, offered 
to tile [mblie under the auspices of the University of Oxford, 
should l>e eomidete, trustworthy, and readable ; and you call 
on me to reiiair the injustice which lias been done to tliose 
who dilVer from Dr. Legge in his views on the true meaning 
of th(‘ woi’ds Ti and Bhang-ti. 

Alh)W mo to state, in rejdy to your letter, that, so far as 
the so-called ‘ Term Question ’ is concerned, I had, nearly 
thirty years ago Revleiv, October, 1852), exjiressed 

my conviction that it would be impossible to find in Chinese 
a more adeipiate rendering of God than Bhang-ti. On that 
])oint, therefore, L coultl hardly claim now tp^be an impartial 
judge. 

But this, as you yourselves admit, is not really the ques¬ 
tion which concerns the translator or the editor of ‘The 
Bacred Hooks of the East.’ The question on which, with 
the assistance of my learned friend. Dr. Legge, I was called 
upon to form an ojnnion when examining his translation of 
the Shii-king and Bhih-king, forming the third volurno of 
my series, was whether Ti and Bhang-ti, when they occur 
in Chinese, should be rendered in English by God. On this 
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point, I readily admit, it is by no means easy to give a 
decisive answer. In fact, I can well understand why many 
missionaries in China should have hesitated to identify the 
fShang-ti of the Confucians with the God they come to preach, 
and all I can do is to try to explain to you why, in spite of 
all objections, I myself agree with Dr. Lcgge in accepting 
fSliang-ti, when it occurs in the ancient Scriptures of the 
Chinese, as a name intended for the true God. 

There are, perhaps, passages in the sacred texts of the 
Cliinese in which Shang-ti is spoken of in what we should call 
mythological language, language.*, in our o])inion, inapplicable 
to the Su2)reme lluler of tlie Universe. But does it follow, 
tliercfore, that the Chinese, when they formed the name of 
Shang-ti, did not mean the true God, or that the best among 
tliem had never had any idea of the true God 1 You know 
far better than I do that tlicre must be in the jmvycrs and 
creeds of all religions a coinj^jromise between the language 
of the wise and the foolish, the old and the young, and that 
tlie sacred texts of no nation, not even those of Jews and 
Christians, arc entirely free from cliildlike, liclpless, poetical, 
and wliat are called mythological expressions. Tliore is, 
2)tnhaps, no better name for God than Father, and there aro 
few religions in which that name lias not lieen used ; yid, in 
Older to render tliat name ajiplicahle to God, we must take 
out of it almost evcrytliiiig it iinjilies in ordinary usage. Our 
own word GojJ was borrowed by our ancestors from heathen 
tenijilcs, and the names for God used by the llomanic nations 
come from d^us, Sanskrit deva, which dsva is a mere deriva¬ 
tion of diVf the sky. 

And, if we are not to translate Shang-ti by God, wliat aro 
we to do] You would not say that the Chinese, alone of all 
nations on earth, had never any word for God at all, for you 
yourselves say that tliey deified the sky, and how could 
people deify the sky or anything else without possessing an 
idea and a word for deity ? 
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You suggest that cither the name Shang-ti should have 
been left untranslated, or that it should have been rendered 
by Supreme Ruler. If the first expedient had been adoj^ted, 
all readers unacquainted with Chinese would have taken 
Shang-ti for a proper name, such as Juiiitcr, while Dr. Legge, 
whose Cliinese scholarship you do not call in question, states 
that it ‘ never became with the i)eo[)le a pro[)er name like 
the Zeus of the Greeks’ (Preface, p. xxv.). If, on the con¬ 
trary, Sliang-ti had been rendered by Supreme Ruler, as 
was (lone by ]\[edhurst, or by le, Seigneur and le Souverain 
MdUrCy as was done by Gaubil, would these expressions have 
evoked in the minds of European readers any coneejdion 
dilferent from that of God, the true God] 

How could missionaries in China, if they are willing to 
translate Shang-ti by Supreme Ruler, continue to reju’csent 
Him as a false God, or, at all events, as not quite true] Arc 
there any who still believe in the actual existence of false 
gods, or of gods not (juite true ] Do they believe that Bel, 
or .lupiter, or Vhirinia, or Shang-ti wei*e so many individual 
beings existing by the side of Jehovah] They were, if you 
like, false, or, at least, imj^erfect names of God ; but never 
the names of false or imperfect gods. 

I have tried to show in all my writings on language, 
mythology, or religion, and more espeeially in my Ilibbcrt 
lecture ‘ On tlie oi igin and growth of religion, as illustrated 
by the religions of India,’ how we ought to read in the 
manifold names of tlie Deity, preserved to us in the ancient 
languages of the world, the gradual growtli of human thought 
and human language in their endeavour to find better 
and better names for what after all admits of no name. 
What an ancient Christian martyr said, 6 dcus oi^o/xa ovk 
‘ God has no name,’ is true, in one sense; but from an his¬ 
torical point of vdew, we sliould, I think, be equally right if 
we called God ttoXAwv ovoyLUToav ^ia, ‘ of many names 

the one person.’ 
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Some of these names may seem to us very ohjectionable, 
hut not all; and I confess I could never help admiring the 
bold language of an ancient Sanskrit poet who introduces 
Eliagavat, his own supreme God, saying, ‘ Even those who 
worship idols, worshi}) me/ 

If we are so hard on the Chinese, and tell them that their 
word Shang-ti cannot he used as the name of the true God, 
l>ecausc it is used synonymously with tien, which means the 
sky, what shall we say when they j)oint to such verses in 
the New Testament as Luke xv. 21, ‘I have sinned against 
lieiiven, and in tliy sight, and am no more worthy to he 
called thy son’? And if we arc olFeiided by every anthro- 
pomorjdiic exj)ression in the sacred writings of non-Christian 
races, how is it that we can bear so well with tlie language of 
the Old Testament, in reading of ‘the Lord God walking in 
the garden in the cool of the day’ ? Do the words of Dante — 

‘Per questo la Scrittura condescendo 
A voHtra facultaLo, e picMli e inaiio 
Attribiiisee a Dio, et altro intende/ 

a])]dy to oiir 8cri])tures only? Should we not apply them 
even in a far more generous spirit to the serij)tures of the 
Chinese, the Hindus, the Persians, the Mohammedans? It 
was, 1 need hardly tell you, one of the chief objects for wliieh 
I undertook tlie publication of ' The Sacred Looks of the 
East,’ to show, as St. Augustine said, that tliere is no re¬ 
ligion without Bome truth in it, and particularly to make 
missionaries see that, hidden beneath a fearful amount of 
rubbish, and worse than rubbish, there aie grains of gold 
to be found in every book that has once beeji called sacred 
by human lips. Nothing, 1 confess, has rejoiced me so much 
as when I heard the otlier day an excellent missionary tell 
me, ‘ You have shown us that the heathen religions are not 
the work of the devil; and you liave taught us to look first 
>f all for what the heathen religions share with us in common, 
uid to make that the foundalion of our labour.’ Surely the 
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name for God in Chinese, or in any other language, unless it 
is simply intolerable, should he treated by missionaries with 
the greatest reverence. Let them slowly and gently cut down 
the rank growth of mythology tliat has choked so many of 
the names of God; but let them be careful lost, in tearing up 
Die roots, tliey kill the stem on which alone their new grafts 
can live and thrive. Let them follow, in fact, in the foot¬ 
steps of the boldest and greatest missionary the world has 
ever seen, who at Athens did not break the altar of the 
unknown God, but said, ‘ Whom yc ignorantly worship. 
Him declare I unto you.’ 

These are, in a few words, the reasons which made me not 
only approve of Professor Legge’s transhiti{)n of ‘ Sliang-ti,’ 
when it occurs in the Bhu-king and Bhih-king, by ‘ God,’ 
but sincerely rejoice at it. Nor do I think that, in adopting 
tlie course we thought right to adopt, either he or I took an 
unfair advantage of tliose who, on conscientious grounds, 
difh'r from us. If this translation of ‘Sliang-ti’ by ‘God’ 
had been inserted in ‘The Sacred Books of the East’ without 
any warning to the reader, I should plead guilty for myself, 
and I could well understand in that case the remonstrances 
of those who all their lives have been opposing Dr. Legge in 
his views on Cliinese religion. But when there is in the 
prcliice, from page xxiii. to xxix., a clear explanation of the 
reasons wliieli induced Dr. Legge to render ‘ Shang-ti’ by 
‘ God,' when the translations of that name proposed by 
other Chinese scholars are clearly set forth and examined, 
and when the translator is prepared to take upon himself the 
full resj)onsibility of that rendering whieh he personally con¬ 
siders the only true one, surely there is no solid foundation 
for the charge of mala Jides, either against Dr. Legge or 
against myself. I need hardly say, therefore, in conclusion, 
that it would be a great satisfaction to myself, and, I have no 
doubt, to Dr. Legge also, if after having read my explanations, 
and the pampldct which Dr. Legge has addressed to me 
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(* Letter to Professor F. Max Miillcr, chiefly on the trans¬ 
lation into English of the Chinese terms Ti and Shang-ti/ 
l)y James Leggc, Professor of the Chinese Language in the 
L^niversity of Oxford ; Triibner, 1880), and wliich by tliis 
time has, no doubt, reached yon, you should think it right to 
^vitlldraw the charges which you have brought against us. 

I liave the honour to be, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 

F. Max Muller. 

Oxford, Dec . 19. 

A more elaborate answer was written l)y Dr. Leggc himself, 
and published as ‘A^Letter to Professor iVfax Ariillcr, cliiefly 
on the translation into English of the Chinese terms Ti and 
Shang-Ti,’ London, Triilmer, 1880. 

I here subjoin an article from the pen of tlie great Cliinesc 
scliolar, Jolin Chalmers, ])ublishcd in a Hong-Kong pajier, 
28 Dec. 1880, and not easily accessible to European scholars. 

The Interminable Question. 

The Interminable Question is about a word for the Deity 
ill Chinese. There are three views held by poweiful sections 
of the Missionary army, whom, for lircvity, we will designate 
the Romanists, the Reformers, and the Rumpers. i. The 
view of tlie tirst is negative. ‘ Tlicre is,' they say, ‘ no word 
for God in Chinese, we must make one. We make the ex¬ 
pression Ileaven-Lord T'icn Chu) to stand for 

God.’ This is the Catholic faith as decreed })y tlie Pope 
some two hundred years ago. 2. The Reformers liold that 
the Chinese word hn’ God is Ti, or p 8Iiang-ti, 
and tliat the word which the peo2^1 ■ nsc for their ohjijcts of* 
worship generally imams (jhosf.s. This J^arty includes all 
Germans, all English and Scotch Presbyterians, all W'es- 
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Icyans, and all London Missionaries. 3. The third party, 
on the contrary, say that Ti or Shang-ti moans the Firmamevl 
deified^ and that the word which the Romanists and Re¬ 
formers generally agree in translating ghosts or sjnrits, means 
gods and God. Therefore they use the latter word, whicli is 
shun. I call these last Rumpers because they are a 

, diminished body, now much in need of a Cromwell. A few 
follow them from various unsettled sections. And the most 
unsettled section of all is the Church of England. Taken 
collectively ‘the Church’ may be said to hold out her arms 
lovingly to cm])racc us all; but taken individually her 
mcml)ers arc at Avar one with another. 

The doctrine of Shan^ lield by the Rumpers, has been 
refuted again and again. But they never seem to know that 
tlicy arc beaten. So long ago as 1876, I published, in a 
Pamphlet on the subject, twenty-five sentences from good 
native authors to shcAV that the ^ slian^ of a man means his 
sj)irit or ghost, and not his god. In consequence of that publi¬ 
cation, a certain person calling himself ‘Inquirer’ sent an 
article to the Clunesc Recorder^ in which he said his teacher 
laid ‘quite }>rovi(Ientially ’ found one passage in which * my 
shand did not mean ‘ my ghost ’ but ‘my god/ It turned 
out, liowever, tliat tlie plirase meant only the ghosts of my 
ancestors; as one might speak of ‘ Hamlet’s gliost,’ meaning 
the gl lost ot his father which he saAv. When Inquirer’s first 
article appeared I thought I could discover in vt the style of 
a Avcll-known Doctor, and sent a note congratulating him 
on having said some true things, but the Doctor replied that 
he did ‘nut claim the honor.’ Wlio Inquirer is, therefore, 
remains to me a profound mysteiy, and if I say anything 
haiil about him he must not suppose that I am personally 

^acquainted with him at all. He has for some time past 
been writing to the Chinese Rt^corder ramUing, irrelevant, 
and unreadable articles, which have done little or no harm 
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nml less good. The last, which appeared in the number for 
31 ay and June 1880, in the form of a letter to Professor 
31 ax 31 uller, is to my mind the feeblest of nil. It was witli 
some surprise therefore that I learnt a fcAV mails ago that 
Professor.Muller, to whom it was addressed, and Professor 
Lcggc, against whom it was directed, were preparing to do 
battle with Inquirer, as if he were a foeman worthy of 
tlieir steel. This nobody calling himself Inquirer, who has 
shown himself utterly incapable of dealing with any philo¬ 
logical subject, and who does not know the dilTerence be¬ 
tween the subject and the predicate of a sentence, now 
iiiidertakcs to be the histnictor of Professor ^lax ]\riiller, 
and to charge Professor Legge with * a crime as well as a 
Idundcr,’ because forsooth he had grieved the narrow souls 
of Inquirer and his friends by thinking and saying in plain 
English that, when Confucius s])oke of ‘ sinning against 
Heaven,’ and said ‘ Heaven knows me,' Confucius meant 
‘Ood.’ Iiupiirer thinks Confucius’ words should be ox- 
])laincd to mean ‘sinning against the Firmament deified^ and 
‘ the Firmament deified knows me.’ Heaven in Chinese, ho 
thinks, has always tliis peculiar meaning, and any one who 
honestly believes otherwise, or supposes it possible that the 
heathen Chinese might have meant the Supreme Being, is 
guilty of a crime. Therefore he uiges upon Professor Max 
Miillcr the stern and solemn duty of suppressing Hr. Legge. 
Ih-. Legge has now answered for himself in a printed letter, 
which will soon he in the hands of all whom it concerns. 
But my reason for referring to this suhj(;ct at all now is 
another fact whicli has come to my knowledge within the 
last few days, that certain persons of the llnmp party and 
f’crtain adherents of tlic Iloinanists have taken to imitating 
Inquirer’s example of w’riting letters to Profc.‘'Sor 3 rax ^fuller 
and others, in a less open waiy, seeking to convey the im- 
juxssion tliat Dr. Legge is all hut singular in his views 
aljout the Chinese Heaven and Shang-ti; in order I believe 
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to prejudice the minds of men of influence at home against 
the ^uniform usage and opinion of the Reformers, and give 
them the impression that we are hors de combaL Two or 
three known men, and a score of unknown, have conspired 
together to do this thing, without consulting the large and 
respectable body of their brethren who not only honour and 
esteem the good and great man who holds the Chair of 
Chinese at Oxford, but feel under an everlasting obligation 
to him for leading them so wisely and heroically in the 
slippery paths of Chinese philology. I appeal to an impartial 
public whether such tactics are fair either to us and to him, 
or to the cause of truth. Why was not an opportunity given 
to the other side to state their views ? Wliy was it said, as 
I understand it was said, in communications sent home, that 
wo arc but one or two, that we can be counted, in the words 
of Inquirer, ‘ on the fingers of one hand,’ or in fact that wc 
arc not worth counting'? Why, above all, could not these 
men let the Interminable Question rest, when it seemed, on 
the surface at least, to be at rest; or, if they must move, 
why trouble the waters from beneath in this clandestine 
manner'? I wish tliis bit of information to meet tlie eyes of 
the Ivefoi’ining Community, without delay, tluit they may be 
l)ropared to act promi)tly if need be. At the same time, I 
am fully persuaded tliat an appeal to ]\lax Muller and men 
of his stamp will in the end lead to a result which the ap¬ 
pellants do not anticipate; and while sorry for them, I 
j’cjoice in spirit. 

John Ciialmeks. 

IIONCKONG, Dec. 28, 1880. 
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MYTHOLOGY AMONG THE HOTTENTOTS. 

In a book just published under tlie title of Tsimi~\\(jO((m, 
the Sicprertie Being of the Klioi-hhoi, Dr. Theopliilus Hahn 
has collected the most curious fragments of the ix^ligion and 
iiijtliology of the Hottentot tribes, and made for the first 
time a bold attempt at supplying a truly sciciititic explana¬ 
tion of the myths and legends of savage races. 

The name Hottentot^ or Ililtteatat^ was given by the Dutch 
to the yellowish race of men with whom they became first 
acquainted near the Cape of Good Hope. Dapper, in 1670, 
writes that the name was given by the Dutch to tlie natives 
on account of the curious clicks and harsh sounds in their 
language, and that the same word is applied in Dutch to 
one who stammers and stutters. In the Idioticon Jlainhur- 
(1755) IJilUentuth is given as a term of reproach for 
a })hydcian, our quack. These so-called Hottentots, how¬ 
ever, call themselves by a much grander name, Khoi-khoi, i.e. 
men of men; lyid they draw a sharp line between them- 
*st.lvcs and the Bushmen (Bosjesmen), whom tliey call Bd-n^ 
Mid reckon as lower almost than dogs. Nevertheless Dr. 
Balm is convinced that the Klioi-klioi and the Six were 
originally one race, and spoke originally one language, but 
"hile the former led a pastoral and agricultural life, the 
l:‘tter always remained hunters. Such is the iiiflucnce of 
Idc on language, that while all the Klioi-khoi tribes can, 
a certain extent, converse together, the dialects of the 8a 

T 
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or Bushmen differ widely from each other, and the tribes 
spei^ing them have long ceased to be mutually intelligible. 
Dr. Halm states that in the Khoi-khoi idioms the root is 
monosyllabic and ends in a vowel, the grammatical articula¬ 
tion taking place by means of pronominal suffixes. The Sa 
dialects, on the contrary, have no such formative elements, 
tlieir roots seem often polysyllabic, and the whole language 
bears clear traces of violent phonetic decay and grammatical 
confusion. Yet Dr. Hahn feels convinced that the language 
of the Sa or Bushmen stands to that of the Khoi-khoi in 
the same relation as English docs to Sanskrit—a comparison, 
we venture to think, not very flattering to the English. The 
Khoi-khoi have a very perfect decimal system of numbers, 
while the Bushmen have long been quoted as having no 
numerals at all, beyond two or three. Dr. Hahn, however, 
discovered among the Ai-Bushmen numerals up to twenty. 
The Khoi-khoi have the curious system of calling all sons 
after their mother, all daughters after their father. The 
ehlest daughter was highly respected, and the milking of the 
cows was entirely left to her. It is well known that in 
Sanskrit also the daughter is called duJdtar^ the milker, 
from dully to milk, the Greek OvydTrjf)^ and our own dauyhter. 
Dr. Hahn quotes a little song addressed to the eldest 
daughter : 

My lioness, 

Art thou afraid that I shall bewitch thee ? 

Thou milkest the cow with a soft hand. 

Bite me {i. e. kiss me) ! 

Pour for me milk! 

My lioness, 

Great man’s daughter. 

Dr. Hahn gives many more illustrations of the daily life 
the customs, social distinctions, occupations, and amusements 
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I of the Khoi-khoi, or Hottentots, and certainly, amongst 
' much that seems strange and even repukiive^ he discloses 
many sweet and redeeming features in their wild character. 
So it always is and will be, when a man who can speak the 
language of so-called savages watches their daily life, and is 
able to observe their real motives for good or evil. In this 
respect also the Chair of South African Philology at Cape 
Town will, it is to be hoped, bear good fruit. It will excite 
not only a scientific, a philological, or craniological interest 
in the yellow and black races who are brought in daily con¬ 
tact with their white rulers, but it will show that, in spite 
of many differences, there is a common ground between them 
and ourselves. They have a religion, less dogmatic than 
ours, but often, it seems, marvellously practical. They 
have traditions, legends, poetry, they have refined feelings 
and a warm heart. If Dr. Hahn in his lectures succeeds 
ill exciting some kindly sympathies among his hearers for 
Hottentots, Bushmen, or Kafirs, the liberality of the Cape 
Parliament in endowing his Chair will have been well be¬ 
stowed, and will be amply repaid in the future. 

The first instalment of Dr. Halm’s labours will, however, 
1)0 of interest, not at the Cape only, but in every University 
of Europe. It is, in fact, a most valuable contribution to 
tlie comparative study of religion and mythology. It has 
often been urged against these new sciences that they confine 
themselves too exclusively to the mythologies of civilised 
nations, the Aryan and Semitic, and thus leave out of ac¬ 
count the majority of the human race, the illiterate and so- 
called savage tribes of Asia, Africa, America, and Polynesia. 
It is easy to understand why this should be so. Comparative 
niythology and, still more, comparative theology are of 

T % 
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very recent date; and when a beginning has to be made I 
wh(?n an entirely new mine has to be opened, the work, if it is 
to be well done, must at first be confined within very narrow 
limits. If comparative philologists had waited till they had 
mastered the languages of the whole world, if comparative 
mythologists had suppressed their theories till they could 
prove their applicability to the mythology of every savage 
tribe, we should be now where we were a hundred years 
ago. It is far more easy to ask for what is impossible than 
to do what is possible. No doubt there is the danger of 
premature generalisation; and after having discovered how 
one family of languages grew up, or how the mythologies of 
the best known nations came to be what they are, scholars 
arc apt to speak of the origin and growth of language aud 
mythology in general, as if their own theories must be ap¬ 
plicable to all, or as if no new facts could possibly modify 
those theories. This danger, however, is not so great as it 
may seem. Scholars know perfectly well how far the shafts 
have been run, and how wide the safe levels extend. Though 
they do not always say so, they always have the proviso in 
their mind, ‘ so far as we know at present; ’ and the world 
at large, even without being expressly told so, is not likely 
to forget the same caution, influenced, as most people really 
are, not by their own judgment, but by that of men who 
have a personal knowledge both of the mine and of the miners 
whom they are asked to trust. 

There is another reason why comparative philology, and 
still more comparative mythology, has hitherto been con¬ 
fined to a rather narrow field. Comparative mythology is 
chiefly studied by two classes—by scholars and by anthro¬ 
pologists. Now the true scholar who knows the intricacies 
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of a few languages, who is aware of the trails he has to avoid 
in exploring their history, who in fact has burnt his finders 
and again when dealing with Greek, and Latin, and 
Sanskrit, shrinks by a kind of instinct from materials which 
cruinkle away as soon as critical scholarship attemj)ts to 
impart to them a certain cohesion and polish. These 
materials are often sup2)lied by travellers ignorant of thd 
language, by missionaries strongly biassed in one direction 
or the other, or by natives who hardly understood the 
(piestions they were asked to answer. A very useful col¬ 
lection was made some time ago by Mr. Tylor to show the 
untriistwortliiness of the accounts of most travellers and 
missionaries, when they give us their impressions of the 
languages, religions, and traditions of races among whom 
tlioy lived for a longer or shorter time. The same people 
who by one missionary are said to worship either one or 
many gods, are declared by another to have no idea and no 
name of a Divine Being. But, what is stranger still, even 
ihc same person sometimes makes two crpially confident 
assertions which flatly contradict each other. Tims Sparr- 
nian (see Hahn, p. 46) is very doubtful in one place whether 
the Hottentots believe in a Supreme Being, and tells us that 
the Klioi-khoi tkemselves declared that they were too stu2>id 
to understand anything, and never heard of a Supreme 
3 >eing. Iti another jilaee, however, the same Sparrman 
Eugues that the Khoi-khoi must believe in a suj^remc, but 
very powerful and fiendish Being, from whom they expect 
''Jo'n, thunder, lightning, cold, &c. Liechtenstein, again, 
Evliile denying that there is any trace of religious worship 
^inong the Khosa Kafirs, admits that they believe in a 
''Opreme Being who created the world, though, if we are to 
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believe Van der' Kamp (died about i8ii), tliey have no 
name for sucli a Being. Such a worship of a nameless God 
would seem to show us the highest ideal of spiritual religion, 
realised among one of the lowest races of mankind! 

In Greece, where we have a language that has been care¬ 
fully studied for centuries, and a literature clearly and fully 
reflecting the thoughts of a whole nation, the true scholar 
constantly doubts as to the exact meaning of a word, hesi¬ 
tates as to its real etymology, and confesses his ignorance 
of the original character of many a Homeric god or hero 
How, then, can he be expected to work with any kind o 
confidence or pleasure on materials such as are mostly pui 
before him in studying the mythologies of savage nations 
They may be delightful for dabbling and making mud-pies 
but they arc (piite useless for making bricks. In Greek, oi 
Latin, or Sanskrit, when all seemed cen-tain, the length of; 
vowel, or the change of an accent, has often upset the mos 
carefully elaborated theories. And here the student is h 
pronounce an opinion on the real meaning of legendar 
j)crsonagcs, the names of which he can hardly spell or pro 
nounce, much less analyse or understand. This is the rcii 
reason why the best comparative mythologists have pro 
ferred to work on Aryan mythology, })articularly when thci 
is so much in it still untouched and unexplored, instead ( 
applying their solvents to the folklore of savage tribes, ho>^ 
ever attractive the subject may seem. The time will conr 
they say, when the dialects of the Hottentots, the Fijians, ( 
Weddahs, will be known far more accurately than at preseii 
when scholars will be able to tell us what is possible ai 
what is not in the dialectic changes of their words, and wlu 
the phonetic laws which regulate the changes of their vowe 
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and consonants will be understood as well as those of 
Sanskrit or Zend. Then, and not till then, will it be time 
to inquire into the prehistoric antecedents of these languages 
and religions, with some hope of our catching a few glimpses 
of the thoughts and intentions which influenced their first 
formation and development. 

Dr. Hahn’s book shows that such a hope has been realised 
sooner than we had any right to expect, with regard to one 
savage race at least, tlie Khoi-khoi. Accounts of their reli¬ 
gion and mythology were scattered about in various books. 
These have been carefully collected by Dr. Hahn and printed 
in his second chapter, enriched and improved by what he has 
been able to collect himself. But this is not all. To a man 
brought up among the Khoi-khoi, tlic names of their gods 
and heroes were not mere names. They conveyed a meaning 
to him, and encouraged him to apply to their decipherment 
the same process which has proved so successful in unlocking 
the mysteries of Aryan mythology. He knows what is pos¬ 
sible and what is not in the etymological analysis of African 
names; and the fact that he often speaks with hesitation as 
to the real etymology of a word, so far from discrediting his 
results, shows only that he has a grammatical conscience, the 
sine qud non all mythological research. 

And what are his results'? Certainly comparative my¬ 
thology could not have wished for a greater triumph tlian 
what has come so unexpectedly from the first scientific 
analysis of the mythology of one of the lowest races of 
mankind. The mythology of the savage races—which, as 
agriologists confidently maintained, would sooner or later# 
upset the whole system of comparative mythology—the first 
time that it is taken up in a truly scholarlike spirit, seems to 
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bless that system altogether. Almost every principle it ha? \ 
been contending Tor during the last twenty years is here 
contirmed. IVIost of the Hottentot myths are solar or ce- 
lestial. Tliis may seem of less importance at the present 
moment, when the opposition to the solar theory has gradually 
died away, crushed, as it were, by the evidence that has been 
pouring in simultaneously in support of it from Egypt, from 
Babylonia, from Polynesian, from American, and from African 
tribes. Ihit what is far more curious is, that among the 
Khoi-klioi, too, we see how what is called the irrational 
element in mythology is due to a misunderstanding of ancient 
names, and how, so far from real events being turned into 
myths, myths have there, too, been turned into accounts of 
real events. 

The name of the Supreme Being among the Khoi-khoi is 
Tsui II (ioab, the two strokes before the G indicating* the 
latend ernk, which, however, in future we must dispense 
witli, Tsuni-llgoam, the name given in the title of the 
])ook, is the reconstructed original of the same name. This 
name, as written down by travellers and missionaries, differs 
considerably, yet there seems no doubt that forms such ns 
Ti(pia, Thuickwe, Tui(iua, Tigoa, Tampion, Tsoi Koap, Tshu 
Koab, Tsu-goam, arc all meant for the same being, namely 
our Tsui-IIgoal). 

At first missionaries could hardly bring themselves to 
believe that the Khoi-khoi had any religion at all. Peter 
Kolb, in the beginning of the last century, quotes Saar, an 
officer of the Dutch Government, who says :— 

‘ One does not know what kind of religion they have ; but 
early, wJien the day dawns, they assemble and take each other 
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by n 10 liaiuls and dance, and call out in their lanpjuage to¬ 
wards tlic heavens. From this one may f*oiic;lude that tliey 
must have some idea of the Grodhead.' 

Tie quotes Father Tachard, wlio recorded his conviction 
that, ‘ altliough these people know nothing of the creation of 
tlio world or of the Trinity in the Godhead, they pray to 
a CJod.’ • 

The missionary Boving, a contemporary of Kolb, says:— 

There are some rudera, and traces of an idea (perception) 
of a God. For they know, at least the mom intelligent 
among them, that there is a God, who has made the earth 
and lieavens, who causes tliunder and rain, and wlio gives 
ilKMii food and skins for clothing, so that also of them maybe 
said what St. Paul says, Horn. i. 19. 

Koll/s own cx])erience runs thus: ‘It is obvious lhat all 
Hottentots believe in a God, they know him and con¬ 
fess it ; to him they aserilie the work of creation, and tlicy 
maintain that he still rules over ovcrytliing, and that ho 
gives life to everything. On tlie whole lie is posses.sed 
(»f such high qualities that tlicy could not well describe 
him.’ 

One of the first who mentioned the name of Tsui-goab, as 
the chief god ^f the Khoi-khoi, was the missionary George 
*‘^chmidt, sent to the Cape by the Moravian Mission in 

1737. 

‘ At the return of the Pleiades (he writes), these natives 
celebrate an anniversary. As soon as these stars appear 
above the eastern horizon, mothers will lift their little ones 
on their arms, and, running up to elevated spots, will show 
lo them those friendly stars, and teach them to stretch their 
little hands towards them. The people of a kraal will 
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assemble to dance and to sing, according to the old custom of 
their ancestors/ 

The chorus always sings: ‘ O Tiqua, our Father above our 
heads, give rain to us, that the fruits (bulbs, See ,), uientjep, 
may ripen, and that we may have plenty of food; send us a 
good year/ 

. The Tiqua here mentioned is a corruption of Tsui-goah, 
and in another place George Schmidt calls him Tui’qua. 
That the Khoi-khoi continued to use this word as the name 
of their Supreme Being is best shown by the translation of 
the New Testament into the Namaqua dialect, made l)y 
Schmclen, a missionary of the London Alissionary Society, of 
which I possess a copy, perhaps the only one in England 
He was married to a Hottentot woman, and learned to speak 
the language well. The name which ho uses for God is 
Tsoeikwap, i, e, Tsui-goab, while he calls the devil Kauaap, 
{. e. Gauab or Gaunab. Dr. Moffat, while travelling amoii^ 
the same Namaquas, heard them call God Tsui-kuap oi 
Uti-kuap ; and the same name still continues even amon^ 
Christian converts, though they arc now taught to call Go( 
TJ/ob, a corruption of Elohim. If, for instance, they suddenh 
exclaim, ‘Good God!' they do not say ‘ Elob,' but ‘ Tsu 
goatse;' and if they swear or call God to witness, the; 
always use the same old name (p. 62). 

Most valuable are some of the hymns which Dr. Hahn ha 
collected from the mouth of the people. They seem to carr; 
us back into the midst of the Vedic hymns, and show tha 
those Aryan hymns are, after all, not so very different fror 
the simple utterances of savages. Dr. Hahn gives us th 
following translation of one sacred hymn, addressed to Tsui 
goal) (p. 58) :— 
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Thou, oh Tsui-goa, 

Thou Father of Fathers, 

Thou art (our) Father! 

Let stream the thunder-cloud ! 

Let our flocks live, please ! 

Let us also live ! 

I am very weak indeed 
From thirst. 

From hunger. 

Oh, that I may eat the fruits of the field! 

Art thou then not our Father, 

Tlie Father of Fathers, 

Thou, Tsui-goa! 

Oh, that we may praise thee, 

That we may give thee in return, 

Thou Father of Fathers, 

Thou, oh Lord, 

Thou, oh Tsui-goa. 

After this wc shall be better able to understand the original 
character of this Hottentot Indra or Zeus, and be able to 
interpret without difficulty some at least of the acounts given 
both of his doings and of his misdoings. Dr. Hahn re- 
cortls the following conversation which he had with an old 
Nam a qua :— 

Very heavy thunder-clouds (he writes p. 64), were towering 
above tlie horizon. Wo botli looked with great enjoyment 
towards the clouds, calculating that in a few hours time the 
whole country ought to swim in water. ‘Ah, he said, 
* there comes Tsui-goab in his old manner, as he used to do 
in the times of my grandfathers. You will see to-day rain, 
and very soon the country will be covered by ‘ Tusib. I 
asked him what he meant by 'Tusib.'* He answered : ‘When 
the first green grass and herbs come after the rain, and in the 
morning you see that green shining colour spread over the 
country, we say: Tusib covers the eartlu 

This reminded us of 2 Samuel xxiii. 4: * And he shall be 
as the light of the morning, when the sun riseth, even a 
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morning without clouds; as the tender grass springing out 
of the earth shining after rain^ or by the sj^endour of 

the rain' 

Here w'C see the natural and poetical aspect of Tsui-goal). 
Hut Dr. ITalin gives us an ojiportunity of watching the prac¬ 
tical influence also which a belief in Tsui-goab still exercises 
ofi tlie peoj)le. He was liimself travelling in Namaqua-laiul, 
and wishing to go to a mission station (p. 63). 

The distance (he writes) to our next water was calculated 
ihree days’ hard riding witli the ox-wagon. We, however,^ 
had made the calculation without the host, because, after 
ihree days, we found ourselves still another twelve hours 
from tlu^ water. We had only for ourselves a little water in 
a cask, which, how(wer, was almost consumed. In the night 
befoi'c the fourth day we lost our road, and it was only after 
some Innirs that we discovered our mistake. If we had to 
pass another twenty-four hours like this, not one of us would 
have seen the next day. Hven in tlie night the air ajipeared 
to come from a hot oven. I scolded the guide, a raw heathen 
from the Jlahohe tribe, angrily for his carelessness, and 
asked: ‘ Wliat have you done] to-morrow we shall be eaten 
by the jackals and vultures. A\dio will now help us out of 
this ti'ouble 'I ’ 

The man coolly answered : ‘ Tsui-goab will l*elp us.’ 

I : ‘ What nonsense ! you and your Tsui-goab are both 
stupi<l fools 1 ’ 

He : ‘ Truly, master, he will helj).’ 

Ill the morning, about nine o’clock, we reached the water. 
After we had quenelied our thirst, and were relishing a cup 
^ of coffee and a pipe, and talking over our troubles, my guide 
said laughingly: ‘ My dear master, yesterday you would almost 
have killed me, hut the Lord refused you (to do so); but 
have you now convinced yourself that the Lord has helped!’ 
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So far, all that is told us about Tsui-goab is intelligible, 
and offers striking points of similarity witli the thought^ and 
expressions of other more civilised nations who, like the 
Klioi-khoi, and perhaps neither sooner nor later, discovered 
in the great celestial phenomena, and more particularly in the 
constant manifestation of the power of the sun and its in- 
ilueiice on the life of nature and of man, the first indications 
of higher and supeniatural powers, whom they called by 
names ajiplicablc originally to natural phenomena only. 
Xotliing can be more natural, or, we miglit say, more 
Iiuman, than the way in which the Khoi-khoi speak of 
Tsui-goab, always supposing that Tsui-goab was originally 
a name of the sky, or of the rising sun, or of tlie pouring 
rain, or of the thunder. All these names would easily find 
their common focus in a so-called solar or celestial deity, in a 
Jupiter, or a Varu?ia, or an Indra, or a Thor, and tho 
smallest knowledge of the mythological language of the 
ancient world would suffice to enalile us to uiulcrstand their 
legimds, such as they are told us by Dr. Hahn and his 
predecessors. 

Eut we now come to the irrational element in these legends. 
The very same Tsui-goab, the god of the sky, the sun, the 
rain, the thunc^er—the Supreme Being, in fact, of the Khoi- 
khoi—is the subject of the strangest stories. He is said to 
have been originally, and not many generations back, a quack 
doctor with a broken knee. Appleyard, for instance, in his 
Iviifir grammar, tells us ‘ that the Hottentot Tsoei-koai) is 
known to the Kafirs under the name of u-Tixo^ and that 
this name means the Wounded Knee^ and was originally 
f^ppUed to a doctor or sorcerer of considerable notoriety and 
skill among the Hottentots or Naniaqnas souk; gci. orations 
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back, in consequence of his having received some injury to 
his knee. Having ♦been held in high repute for extraordinary 
powers during life, he was invoked, even after death, as one 
who could still relieve and protect, and hence in process of 
time he became nearest in idea to their first conception of 
God.^ 

The same story is told again and again with but slight 
variations. Dr. Moffat, in his Missionary Labours and 
Scenes in South Africa^ writes ;— 

In my journey to the back parts of Great Namaqualand I 
met with an aged sorcerer or doctor, who stated that he had 
always understood that Tsui-goab was a notable warrior of 
great physical strength; that in a desperate struggle with 
another chieftain he received a wound in the knee; but, 
having vanquished his enemy, his name was lost in the 
mighty combat which rendered the nation independent; for 
no one could conquer the Tsui-goab (wounded knee). When 
I referred to the import of the word, ‘ one who indicts 2^ain' 
or a sore hiee, manifesting my surj)rise that they should give 
such a name to their Creator and Benefactor, he replied in a 
way that induced a belief that he applied the term to what 
we should call the devil, or to deatli itself; adding, that lie 
thought death, or the power of causing death, was very sore 
indeed. 

Dr. Hahn heard the following account from an old Habobe- 
Nama: — 

Tsui-goab was a powerful chief of the Khoikhoi; in fact, 
ho was the first Khoikhoih, from whom all the Khoikhoi 
tribes took their origin. But Tsui-goab was not his original 
name. This Tsui-goab went to war with another chief 
Gaunab, because the latter always killed great numbers of 
Tsui-goab's people. In this fight, howxwer, Tsui-goab was 
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repeatedly overpowered by Gaunab, but in every battle the 
former grew stronger; and at last he was*so strong and big 
that he easily destroyed Gaunab, by giving liim one Mow 
behind the ear. While Gaunab was expiring he gave his 
enemy a blow on the knee. Since that day the conqueror of 
Gaunab received the name Tsui-goab, ' sore knee ’ or ‘ wounded 
knee' Henceforth he could not walk properly, because he 
was lame. He could do wonderful things, which no other 
man could do, because he was very wise. He could tell what 
would happen in future times. He died several times, and 
several times he rose again. And whenever he came back to 
us, there were great feastings and rejoicings. Milk was 
hrouglit from every kraal, and fat cows and fat ewes were 
slaughtered. Tsui-goab gave every man plenty of cattle and 
sheep, because he was very rich. He gives rain, he makes 
the clouds, he lives in the clouds, and he makes our cows and 
sheep fruitful. Tsui-goab lives in a beautiful heaven; and 
Gaunab lives in a dark heaven, quite separate from the 
lieaven of Tsui-goab. 

Here, then, we have what has been called the irrational 
element in mythology. No one is surprised at legends wliich 
give a more or less metajdiorical or poetical version of natural 
])hciiomena,or express, in a somewhat exaggerated form, moral, 
philosophical, or religious ideas shared in common by the 
whole liuman ^ace. What makes mythology mythological, 
in the true sense of the word, is what is utterly unintelligible, 
a])8urd, strange, or miraculous. AVe listen to all that is told 
us about Tsui-goab, and can to a certain extent enter into it. 
I>ut when we are told that the Khoi-khoi believed their 
Supreme God to have been originally a weak-kneed quack, 
we pause, and say, surely this requires an explanation. 

There arc only two systems possible in which the irrational 
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element in mythology can be accounted for. One school takes 
the y-rational tw a matter of fact; and if we read that Da})hne 
fled before Phoibos and was changed into a laurel tree, that 
school would say that there probably was a young lady called 
Aurora, like, for instance, Aurora Kdnigsmark ; that a young 
man called Robin, or, possibly, a man with red hair, pursued 
li/n-, and that she hid behind a laurel tree that happened to 
be there. This was the theory of Euhemeros, re-established 
by the famous Abb6 Banier, and not quite extinct even now. 
According to another school, the irrational element in 
mythology is inevitable, and due to the influence of language 
on thought, so that many of the legends of gods and Ijcruos 
may be rendered intelligible, if only we can discover the 
original meaning of their proper names. The followers of 
this school try to show that Daphne, the name ot the laurel 
ti’ec, was an old name for the Dawn, and that Phoibos was 
one of the many names of the sun, who pursued the dawn, 
till she vanished before his rays. Of these two schools, the 
former has always. aj)pealed to the mythologies of savage 
nations as showing that gods and liex’oes were originally 
human beings, worshipped, after their death, as ancestors and 
as gods ; while the latter lias eonfined itself ehiefly to an ety¬ 
mological analysis of mythological names in, Greek, Latin, 
Sanskrit, and other languages, such as had been suflieieiitly 
studied to admit of a scientific grammatical and etymological 
treatment. 

Now these legends of the Hottentots about Tsui-goab, the 
weak-kneed doctor, seemed to supply the strongest evidence 
in sup}>ort of Abbe Banier's theory. What could be clearer 
than tliat the Hottentots worshipped as their Supreme Being 
a liimuin being, in fact, an old medicine man with a lame 
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l^ncc, who, either for his bravery in battle, or for his medical 
skill, liad been raised after death to the dignity of a g»d ] 
Here surely, it might be said, so far from natural phenomena 
!)ecoining personified and deified, we see that the ancient 
paiitlicoii consists clearly of human ancestors, tlieir very 
Dames being those which they bore while walking on earth. 

Before entering on an etymological interpretation of the* 
* sore knee ’ of Tsui-goab, we have still to say a few words on 
another system of mythological interpretation which we 
thought was only a revival of the views of Euhcmcros and 
of the Abb6 Banier, but which we are assured rests on .a 
different basis, namely, the system put forward by Mr. 
Herbert Spencer in his interesting volume of Frinciiyle^ of 
ISoclolofjy, 

Knowing how difficult it is to represent a theory, which 
one considers utterly untenable, with perfect accuracy and 
piirness, we feel obliged to give the ipslssima verba of the 
|Dinincut Sociologist—though even then we arc afraid wc 
bhall hardly escape the suspicion of having wilfully mutilated 
Ids statements, which, of course, it is impossible to reprint 
completely within the narrow limits of a Beview. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer tells us (Princi 2 )les of Sociology, 

390), • 

diat the mythologists hold that the powers of Nature, at first 
conceived and worshipped as impersonal, come to be person- 
dised, because of certain characters in the words applied to 
liem ; and that the legends concerning the persons identified 
vith these natural powers arise afterwards. 

* Mythologist ’ is a very vague term, and it would, indeed, 
|e difficult to prove that no person who could claim such a 
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title had ever giyen utterance to the opinions just stated. 
Butt the science of mythology, as it is now represented by 
many writers in England, France, Italy, Germany, proposes 
the very opposite view. It holds that the conception of 
im2)er80’nal powers is always later than that of personal 
powers, and that, in an early stage of thought and language, 
§uch distinction had not yet been made; while the idea of 
worshipping impersonal powers belongs to the very latest 
stage of menial development, if, in fact, it has ever been held 
in that crude form at all. 

But however unfair and inaccurate the representation may 
be which Mr. Herbert Spencer gives of that view of mythology 
of which he does not approve, the explanation which he gives 
of his own view may safely be accepted as correctly stated 
if we state it in his own words :— 

Contrariwise [he says], the view here held is that tli( 
human personality is the primary element; that the identi 
fication of this with some natural power or object is due t( 
identity of name ; and ^lat the worship of this natural powei 
thus arises secondarily. 

Let us at once take an instance, and compare the view pu 
forward by tlie science of mythology with th»t propounded h 
Mr. Herbert Spencer. 

The comparative mythologist would say that, in accordanc 
with the laws which govern the growth of human though 
and language, it was inevitable that our earliest ancestor 
should think and say, ‘ The Sun dies,' or * the Sun is killer 
by the Night,' a saying which has been varied in a thousan 
different ways in all the mythologies of the world, endin 
generally in a story of a bright being, divine, half-divine, o 
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human, who was killed by a dark enemy. Mr. Herbert 
Spencer says Ho ; quite the contrary. There probably w*as a 
man who was called Sun. Why not ? many people are called 
Sun, Sonne, Soleil, even now. That person died ; and, again, 
wliat can be more natural ? Or he was actually killed by 
another person, who might have been called Black or Night. 
After his death, Mr. Sun would become an ancestor and be 
worshippcfl as such, or he might even become a god, if gods 
existed—though one hardly knows how they could have come 
into existence. Then, as Mr. Sun or St. Sun was worshipj^ed, 
the identity of his name with the sun would naturally lead 
in the end to the transference of a worsliip and legends, 
intended for Mr, Sun or St. Sun, to the impersonal sun seen 
in the sky. Lest we should be supposed to have given an 
iibsurd aspect to this new method of mythological interpreta¬ 
tion, we must quote in full. Mr. Herbert Spencer gives 
(p. 390) an imaginary myth as follows ;— 

All winter the beautiful Sunshine, pursued by the dark 
Storm, was ever hiding herself, noW4behind the clouds, now 
below the mountains. She could not steal forth from her 
concealment for more than a short time without being again 
chased with swift footsteps and loud threatening noise, and 
liad quickly to*>retreat. After many moons, however, the 
J^torm, chasing less furiously, and seeing her more clearly, 
hecame gentler; and Sunshine, gaining courage, from time to 
time remained longer visible. Storm failing to capture by 
pursuit, and softened by her charms, made milder advances, 
biiially came their union. Then the earth rejoiced in the 
uioist warmth; and from them were born plants which 
covered its surface, and made it gay with flowers. But every 
autumn Storm begins to frown and growl; Sunshine flies 
^rom him ; and the pursuit begins again. 

u a, 
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This myth is not very like a real old Aryan myth, as every 
practised stiidfent of mythology will at once perceive, the idea 
of a union between the Sun, as a woman, and the Stormwind, 
as a man, being somewhat unnatural. But letting that pass, 
we shall now listen to Mr. Herbert Spencer s further specula¬ 
tions :— 

Supposing (he says) the Tasmanians had been found by m 
ill a seini-civilized state with a developed mythology contain¬ 
ing some such legend as this, the unhesitating interpretation 
put upon it, after the metliod now accejited, would bo that 
the observed effects of mingled sunshine and storm were thus 
figuratively expressed, and that the ultimate representation 
of Sunshine and Storm, as persons who once lived on tlie 
earth, was duo to the natural mythopoeic tendency, which 
took its direction from the genders of the words. 

Certainly this would be the interpretation of comparative 
mythologists, only with this reservation, that they would not 
call the language figurative—if that term implies anythin, 
intentional and artificial—but natural and inevitable ; ami 
that the difference of gender would be with them concomitaut 
rather with mythic thought than productive of it. 

Now let us hear what interpretation Mr. Herbert Spencer 
would put on such a myth (p. 391) :— 

As already shown (he writes), birth-names among uir 
civilized races, taken from the incidents of the moment, oftcr 
re^er to the time of day and the weather. Among such whicl 
Mason enumerates, as given by the Karens, are ‘ Evening, 
‘ Moon-rising,' etc. There is, therefore, nothing anornalou' 
or exceptional in the fact that ‘ Ploo-ra-na-loo-na,' meaning 
Sunshine, is the name of a Tasmanian woman ; nor is then 
anything exceptional in the fact that among the neighbouring 
Australians ‘ Ilail,’ ‘Thunder,’ and ‘ AViiid’ occur as names 
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The inference here drawn, therefore, harmonising with all 
preceding inferences, is that the initial ste}) in the genesis of 
Rich a myth would be the existence of human beings named 
Pterin and Sunshine, that from the confusion inevitably 
arising in tradition between them and tlie natural agents 
luiving the same names, would result this personalising of 
these natural agents, and the according to them human 
origins and liuman adventures : the legend, once having thi!« 
penninated, being, in successive generations, elaborated and 
moulded into fitness with the phenomena. 

Let us now aj^ply this sociological interpretation to the 
myth of Tsui-goab, and we can liardly wrong Mr. Herbert 
Spencer in supposing that he would readily acce2:)t tlie 
tradition that there was once upon a time a Hottentot doctor 
wlio by some accident had injured his knee, and who after 
Ids dcatli was worshi2)j)ed as an ancestor, till lie became the 
Supreme Being, and was invoked as such to send the thunder¬ 
cloud, to i)rotect the flocks, and to let the fruits of the earth 
grow and abound. He might even go a step) further, and 
compare the struggle of Tsui-goab and Gaunab, and the lame 
kiicc of one of the combatants, with similar legends elsewhere. 
Mr. Herhert S2)encer, though he warns us that it is perilous 
to compare other religions with our own, does not shrink 
Ironi such perils. Thus he writes {Princii:>les of Sociology^ 

!'■ 434):— 

On reading that when the Spaniards arrived in Mexico, 
tlie natives, thinking them gods, offered up human beings to 
tlicm, it is allowable to ask whether the ideas and motives of 
these people were analogous to those of the Scandinavian king 
On, when he immolated his son to Odin; hut it is not allow- 
fd)le to ask whether like ideas and motives prompted 
Abraham’s intention to sacrifice Isaac. The fact that Dr. 
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Barth was taken by the Fulahs for their god, Fete, maY 
probably raise, the question whether, if there had arisen a 
quarrel between his party and the Fulahs in which he was 
worsted by one of their chiefs, there might not have grown 
up a legend akin to that which tells how the god Ares was 
worsted by Diomede ; but it is highly improper to raise the 
question whether the story of Jacob's prolonged struggle 
v/ith the Lord had an origin of allied kind. Here, however, 
pursuing the methods of science, and disregarding foregone 
conclusions, we must deal with the Hebrew conception in the 
same manner as with all others; and must ask whether it 
had not a kindred genesis. 

Where is the danger that Mr. Spencer apprehends ? No 
question would seem more innocent than that which he asks, 
and we may be perfectly certain that if there were the slightest 
pi'esumptive evidence, no one would be burnt, or even black¬ 
balled at a club, for asking it. It comes simply to this, 
whether he who wrestled with Jacob was a man like Dr. 
Barth, called El, or whether the Jews ever thought that D 
was; and, if Mr. Herbert Spencer can really produce am 
evidence on that point, then no doubt the similarity betweeu 
tlic sore knee of Tsui-goab after his figlit witli Gaunab, aiui 
the hollow of Jacob's thigh being out of joint after hii 
struggle, would considerably strengthen hij position, aii'i 
show that such accidents will happen at all times and in al 
places. 

But let us now hear what Dr. Hahn has to say. He, too 
like most people who have wu'itten on this curious story o 
Tsui-goab b was much puzzled why the Khoi-khoi shoiik 

' See Bleek, * Comparative Grammar of the South African Language?, 
1862, §§ 395-397- 
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}.ave changed a lame old doctor into their Supreme Being. 
‘Lame Knee' is certainly the meaning ofdiis name, and no 
native seems to have a doubt about it, as little as the ancient 
Hindus doubted that their god SavitH, the sun, had an 
artificial hand made of precious gold. The first question which 
Dr. Ilahn asks is, What is the etymology, what is the 
historical origin, of the name? And he finds that goa-b is 
[lerived from a root goa, to walk, to approach. From it is 
formed goa-h, meaning, as a verb, coming he, i,e, he comes, 
find, as a substantive, the comer, the approaching one. This 
meaning originally the goer, was used for knee. But 
the same goah has a second meaning also, viz. the day, and, 
more particularly, the approaching day. Thus goara means, 
the day dawns. The same root goa produced' several other 
words besides ; but we need not dwell on them at present, 
beyond calling attention to the striking similarity between 
the derivation of special words from general roots in the 
Khoi-khoi language and in Sanskrit. 

If, then, goah may mean morning, what does Tsii mean ? 
Its general meaning is sore; but it can also mean bloody, 
red-coloured, just as ava^ red, meant originally bloody in 
jKlioi-khoi. That names of colour are derived from the 
colour of wounds is well known to seholai'sBut if there 
were any doubt as to tsu having had the meaning of red, how 
could we account for tsu-xu-b, a name for night ? The verb 
XU means to go away, tsu-xu-b therefore means ‘ tsu-gone 
away-he.' Here the translation, ‘ tlie Sore-on is gone away,' 
would have no meaning at all, while ‘ the Bed one is gone 
away,’ is a perfectly intelligible name of the night. 


‘ See ‘Hibbert Lectures,’ 2nd ed. p. 42- 
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If, then, Tsui-goab, which is now taken in the sense of 
sore knee, majf haVe meant originally red dawn or morning, 
migfit not that name and that concept lend themselves more 
naturally to become the name of the Supreme Being than a 
lame-kneed doctor ? Was not Dyaus, the bright sky, and is 
not Dieu still the name of the Supreme Being ] 

But let us now look at the legends told of Tsui-goab hy 
the Africans themselves, to see whether they fit the old doctor 
better, or the rising sun, the giver of light and life. They 
say that Tsui-goab comes from the East (p. 134). The Koras, 
as Dr. Hahn informs us, believe that Tsui-goab lives in the 
red heaven, wliile his enemy Gaunab lives in the black heaven 
(p. 126). When the day dawns, the Khoi-klioi go and pray 
with the face turned to the east: ‘ Oh, Tsui-goa, All Father.^ 

The Khoi-khoi believe that this Tsui-goab is the avenger. 
Thus they say (p. 62): ‘ Oh, Tsu-goa, thou alone knowest 
that I am without guilt;' or, ^ Do what you think, but you 
will know Tsui-goab;’ i.e. he will find you out*and punish 
you, just as Saranyfi, the dawn, in the Veda, becomes the 
Greek Erinnys. 

The principal enemy o^ Tsui-goab is Gaunab, and Gaunab 
means the destroyer, who sends sleep and death, and whom 
Dr. Hahn identifies with the dark night. 

Tsui-goab, then, the red dawn, but also the Father of 
Fathers, became, as was natural with people whose religion was 
full of ancestor-worship, the ancestor of the Khoi-khoi. He 
was worshipped as a being who had formerly lived on earth, 
who had a wife and a son, and performed many valiant deeds 
The greatest of his deeds, performed every morning or every 
year, was his struggle with Gaunab, the dark; and what was 
more natural, when mothers and grandmothers were asked to 
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talk about Tsui-goab, particularly when tmi bad ceased to 
mean red, and goab was at all events niore,familiar in the 
sense of knee than in that of dawn—what was more natural 
tlian that bis name ‘ sore knee' should give rise to questions 
and ready answers ? 

Other names shared the same fate. Nannh, moaning the 
streaming thunder-cloud, became a god or an ancestor, and . 
sometimes meant the same as Tsui-goab. Guruh^ thunder, 
not an imitative word, but derived from gu, to cover, was 
intended at first for the covering cloud and darkness (Sanskrit 
vntra), but soon assumed the same kind of personality as 
Nanub and Tsui-goab. All three are asked to give rain, and 
the other gifts which men ask from the powers above. Gurub 
is asked more particularly not to scold, Tsui-goab to give 
rain and food. If Tsui-goab was an old doctor, Gurub 
(Thunder) must have been another Hottentot, and Nanub 
(Cloud) another Bushman. 

No one can deny that, as Mr. Herbert Spencer tells us, 
people are sometimes called Thunder and Lightning, Dawn 
and Cloud ; and as reality is .stranger than fiction, these 
persons, before they were changed into gods, may have met 
with such strange accideius as are recorded in the mytholo¬ 
gies both of ^civilized and uncivilized races. Scholars and 
anthropologists must choose between the two systems of 
explaining the irrational in mythology; but it seems to us 
that Dr. Hahn’s book will always form a very heavy weight 
in the scale of the scholars. 
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SACKED BOOKS OF THE EAST, 

•TRANSLATED, WITH INTRODUCTIONS AND NOTES, 
BY VARIOUS ORIENTAL SCHOLARS, 

AND EDITED BY 

F. MAX MiiLLER. 

A PAST from the interest which the Sacred Books of all 
religions possess in the eyes of the theologian, and, more 
particularly, of the missionary, to whom an accurate know¬ 
ledge of tliem is ns indispensable as a knowledge of the 
enemy’s country is to a general, these works have of late 
assumed a new imiiortance, as viewed in the character of 
ancient Iiistorical documents. In every country where 
Sacred Books have been preserved, whether by oral tradition 
or by writing, they are the oldest records, and mark the 
beginning of what may be called documentary', in opposition 
to purely traditional, history. 

There is nothing more ancient in India than tlie Vedas ; 
and, if we except the Vedas and the literature connected 
with them, there is again no literary work in India which, so 
, far as we know at present, can with certainty be referred 
to an earlier date than that of the Sacred Canon of the 
Buddhists. Whatever age we may assign to the various 
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portions of the Avcsta and to their final arrangement, there 
is no book in the Persian language of greater antiquity than 
the Sacred Books of the followers of Zarathustra, nay even 
than their translation in Pehlevi. There may have been an 
extensive ancient literature in China long before Kung-fu- 
tze and Lao-tze, but among all that was rescued and pre¬ 
served of it, the five King and the four Shu claim again the 
highest antiquity. As to the Qurhin, it is known to be the 
fountain-head both of the religion and of the literature of 
the Arabs. 

This being the case, it was but natural that the attention 
of the historian should of late have been more strongly 
attracted by these Sacred Books, as likely to afford most 
valuable information, not only on the religion, but also on 
tlie moral sentiments, the social institutions, the legal maxims 
of some of the most important nations of antiquity. There 
are not many nations that have preserved sacred writings, 
and most of those that have been preserved have but lately 
become accessible to us in their original form, through the 
rapid advance of Oriental scholarship in Europe. Neither 
Creeks, nor Homans, nor Germens, nor Celts, nor Slaves 
have left us anything that deserves the name of Sacred 
Books. The Homeric Poems are national Epics, like the 
Hamfiyana, and the Nibelunge ; the Homeric Hymns have 
never received that general recognition or sanction which 
alone can impart to the poetical effusions of personal piety 
the sacred or canonical character which is the distinguishing 
feature of the Vedic Hymns. The sacred literature of the 
early inhabitants of Italy seems to have been of a liturgical 
rather than of a purely religious kind, and whatever the 
Celts, the Germans, the Slaves may have possessed of sacred 
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traditions about their gods and heroes, having been handed 
down^by oral tr>adition chiefly, has perished beyond all hope 
of recovery. Some portions of the Eddas alone give us an 
idea of what the religious and heroic poetry of the Scandi¬ 
navians may have been. The Egyptians possessed Sacred 
Books, and some of them, such as the Book of the Dead, have 
' come down to us in various forms. In Babylon and Assyria, 
too, important fragments of what may be called a Sacred 
Literature have lately come to light. The interpretation, 
however, of these Hieroglyphic and Cuneiform texts is as 
yet so difficult that, for the present, they arc of interest 
to the scholar only, and hardly available for historical 
purposes. 

Leaving out of consideration the Jewish and Christian 
Scriptures, it appears that the only great and original 
religions which profess to be founded on Sacred Books, and 
have preserved them in manuscript, are : — 

1. The religion of the Brahmans. 

2. The religion of the followers of Buddha. 

3. The religion of the followers of trina. 

4. The religion of the followers of Zarathustra. 

5. The religion of the followers of Kung-fu-tze. 

6. The religion of the followers of LaoAze. 

7. The religion of the followers of Mohammed. 

A desire for a trustworthy translation of the Sacred Books 
of these Eastern religions has often been expressed. Several 
have been translated into English, French, German, or Latin, 
• but in some cases these translations are difficult to procure, 
in others they are loaded with notes and commentaries, 
which are intended for students by profession only. Oriental 
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scliolai’S have been blamed for not having as yet supplied a 
want so generally felt, and so frequently .expressed^ of a 
complete, trustworthy, and readable translation of the prin¬ 
cipal Sacred Books of the Eastern Religions. The reasons, 
however, why hitherto they have shrunk from such an under¬ 
taking are clear enough. The difficulties in many cases of 
giving complete translations, and not selections only, ^re 
very great. Tliere is still much work to he done in a 
critical restoration of the original texts, in an examination 
of their grammar and metres, and in determining the exact 
meaning of many words and passages. That kind of work 
is naturally far more attractive to scliolars than a mere 
translation, particularly when they cannot but feel that, with 
the progress of our knowledge, many a passage which now 
seems clear and easy, may, on being rc-cxaniincd, assume a 
new import. Thus while scholars, who are most comi)etcnt 
to undertake a translation, prefer to devote their time to 
more special researches, the work of a complete translation 
is deferred to the future, and historians are left under the 
impression that Oriental scholarship is still in so unsatis¬ 
factory a state as to make aiij* reliance on translations 
of the Veda, the Avesta, or the Tao-te-king, extremely 
hazardous. ^ 

It is clear, therefore, that a translation of the principal 
Sacred Books of the East can be carried out only at a certain 
sacrifice. Scholars must leave for a time their own special 
researches in order to render the general results already 
obtained accessible to the public at large. And even then, 
really useful results can be achieved viribus U7iiti8 oidy. If* 
four of the best Egyptologists have to combine in order to 
produce a satisfactory edition and translation of one of the 
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Sacred Books of ancient Egypt, the Book of the Dead, a 
mucl\ larger number of Oriental scholars will be required for 
translating the Sacred Books of the Brahmans, the Buddhists, 
the (Fainas, the Zoroastrians, the followers of Kung-fu-tze, 
Lao-tze, and Mohammed. 

Lastly, there was the most serious difficulty of all, a 
difficulty which no scholar could remove, viz. the difficulty 
of finding the funds necessary for carrying out so large an 
undertaking. No doubt there exists at present a very keen 
interest in questions connected with the origin, the growtb, 
and decay of religion. But much of that interest is theoretic 
rather than historical. How people might or could or should 
have elaborated religious ideas, is a topic most warmly 
discussed among psychologists and theologians, but a 
study of the documents, in which alone the actual growth 
of religious thought can be traced, is much neglected. A 
faithful, unvarnished prose translation of the Sacred 
Books of India, Persia, China, and Arabia, though it may 
interest careful students, will never, I fear, excite a wide- 
sj)read interest, or command a circulation large enough to 
make it a matter of private enterprise and commercial 
speculation. 

No doubt there is much in these old books tjiat is startling 
by its very simplicity and truth, much that is elevated and 
elevating, much that is beautiful and sublime; but people 
who have vague ideas of primeval wisdom and the splendour 
of Eastern poetry will soon find themselves grievously 
disappointed. It cannot be too strongly stated, that the 
*"chief, and, in many cases, the only interest of the Sacred 
Books of the East is historical; that much in them is ex¬ 
tremely childish, tedious, if not repulsive; and that no one 
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but the historian will be able to understand the important 
lessons which they teach. It would have bebn impossij)le to 
undertake a translation even of the most important only of 
the Sacred Books of the East, without the support of an 
Academy or a University which recognises the necessity of 
rendering these works more generally accessible, on the same 
grounds on which it recognises the duty of collecting and 
exhibiting in Museums the petrifactions of bygone ages, little 
concerned whether the public admires the beauty of fossilised 
j)lants and broken skeletons, as long as hard-working students 
find there some light for reading once more the darker jxiges 
in the liistory of the earth. 

Having been so fortunate as to secure that support, having 
also received promises of assistance from some of the best 
Oriental scholars in England and India, I hope I shall be 
able, after the necessary preparations are completed, to 
publish about three volumes of translations every year, select¬ 
ing from the stores of tlie seven so-called ‘ Book-religions ’ 
those works which at present can be translated, and which 
arc most likely to prove useful. All translations will be 
made from the original texts, anti where good translations 
exist already, they will be carefully revised by competent 
scholars. Su«ii is the bulk of the religious literature of the 
brahmans and the Buddhists, that to attempt a complete 
translation would be far beyond the j)owers of one generation 
of scholars. Still, if the interest in the work itself should 
continue, there is no reason why this series of translations 
should not be carried on, even after those who commenced it 
shall have ceased from their labours. * 

What I contemplate at present, and I am afraid at my 
time of life even this may seem too sanguine, is no more 
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than a Series of twenty-four volumes, the publication of which 
will probably extend over eight years. In this Series I hope 
to comprehend the following books, though I do not pledge 
myself to adhere strictly to this outline :— 

1. From among the Sacred Books of the Brahmans I hope 
to give a translation of the Hymns of the Rig-Veda. While 
I chall continue my translation of selected hymns of that 
Veda, a traduction raisoyinee which is intended for Sanskrit 
scholars only, on the same principles which I have followed 
in the first volume b explaining every word and sentence 
that seems to require elucidation, and carefully examining 
the opinions of previous commentators, both native and 
European, I intend to contribute a freer translation of the 
hymns to this Series, with a few explanatory notes only, 
such as are absolutely necessary to enable readers who are 
unacquainted with Sanskrit to understand the thoughts of 
the Vedic poets. The translation of perhaps another 
Samhita, one or two of the Brahmanas, or portions of them, 
will have to be included in our Series, as well as the 
principal Upanishads, theosophic treatises of great interest 
and beauty. There is every prospect of an early appearance 
of a translation of the Bhagavadgita, of the most important 
among the sacred Law-books, and of one ^t least of the 
Pura^ias. 

2. The Sacred Books of the Buddhists will be translated 
chiefly from the two original collections, the Southern in 
Pali, the Northern in Sanskrit. Here the selection will, no 
doubt, be most difficult. Among the first books to be 

I 

' * Rig-Veda-SanhitA, The Sacred Hymns of the Brahmansf translated 
and explained by F. Max Miiller. Vol. I. Hymns to the Maruts or the 
Storm-Gods: London, 1869. 
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; published will be, I hope, SMras from t]gie Digha Nikaya, a 
part of the Vinaya-pi^aka, the Dhammapada, th*e Divyava#lana, 
the Lalita-Vistara, or legendary life of Buddha. 

3. The Sacred Books, of the Zoroastrians lie within a 
•smaller compass, but they will require fuller notes and com¬ 
mentaries in order to make a translation intelligible and 
useful. 

4. The books which enjoy the highest authority with the 
followers of Kung-fu-tze are the King and the Shh. Of the 
former the Shd King or Book of History; the Odes of the 
Temple and the Altar, and other pieces illustrating the 

ncient religious views and practices of the Chinese, in the 
ihih King, or Book of Poetry ; the Yi King; the Li Ki ; 
Liid the Hsiao King or Classic of Filial Piety, will all bo 
pven, it is hoped, entire. Of the latter, the series will contain 
he Chung Yung, or Doctrine of the Mean; the Ta Hioh, or 
Glreat Learning; all Confucius^ utterances in the Lun Yu 
Dr Confucian Analects, which are of a religious nature and 
refer to the principles of his moral system; and Mang-tze's 
Doctrine of the goodness of Human Nature. 

5. For the system of Lao-tze wh require only a transla¬ 
tion of the Tao-te-king with some of its commentaries, and, 
it may be, an»authoritative work to illustrate the actual 
operation of its princiiDles. 

6. For Islam, all that is essential is a trustworthy transla¬ 
tion of the Qur'an. 

It will be my endeavour to divide the twenty-four volumes 
which are contemplated in this Series as equally as possible 
between the seven religions. But much must depend on the 
assistance which I receive from Oriental scholars, and also 
on the interest and the wishes of the public* 

X 
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The following p,re the names of the scholars who hav 
proqFxised to sifpply translations :— 


Beal, S. 

Bhandahkar, R. G. 
Buhler, G. 

Cowell, E. B. 
Darmesteter, J. 
^ggeling, J. 


Fausboll, V. 
Jacobi, H. 
Jolly, J. 

Kern, H. 

Legge, j. 

Max Muller, F. 


Oldenberg, H. 
Palmer, E. H. 
Rhys Davids, T. W 
Telang, K. T. 
West, E. W. 


Oxford, October, 1876. 


LETTER TO THE VERY REV. THE DEAN Of 
CHRIST CHURCH. 

Oxford, March 18, 1882. 

My dear Dean, 

When, in the year 1875, I received an invitation from] 
the Austrian Government to transfer my services to Vienna,| 
and to publish there, under the auspices of the Imperial 
Academy, a Series of Translations of the Sacred Books 
of the East, it was, I believe, mainly due to your kind 
exertions that the Univ(?rsity invited me to stay at Oxford, 
and to carry out the same undertaking here, substituting only 
English for German in the translations whidv-I had originally 
contemplated. I then submitted to you, and through you to 
the Delegates of the Clarendon Press and the Secretary of 
State for India, a general outline of the translations which, if 
only I could secure the co-operation of Oriental scholars in 
England, I hoped to bring out in a series of twenty-four 
volumes. This was in October 1876, and as the time is now 
approaching when this Series ought to be finished, viz. in 
October 1884 ,1 think I ought to render, through you, to the 
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J Delegates of the Clarendon Press and the Secretary of State 
for India, an account of my stewardship. • ^ 

There was in the beginning, as it could hardly have been 
otherwise, considerable delay. The help of really competent 
Fcholars had to be secured, and some time had to elapse before 
they could prepare their translations. The first volume there¬ 
fore could not be published before 1879, 1882 tlm 

number of volumes published amounts to fourteen only. It 
would be too long to explain to you all the causes of delay. 
T loht by death the valuable assistance of Professor Childers, 
,vho had undertaken the translation of important parts of tlie 
Uiddhist Canon. Illness prevented Professors Cowell and 
hschel, and likewise Dr. Pajendralal Mitra from fulfilling 
heir promises, while similar causes delayed very considerably 
lie work entrusted to Professor Bhandarkar, Bev. S. Beal, 
Professor Jacobi, Professor Kielhorn, and Mr. K. T. Telang. 

Under these circumstances the execution of the work I had 
undertaken became, at one time, extremely precarious, and 
I luul to fipply for assistance to other scholars in order not to 
[lisappoint the Delegates of the Press and the Indian Govern- 
nuiit. That assistance was readily‘'granted, and I have now 
Hie satisfaction of informing you that I still hope to be able 
to fulfil all I had promised, and to fulfil it within the stipu¬ 
lated time. 

Fourteen volumes are now finished, eight more are in the 
Press, and the translation of the remaining two volumes is 
sufficiently advanced to be ready by October 1884. 

Looking at the work that has been done and will be done 
>y the end of 1884, it may be seen that all the great religions 
J the East have been fairly represented, although twenty- 

X 2 
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four volumes cannot possibly give an adequate idea even of 
the paore important only among the Sacred Books of the East; 
meaning by Sacred Books none but those that have received 
some kind of canonical sanction. 

For the ancient Vedic Religion there will be, in the present 
Series, two or three volumes of Upanishads, two or three 
\olumes of the Brahmana of the Ya^ur-veda, and one volume 
of Grihya Sdtras on domestic ceremonies. Begret has been 
expressed at the non-appearance of a translation of the 
Rig “Veda, but no one who is in the least acquainted with the' 
present state of Vedic studies would fail to perceive the cause 
of this. People write and speak as if there were no transla¬ 
tions of the Ptig-veda, We possess five translations of the 
Big-veda, one in French, two in English, and two in German 
Of these the French translation is purely tentative. The 
English translation by Professor Wilson follows the com¬ 
mentary of Saya7ia, as published by myself, and represent; 
the native or traditional interpretation of the Vedic hymn; 
The German metrical version by Grassmann marked at the 
time a real progress, but has now been left behind by th? 
prose translation of Professor Ludwig. The English transla¬ 
tion, now publishing at Calcutta, is eclectic, sometimes follo^v^ 
ing native, sometimes Eui'opean authorities. - For those wlu 
can read modern Sanskrit there are in addition Sayarnai 
translation published by me, and the translation now publish 
ing at Benares by Dayananda Sarasvati. What I considers 
translation of the liig-vcda ought to be, I have shown in on' 
small volume, published in 1869 containing an interpretatioD 
with its full justification, of twelve hymns only. What pr« 
vented me from continuing this translation was ill health, an 
the warning it gave me that I ought to finish some othc 
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\vork before it was too late. In the meantime it has become 
quite clear, chiefly through the labours oJ L’jidwig and^Ber- 
gaigiic, that, before any new translation of the Rig-veda is 
uiulertaken, we must have a translation of the Ya^ur-veda, 
which contains the key to many allusions to ceremonial sub¬ 
jects occurring in the Rig-veda. Such a translation of the 
li\ inns of the Ya^ur-veda has long been promised by Professor 
AVeber; while a translation of the Brahmana of that Veda 
lias been undertaken by Professor Eggeling, and will appear 
in our Scries of Sacred Books. Though I feel deeply sensible 
therefore of the compliment paid to me by so many scholars 
ill asking me to publish a new translation of the Rig-veda, 
1 think they will agree with me tliat the time for a new 
translation has hardly come, while I may add that there are 
)tliers quite as competent as myself for undertaking so 
iahorious a task. 

I felt at the same time that there was other work connected 
with the Vedas which would at present be far more useful, 
and I tlicrefore undertook a translation of the Upanishads, 
works which, in the actual state of Sanskrit scholarship, seem 
to me to deserve the most careful study, as embodying, if 
1 am not mistaken, the first germs of Buddliism in its his¬ 
torical developjnent out of Brahmanism. It required, no 
doubt, some courage to begin the Series of the Sacred Books 
of the East with the Upanishads, partly on account of their 
obscurity and the repellent character of some of them, partly 
on account of the many difficulties which still beset a transla¬ 
tion of these works, particularly iu the Aranyaka portions, 
'vhieh had deterred all former translators. If, as has been 
pointed out, my translation often differs so widely from 
previous translations as to seem hardly based on the same 
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original text, this is chiefly due to my keeping myself aa 
much as possible independent of native commentators, who, 
though indispensable and extremely useful, are so much under 
the spell of the later systematic Vedanta philosophy, as often 
to do violence to the simpler thoughts of ancient poets and 
philosophers. 

* In the ancient Law-books we shall have fulfilled nearly all 
that was promised, chiefly owing to the excellent work done 
for us by Professors Biihler and Jolly. Their translation.' 
liave opened an entirely new mine of ancient literature, am 
there has been an unanimous verdict as to the real benefi 
which they have conferred by their work both on the student 
of the ancient and on the administrators of the modern law 
of India. 

Wo have been less fortunate with the metrical Law-book 
but there is every reason to hope that the series will nc 
be closed without containing translations of Mariu an 
Ya^fiavalkya by Professor Biihler. 

In the later Brahmanical literature we owe to Mr. Telang 
careful translation, not only of the Bhagavadgita, as promisi 
by him, but likewise of tlvo Anugita and the Sanatsuyatiya. 

The almost fatal illness of Dr. Rajendralul Mitra obligt 
me for a time to give uj) the idea of a translation of oi 
of the Puranas. Professor Bliandarkar has now declared li 
willingness to undertake a translation of that Purana whic 
by common consent, was pointed out as at present the me 
important, viz. the Vayu-punuia. No one would have thank 
us for a translation of the Bhagavata-purfma, which, thoui 
very popular, is known to be very modern, and has be 
translated into French by Burnouf, a translation to be co 
tinned and finished under the auspices of the French Govei 
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went by M, Hauvette-Besnault; while of the Vishnu-purana 
uc liave Wilson’s translation, lately re-e^ited by Dr. Fitz- 
Ethvard Hall. Whether this translation of the Vayu-pur>^^a is 
to be published, will depend on the decision of the Delegates. 

Bicddhism has of late occupied so large a share of i^ublic 
interest that we thought it right to have it presented as fully 
as possible in its different phases. The severe loss inflicted 
, on our undertaking by the death of Professor Childers has 
j been remedied by the ready help of Mr. T. W. Hliys Davids, 
ProfeSvSor Fausbbll, and Professor Oldenberg. We have pub¬ 
lished a volume of Suttas, the Dhammapada, and tlie ex¬ 
tremely important Sutta Nipata. There will be a complete 
translation of the Malnivagga and Amllavagga, the canonical 
books on Buddhist Discipline. The first volume of these is 
i-eady, and two more will finish this interesting portion of the 
Sacred Canon of Ceylon. 

Of Sanskrit documents illustrative of Northern Buddhism 
tliere will be a translation by Professor Kern of the ‘ Lotus 
of the Good Law,’ and possibly a volume of miscellaneous 
translations tix3ating of the Amitabba Buddhism of China and 
Japan. 

The Bev. S. Beal was long prevented by illness from finish¬ 
ing his promised translation of the most ancient Life of 
! Buddha in Chinese, but his version of the Fo-sho-hing-tsan- 
i king is now passing through the Press, and will be finished, 
d is hoped, before the end of this year. 

Professor Jacobi had undertaken to supply translations of 
some of the sacred books of the tfainas, and though the diffi¬ 
culties, chiefly arising from the imperfections of the MSS., 
have delayed his work, one volume at least of his translation 
. will form part, we hope, of bur Series. 
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With regard to the Parsi Religion M. Darmesteter’s trans¬ 
lation of the Vendidddy published in the fourth volume of our 
Serie^, has attracted general attention among Zend scholars; 
and though it has given rise to controversies, it has received 
the highest praise even from those who differed most widely 
from the translator s principles. Such controversies are not 
, only unavoidable in the interpretation of ancient texts, but 
are really most desirable and most useful for the advancement 
of Oriental scholarship. We may expect at least one more 
volume from the pen of our distinguished collahorateur. 

The later Parsi or Pahlavi literature has found its first 
successful interpreter in Mr. E. W. West, and no contribution 
has been more gratefully received by Oriental scholars than 
his translations of the Bundahi^, Bahman Yast, and Shayast-la- 
Shayast. The second volume, now in the Press, will contain 
the Dac/istan-i Dinik, and possibly the Mainyo Khardl. 

Professor Palmer’s translation of tlie Qurdn lies finished 
before us in two volumes, and seems to have raised quite a 
new interest in a work which was often supposed to be 
unreadable except in Arabic. 

As to the works of Confucius and Lao-tze it was well known 
that they were in the very best hands. Professor Legge’s 
translation of the Shu King, Shih King, and Hsiao King has 
proved acceptable to scholars both in Europe and in China, 
and his forthcoming translation of the Yi King is looked 
forward to with the highest interest. 

With regard to myself I think I may say that I have tried 
to fulfil my duties as Editor to the best of my power and 
V. judgment. I have been blamed, I know, for not making this 
Series of Sacred Books more attractive and more popular, but 
to do so would have been incompatible with the very object 
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I liad in view in publishing these translations. I thought the 
time had come when the ancient religions of the East should 
be studied in their own canonical texts, and that an end 
sliould thus be put to the vague assertions as to their nature 
and character, whether coming from the admirers or the 
detractors of those ancient creeds. To have left out what 
seems tedious and repulsive in them would have been to my, 
mind simply dishonest, and I could have been no party to such 
an undertaking. The translations, as here published, are 
liistoi'ical documents that cannot be tampered with without 
destroying their value altogether. It is for the historian to 
find out what is good and what is bad in them, and I still • 
believe that he who has eyes to see will recognise that there 
are nuggets of gold to be found in these ancient books, all the 
more precious because hidden under so much rubbish, that is, 
under so much detritus of early thought. 

When in 1876 I undertook to bring out this Series of 
Sacred Books, I hardly thought that I could look forward to 
more than eight years of work. Still as I have been spared, 
and do not yet feel quite se7iio confectuSy I am willing to 
work on as long as I can. If, therefore, the Delegates of the 
Press and the Secretary of State for India are satisfied with 
what I have hitherto done, I am at their service for whatever 
may remain to me of active life. 

I remain, my dear Dean, 

Yours very truly and gratefully. 


F. MAX MULLEE. 
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The 17 Volumes already published contain :— 

Vol. I 5 The Upanishads. Part I. The /iTAandogya-upani^ 
shad, The Talavakara-upanishad, The Aitareya-aranyaka, 
The Kaushitaki-brahmana-upanishad, and The Va^asaneyi^ 
samhita-upanishad. Translated by F. Max Mullee. 8vo. 
pp. ci, and 320. 

Vol. II. Tiie Saceed Laws of the Akyas, as taught in 
the Schools of Apastamba, Gautama, Vasish^Aa, and Baud- 
hayana. Part I. Apastamba and Gautama. Translated 
by Geoeg Buhlee. 8vo. pp. Ivii, and 312. 

Vol. III. The Sacked Books of China. The Texts of 
Confucianism, Part I. The Shb King, The religious 
portions of the Shih King, The Hsifio King. Translated 
by James Legge. 8vo. pp. xxx, and 492. 

Vol. IV. The Zend-Avesta. Part I. The Vendidad. Trans¬ 
lated by James Daemestetee. 8vo. pp. cii, and 240. 

Vol. V. Paheavi Texts. Part I. The Bundahis, Bahman 
Vast, and Sliayast-la-Shayast. Translated by E. W. West. 
8vo. p2). Ixxiv, and 438. 

Vol. VI and IX. The Que!^. Translated by E. H. Palmer. 
8vo. Part I. Chapters i-xvi. pp. cxviii, and 268. Part II. 
Chapters xvii—cxiv. pp. x, and 362. 

{ 

Vol. VII. The Institutes of Vishau. Translated by Julius 
Jolly. 8vo. pp. xxxvii, and 316. 

Vol. VIII. The Bhagavadgita, w.th the Sanatsugatiya, 
AND the Anuoita. Translated by Kasiiinath Trimbak 
Telang. 8vo. pp. 446. 

^Vol. X. The Dhammapada. A Collection of Verses. Being 
one of the Canonical Books of the Buddhists. Translated 
from Pali by F. Max Muller. 8vo. pp. Iv, and 99. 
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The Sutta-Nipata. A Collection of Discourses. Being 
one of the Canonical Books of the Buddhists. Translated 
from Pali by V. Fausboll. pp. xvii, and 224. * 

Vol. XL Buddhist Suttas. i. The Malui-parinibbana Sut- 
tanta. 2. The Dhamma-Aakkappavattana Sutta. 3. The 
Tevh/f/a Suttanta. 4. The Akankheyya Sutta. 5. The 
/letokhila Sutta. 6, The Maha-sudassana Suttanta. 7 - 
Sahhasava Sutta. Translated from Pali by T. W. Rhys 
Davids. 8vo. pp. xlviii, and 320. 

Vol. XII. The aS'atapatiia-Biiahmaaa, according to the 
Text of the Madhyandina School, Translated by Julius 
Eggeling. Vol. I. Books I and II. 8vo. pp. xlviii, and 
456. 

Vol. XIII. ViNAYA Texts. Translated from the Pali by 
T. W. Rhys Davids and Heemann Oldenbeeg. Parti. 
The Patimokkha. The Mahavagga, i-iv. 8vo. pp. xxxvii, 
and 360, 

Yol. XIV. The Sacked Laws op the Aeyas, as taught in 
the Schools of Vasish^/ni and Baudhayana. Translated by 
Geokg Bun lee. 

Vol. XVI. The Sacked Books of China. The Texts of 
Confucianism. Part II. The Yi King. Translated by 
James Legge. 8vo. pp. xxi, and 448. 

Vol. XVII. The Mahavagga and AVllavagga. Part II. 
Translated by T. W. Rhys Davids and H. Oldenbeeg. 

Vol. XVIII. The Dadistan-i Dinik, and Epistles op 
Manustkihak. Pahlavi Texts, Part II. Translated by E. W. 
West. 


The following Volumes are in the Press :— 

Vol. XV. The Upanishads. Part II. Translated by F. 
Max MtiLLEE. 
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Vol. XIX. The Fo-Sho*Hing-Tsan-Kino. Translated by 
Samuel Beal. 

I 

Vol. XX. The Vayu-Pubaaa. Translated by B. G. Bhas- 
daukar. 

Vul. XXL The SADDHAHMA-PuA'HARiKA, Translated by 
H. Kern. 

VotXXII. TheAa'aranga-Sutra, Translated by H, Jacobi, 

Vol. XXIII. The Zend-Avesta. Part II. The Vasts. Trans¬ 
lated by James Darmesteter, 



